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PREFACE. 


This  Viook  wns  begun  as  an  examination  into  the  received  chronology 
of  all  ChiUKor's  works,  with  a  view  to  afocrf-aining  how  much  of  it  ia 
Bound.  There  appeared  on  examination  so  many  unworkcd  corners,  so 
much  unused  evidence,  and  so  many  of  what  seemed  to  the  writer 
"  vulgar  and  common  errors,"  that  weighing  and  expounding  of  old 
material  had  to  give  large  place  to  destruction  and  construction.  The 
■work  expanded  so  much  that  it  became  necessary  tn  disregard  most  of 
the  minor  poems,  and  to  discuss  only  those  works  a  decision  as  to  which 
was  neces.<yiry  to  other  decisions,  and  those  on  which  the  prevalent 
opinion  seemed  most  erroneous  or  on  which  the  most  new  light  could 
l>e  thrown.  So  the  book  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  or  to  afford 
anything  except  the  essential  elements  of  a  general  scheme.  But  neither 
has  its  purpose  been  merely  to  give  the  results  of  wholly  original 
research  ;  rather  by  all  means  available,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  writer's 
ability,  to  ascertain,  advance,  and  present  the  utalun  quo  of  our  reliable 
knowledge  as  to  when  and  how  Chaucer's  principal  works  came  to  be 
written.  This  statement  is  made  in  onler  to  anticipate  the  possible 
criticism  that  some  sections  contain  little  or  nothing  that  is  new.  Some- 
times the  pur]>ose  of  the  book  has  required  long  investigation  and 
restatement  of  earlier  opinion,  with  the  result  simply  of  confirming  it  ; 
yet  this  does  not  seem  labour  and  space  thrown  away,  for  thorough  con- 
firmation of  earlier  guesses  or  brief  statements  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
addition  to  knowledge. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  the  writer  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  another  volume,  on  the  evolution  of  the  Omtrrhunj  Tales, 
and  is  only  awaiting  complete  information  as  to  the  arrangement,  and 
somercadiugs,  of  the  numerous  manuscripts  in  private  hands  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  second  book  ho  hopes  to  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  supposed  nine  groups  of  tales,  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  pnom,  and  on  the  questions  v.hether  and  how  far  Chaucer  revised 
it,  whether  and  how  far  he  publishe<l  it  during  his  lifetime,  and  finally 
how  it  c.imo  into  the  shape  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  manuscripts.  In 
particular  he  has  made  a  thorough  collation  of  MS.  Harleian  7334  with 
ten  of  the  most  important  others,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
its  peculiaritiei  are  due  to  corrections  made  by  the  poet  himself. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  is  glad  to  express  a  strong  sense  of  obligation 
to  others.  First  of  all,  to  the  two  most  distinguished  living  Chaucer 
noholnn*,  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat  and  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Fumivall. 
Without  the  great  edition  produced  by  the  former,  with  its  invaluable 
eommentarj,  any  loand  work  on  Chaucer  must  be  far  more  difficult  and 
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lefts  extensive  ;  without  Dr.  Funiivall's  prolonged  and  Belf-sacriticing 
labours  on  the  manuseripta  it  niUBt  be  iuipuH&ible.  AH  accurate 
philological  and  historical,  which  iniplieH  aUo  all  Huund  literary,  Btudy 
tif  Chaucer  had  ita  new  birth,  after  Tyrwhilt,  in  two  events,  the 
publication  in  18G2  of  Professor  Child's  Obiutivutivus  on  the  Liinynmje 
of  Chaucer,  and  Dr.  Fumivall's  launching  of  the  ('haucer  Society  in  18GS. 
To  him,  aa  representing  it,  I  am  bound  again  for  its  liberal  dealing  with 
this  book.  We  may  hope,  after  the  recent  second  renascence  of  fruitful 
study  of  Chaucer,  that  oftener  than  ever  the  society  dedicated  to  him  will 
jjcrform  its  trentals  in  his  memory.  With  thi-  passing  away  of  the  older 
generation  of  German  Chauceriaus,  such  us  ten  Brink  and  Zupitza, 
Anglo-Saxons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  showing  more  interest 
in  the  father  of  their  poetry. 

But  I  have  other  and  still  more  personal  obligations.  The  material 
on  which  is  based  my  treatment  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Tioilua  aiul 
Criseyde  is  mainly  the  unpublished  work  of  Professor  W.  S.  JklcCtirmick, 
of  Edinburg^h  ;  which,  since  it  was  done  for  the  Chaucer  Society,  I  have 
had  Dr.  Furnivall's  authorization  to  use.  To  Professor  (Jeorge  Hempl, 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  I  return  thanks  for  handing  over  to  mo 
unpublished  work  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject.  1  have  often  been 
indebted  to  Dr.  George  L.  Hamilton,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
to  his  wide  knowledge  of  mediujval  literature.  To  Professor  George  L. 
Kittredge,  under  who.'^e  supervision  in  Harvard  University  much  of  this 
work  was  done,  my  obligati(jns  are  not  easy  to  express  ;  in  particular, 
whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  my  manner  of  treating  the  two  versions 
of  the  Tiuilii)!  is  due  to  him.  I  have  been  bound  to  him  for  proposing 
and  making  the  way  plain  for  an  undertaking  which  seemed  at  first  a 
trifle  audacious  ;  for  his  keen  insight  and  his  inexhaustible  liberality, 
with  which  all  his  pupils  are  so  familiar;  and  above  all  for  what  1  can 
only  call  the  education  of  my  point  of  view. 
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The  early  history  of  Chaucer  criticism  iilnitrates  tlic  pwuflo-cla^siml 
imlilTeronco  to  cvorytlniif,'  except  literary  ri^'ht  nnd  wronj^',  nnd  Inter  tlie 
cnri()«:ily  nl)oiit  tlic  past  wliirh  cniiio  in  with  ronmntici.om  and  the  snrioiis 
nttomiil  to  uiidcrstimil  it  whidi  caiuo  with  the  Ijct^iiiniiiRfl  rif  the  riKxh'rii 
siiontilic  spirit.  Till  the  last  quarter  .if  the  ei'/hlocnth  century  there 
was  srarrcly  any  non-msthetic  Chaucer  criticism,  and  since  the  rei^'n  of 
Kli/abeth  there  had  been  a  tendency  not  to  take  him  very  seriously  under 
any  aspect.  Snme  of  the  early  editors  showed  more  dis(  ernment  than 
others  as  to  the  works  which  they  accepted  as  canonical,  and  that  was  all. 
Even  Wart  on'a  treatment  of  the  poet  (1778),  which  marks  the  transition, 
was  mainly  descriptive  and  appreciative  ;  he  did  a  larpe  amount  of  re- 
senn  li  on  the  pourres,  hut  nothinp  on  the  rhronolopy  and  development 
of  Clmucer's  literary  work,  and  he  wholly  disre^arnls  them  in  hi« 
account  of  the  poet.  A  worthy  and  thorough  Chaucer  criticism  began 
with  Thomas  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  the  (:<mterlwnj  Tales  (177r)-8). 
Alth(i\if,'h  his  wiirk  was  chiefly  on  them,  and  althou<^di  he  did  little 
on  the  subject  of  chronology,  his  other  results  have  frequently  so 
Muportant  a  bearing  on  it,  and  his  taste  and  judgment  were  so 
admirable,  that  he  deserves  to  head  the  list  of  critics.  l3ut  he  needs 
no  j)raise  of  niine  ;  every  later  editor  and  critic  who  deserves  the  name 
has  been  ghul  to  honour  him. 

For  further  noteworthy  advances  we  have  to  wait  nearly  n  century. 
But  during  the  last  forty  years,  to  pay  nothing  of  numberlesfl  mono- 
graphs anil  articles,  mentioned  in  their  prt)pcr  places  in  the  present 
work,  some  dozen  books  have  treated  Chaucer's  literary  evolution  and 
chronology  with  system  and  more  or  less  independence,  or  have  mode 
other  wide  and  general  contributions  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject 
Piissing  over  the  work  of  Henry  Bradshaw,'  former  librarian  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  important  in  other  directions  than  that  of  chron- 
ology, we  come  to  the  most  influential  book  ever  written  on  the  subject, 
Rcrnhanl  ten  Brink's  Chaucer  Studirn,*  the  starting-point  of  systematic 
work  on  Chaucer's  development.  To  it  are  duo  the  division  of  hie  literary 
life  into  jrerioda  ond  a  good  part  of  the  dates  usually  accepted.  It  never 
reached  the  subject  of  the  Canterlniry  Tales,  and  many  of  its  results 
are  unreliable ;  but  itfl  value  is  permanent.    Ten  Brink's  second  book 

1  Rot  Aftmoir  of  Ifenty  Braihkatr,  by  O.  W.  rrothero  (London,  188fl),  pp. 
211.'-2.'),  340-5J),  etc.  ;  und  CoUtctfd  I'apen  of  Henry  Bradihaw  (CMnbrldgo, 
1880),  pp.  102-48. 

•  Vhaurtr.  Stutlirn  tvr  Ortrhirkte  teener  Fntttirklvn^  und  tur  Chronoloyit  $einer 
Schi/hn,  ron  Htmhard  ttn  Brink:  triitr  Thril  (Munfter,  1870);  th«  Mcond 
part  npvrr  «pp«>iirr(I. 
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which  bearc  on  the  subject  is  his  Geachichte  der  Eiujliachen  Litteratur,^ 
where  he  deals  fully  with,  Choucer,  and  (guardedly)  with  his  chronology. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Furnivall  on  Chaucer-chi-onology  is  lesa 
iuJiK>rtant  than  hia  work  in  other  directions.  The  Ttmpoiaiy  Pieface 
to  the  Six-Text  Edition  of  Chaucei^a  dinterbiiry  Talea*  deals  chielly  with 
the  construction,  interpretation,  and  manuscripts  of  the  poem.  The 
Ti-ial  Fortxpords  to  My  ^^  PurallelText  Edition  of  Cluiucei^a  Minor 
Poeiivt"^  deals  at  some  length  with  the  dates  of  a  few  poeuia,  and  more 
summarily  with  those  of  all ;  but  Dr.  Furnivall  offered  little  new  and 
reliable  evidence. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Fleay,  in  his  small  Guide  to  Chancer  and  Spenser,*  discusses 
chronology  and  the  like.  His  manner  is  primitive  and  amateuriah,  but 
sometimes  not  a  little  suggestive.  In  particular  he  has  some  premature 
but  laudable  conjectures  as  to  the  development  and  arrangement  of  the 
Canterhnry  Talea,  and  also  on  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  next  book  to  be  mentioned  is  Dr.  John  Koch's  (Jhronuloyy  of 
Cliancer'ii  WritiiKja.^  His  most  important  contribution  to  Chaucer 
chronology  is  the  date  1381-2  for  the  Farliame^d  uf  Fotds,  which 
he  had  announced  many  years  before."  The  t'hrunoloyy,  though  a 
convenient  r^dion^  of  earlier  views,  was  less  illuminating  and  judicious 
than  might  have  been  desired. 

In  1892,  in  his  Studies  in  Clutncer,''  Professor  Thomas  It.  Lounsbury 
waged  vivacious  war  against  prevalent  niisupprehensious,  endeavoured 
to  put  the  poet  in  his  proper  relation  to  literary  history,  and  incidentally 
collected  a  largo  amount  of  known  facts  and  added  not  a  few  new  ones. 
The  value  of  the  work,  great  though  it  is,  cannot  always  be  called 
proportionate  to  its  bulk,  and  at  times  it  shows  a  tendency  to  represent 
Chaucer  as  a  modern  exiled  among  barbarous  ancients.  It  rarely  deals 
with  chronology  directly,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  any  student  of 
Chaucer's  literary  evolution, 

Mr.  A,  W.  Pollard,  in  1893,  contributed  to  a  series  of  Literature 
Primem^  one  on  CJiaucer ;  in  1903  he  republished  it,  with  slight 
changes.  This  is  another,  and  especially  convenient,  summary  of 
earlier  work,  treated  with  justifiable  conservatism,  but  with  many 
modifications  and  additions. 

Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  in  the  great  Ojford  Chaucer,^  deals  with  the 

>  Berlin,  1877;  sccoiul  c'llitioii,  eaiteil  by  Alois  Bramll,  Strasburg,  1S93 
Enylish  translations  (rcwik'ctively)  1883  ami  1800. 

-  Chaucer  Hooiety  ;  London,  1808. 

^  J  hid.,  1871. 

*  Lonilun  and  Glasgow,  1877. 

6  Chaucer  Society  ;  dated  1890,  but  evidently  not  published  till  1892,  since  he 
ref»r8  to  ten  hriiik'b  death. 

«  In  Enylische  Stadiin,  I.  288 ;  reprinted  iu  the  Chaucer  Bociety  ii'ssuy*.  PP- 

"J  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York  ;  3  volumcH. 
"  Published  by  Macniillun  and  ('oiupany. 

«  Tilt  fomphu  H'ork.i  of  Geufrty  Chancer,  Oxford,  1894;  6  vols.,  with  a 
■uppleuieatary  one  (1897). 
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chronolopy  nf  nil  Clmnrer's  work«.  He  accepts  nearly  all  the  results 
of  ten  Hrink,  Kocli,  and  other  writers,  and  in  many  ca<«es  flimplj 
repeats  (without  needed  reviflions)  what  he  had  himself  published  in 
hifl  earlier  editions  cf  parts  of  Chaucer's  writings.  He  is  not  always 
careful  of  consistency,  and  frequently  draws  cnnclnsions  without  full 
examination  of  the  endence.  The  greatest  value  of  his  edition  lies  in 
its  notes  and  indices.  In  his  Chancer  Cmwn  '  he  gives  a  conjectural 
chronological  tabic. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Mather,  in  a  school -edition  of  The  ProUxfue,  the  Knight'$ 
Tdlf,  and  the  Nun's  PriesVs  Tnle,froin  Clutyirer^a  Canterhunf  TfiZ^.i,*  has 
given  us  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  Chaucer's  literary 
development.  Since  he  embodies  the  latest  re-sult",  pome  of  them  his 
own,  and  has  gone  at  the  whole  matter  afresh  in  a  critical  spirit,  his 
book  has  more  significance  than  its  unpretending  form  would  suggest. 

The  editors  of  the  excellent  Globe  Chancer^  have  generally  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  chronology.  They  are  always  judicious 
and  sometimes  original.  The  most  important  work  is  that  by  Mr. 
Pollard  and  Professor  McCormick. 

Among  recent  work  moat  important  of  all,  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes 
has  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  chronology  of  Clhaucer's  middle 
jieriod  in  two  long  articles  in  the  Publications  of  the  MoHern  Lang}tage 
Assoriadon  of  America*  I  am  able  to  accept  by  no  means  all  his 
conclusions,  which  depart  widely  from  earlier  views,  but  his  new  facts, 
the  product  of  careful  and  penetrating  investigation,  arc  an  addition  to 
Chaucer  knowledge  of  high  and  permanent  value. 

rinally,  Profes,sor  R.  K.  Root  has  just  published,  after  most  of  the 
present  work  was  in  type,  the  best  handbook  on  Chaucer  yet  written.' 
It  is  an  excellent  guide  to  understanding  and  appreciation,  and  a  good, 
though  rather  conBcrvati\e,  i-otiomle  of  chronology  and  the  like. 

It  may  bo  convenient  if  I  give  a  condensed  summary  of  previous 
opinion  as  to  the  dates  of  Chaucer's  principal  works.  It  may  strike  a 
reatler  that  lat«r  in  this  book  some  changes  are  suggested  where  hitherto 
there  has  been  notable  unanimity  of  opinion.  But  this  unanimity 
sometimes  ceases  to  be  impressive  when  one  sees  on  what  slight  gronnds 
of  evidence  it  has  been  based, 

•  Oifonl,  1900;  sec  pp.  154-5. 

•  Urtiton.  1899. 

»  Thf  IVorks  of  Ofoffrev  Chnvcer,  edited  by  Alfred  W.  PolUrd,  H.  l^nk  Hemth, 
Mwk  H.  Uddell,  aiKlW.  8.  MrCormick  ;  London,  1901. 

«  Vol.  xii.  pp.  59^683;  toI.  xx.  749-*64.  His  conclosioiM  we  tammarind 
on  pp.  86fM  of  the  neoond  article. 

•  l%t  Pottrp  of  Chauetr,  Boston,  1908. 
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Ronunyce  of  the  ItoM. 
Extant  text  not  genuine ;  Chaucer's 

translation  about  1377-80  (ten 

Brink). 
Extjint  tmnHlation  not  penuine  ; 

Clirtiicer'H  translation  13UG-7  (0 

(Kocli). 
Not  ;;enuine,  "with  the  possible 

exception    of"     Fra{,Mnent    A 

(Kittrwlpe).' 
Doubtl'ul  if  any  of  the  extant  text 

is  {^'oniiiiie  ;    (Jliniiccr's  version 

"early  in  life"  (Miitlier). 
Fra','nient  A  (only)  genuine  ;  very 

early  (Skeat).'' 
Frngnient  A  may  bo  genuine,  B 

not,  ('  possibly  (LiJdell).'' 
Extant  tfxt  probably  not  ^'i-nuino  ; 

Chaucer's  version t'!irly(i*ullurd). 
Fraj^nient   A   genuine,  B   not,   C 

perhaps  ;  done  in  youth  (Root). 

A  B  0. 
(?)  1307  (Furnivall). 
About  1373  (ten  Brink). 
(/)  13(;H(Ko.1i). 
lietore  1373  (Mather). 
Verv  early  (Skeat,  and  Root). 
13(jt)  or  a  little  later  (Heath). 
Before  1380  (Pollard). 

ComiAaint  to  Pitij. 
(?)  13fJ7-8  (Furnivall). 
Probably  1370-2  (ten  Brink). 
CO  1373-4  (Koih). 
Before  1373  (Mather). 
1372-3  or  later  (Skeat). 
13G9-71  (Heath). 
Before   13K0,  periiaps  after   1372 

(Pollard). 
Very  early  (Root). 

Bock  of  Ihe  Ihichens. 
13(;9  (Furnivall,  Mather,  Skeat). 
I3C!J-70  (ten  Brink,  Koch, Pollard, 

Root). 
Soon  after  13G9.  (Heath). 


CoinpUiint  of  Mart. 
(?)  1375  (Furnivall). 
1379  (Koch). 
1387-1100  (Mather). 
(?)  1379  (Skeat). 
After  1378-9  (Heath). 
'•  Probably     towards     1380" 
(Pollard). 

Boethius, 
(?)  1370  (Furnivall). 
Ab(uit   i:'81  (ten  Brink). 
(?)  1377  (Koch). 
1373-8  (Mather). 
1377-81  ^Hkeat). 
Rather  eai  ly  (Liddell). 
1380-3  (Pollard). 
About  13H2-3  (Lowes). 
About  1380  (Hoot). 

Tioilus  (ind  (Jiise\j<le, 
(?)  1382  (Furnivall). 
1380-81  (Koch). 
1378-81  (Mather). 
1379-83  (Skeat). 
1380-3  (Pollard). 
PeriiajKs  l,">b3-.")  (Lowes). 
Not  far  from  1380  (Root). 

UoHse  of  Fame. 
(?)  1384  (Furnivall). 
138  I  (Un  Ihink,  Mather). 
1383-1  (K..(h,  Skeat,  Pollard). 
Bi'^^un   M>me  years   before    1383; 
li  ni.slied  after  the  7Vo/f  us  (Heath). 
About  1379  (Lowes). 
1378-85  (Root). 

Pdrliument  o/  Fouis. 

(?)  1374  (Furnivall). 

1382   (till    Brink,  Koch,  Mather, 

Skeat,   Heath,   Pollard,  Lowes, 

Root). 
About  137r>  (Hales).-' 

Aiiiiidd  ((»((?  Arciie. 
(?)  1375-6  (Furnivall). 
Not  lony  after  1390  (ten  Brink). 


1  JJarrard  Studies  and  Notes,  I.  65. 

2  I  urdinarily  <iuote  akcat  from  his  Chauctr  Canon,  ami  others  from  their  latest 
exprissiun  of  opinion. 

^  The    views  of  I'rofessorH  Liddell   and   Heath  arc  quoted  from  tlie   Globt 
Chaucu: 
*  Vict.  A'at.  li'ioyr.,\.  1G4. 
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(?)  13H3-4(K..<h). 

137H-BI,  nfid  rm./w.*  (Mftther). 

1372-7  (Skeiil). 

Ahnut  13^0  (I',, Hard). 

hotnrQ  I3HiJ  (l^)\vt;s). 

Soon  (iflor  1380  (Root). 

Pnbimon  nnd  Arcite. 
After  1374  (Ion  Brink). 

(0  i:^7r)-f;(Korh).  " 

About  1381  (Mather). 
Slinrtly  before  1385  (PoHanl). 
About  1382(lKiwcfi). 
About  1380-2  (Root). 

Lefjrnd  of  Oimd  Womtn. 
(?)    1385.    the  rrnln,]y,P. ;  the  rest 

prolidbly      ftt     various     limes 

(Ft)  mi  vail). 
1385:  (\-ry„h„,vv  ••hardly  before 

1303"  (ten  Mrink).' 
1384-5,  I  lie  /*).)/(»/i/c  (uid  Ronii^  of 

the  I^f]pn(U  ;  2ii<i  iVoJo^w,  1385 

(KocIj). 
13H5  (Mather). 
1385-G(Ski'nt). 
1.384-5  (Mollar-l). 
V-Pn>lnrinr,  138G  ;  Ijorfcndi  about 

1371)  An.l  later ;  G-ProUxjut,  1394 

(liowes). 
1385-6  (Root). 

Cnnirrhnni  TnleM  began. 
(')  138Ci(Kurnivall). 
Ab..ut  13;K)(ten  Hrink). 
138.'-)  (Koch). 
I'robal'lv  1387  (Mather). 
138(i(Skrat). 
After  1385(Ponanl). 
1387  (Root). 

Oeneml  Prdogne. 

(0  1388  (Furnivall).     • 
(0  1385  (Koch). 
1387  or  later  (Mather). 
1386  or  later  (Skeat). 
After  1386  (Pollard) 


M'ln  of  Jaiw'h  Tnle. 
131)0orHoon  nftvi(t.n  Brink). 
(0  1380-7  (Ko.b). 
13H.-,-Iif)0;     possibly     earlier 

(Mather). 
1373-7  (Skeat). 
1370-80  (Pollard). 
Before  13iK3(Root). 

Mdibeyut. 
1380-7  (Ko .h). 
1373-8  (Matlier). 
1372-7,  revised  later  (Skeat). 
After  1385  (Pollard). 

Monk's  Talc. 
(7)  138fi-7(Ko,-h). 
1373-8  (Mather). 
13()9-73  (Skeat). 
1373-80  (IV.lJard). 
Early  (Root). 

P/ii/.i.VuMi'.s  Tnle. 
About  1388  (ten  Brink). 
(0  1386-7  (Koch). 
Alter  1382-5  (Skeat). 
After  1385(P.)llanl). 
Before  1387  (Root). 

Clerk's  Tale. 
Abmt  1388  (ten  Brink). 
(0  1386-7  (Koch). 
1385-1400  (Mather). 
About  1372-3  (Skeat). 
1373-80  (Pollard). 

Second  Nun'n  Tnle  ("  Life  of 
St.  Cecelia"). 
(?)  1373(FuniivRll). 
About  1373  (ten  Brink). 
(7)  1373-4  (Koch). 
Shortly  after  1373  (Mather). 
1369-73  (Skeat). 
1370-4  (Pollard). 
1378-4  (Root). 
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NOTICR. 

During  the  years  1903-6,  the  Society's  Editors  did  not 
enable  it  to  isatie  any  Text  except  the  short  No.  36,  the  Four- 
Dayd  Journry  from  London  to  Canterbury  and  hack  of  ths 
Aragonesc  AmhassadorB  in  H15.  But  several  Subscribers 
generously  continued  to  pay  their  Subscriptions,  so  that  the 
Society  has  now  rather  more  than  £800  in  hand  to  pay  for  its 
issues  of  1903,  1904,  1905,  1900  and  1907,  five  years.  Those 
issues  will  be  dated  1907  or  1908,  &c.,  the  year  in  which 
thoy  are  sent  o\it,  but  about  £200  worth  of  work  will  bo 
assigned  to  each  of  tlio  back  years  in  which  no  Text  was  issued. 
The  present  volume.  Prof.  Tatlock's  Development  and  Ckronology 
of  Chmwers  Works,  will  be  taken  as  the  second  Text  for  1903. 
It  is  hoped  that  Prof.  M'"Cormick  will  soon  issue  two  vols,  for 
1904,  and  Miss  Spurgeon  and  Miss  Fox  one — the  Chaucer 
Alhsions,  1360-1900,  Pt  I— for  1905,  with  Prof.  Syphard's 
work  on  The  Hinis  of  Fame,  which  has  been  for  some  months 
in  the  printers'  hands.  So  far  as  is  possible,  the  money  paid 
in  for  every  year  will  be  spent  dn  Texts  for  that  year;  and 
these  Texts  will  be  sent  to  the  payers  of  the  money. 


The  Announcements  as  to  the  issues  for  1907  on  the  cover 
of  Prof.  Tatlock's  volume  will  be  alterd,  in  future  Texts,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  Notice  abo^o. 

F.  J.   FURNIVALL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tub  Troii.v.9  and  CnisKYDE, 

§  1..   The  Two  VemoTUf. 

TriR  first  fliifjRoslion  tlmt  tlicro  arc  two  ponuino  vprslonR  of 
Clmucor's  TroiluH  and  (^rlfioydf  was  nmdo  by  Dr.  Fumivall, 
who  in  thn  Clmucor  Snci(»ty'fl  P<irallol-Tp.rt  Print  of  Ch'anr>r^$ 
TrniJm  an<l  CrifK^iidc  (London,  1881,  p.  105)  indicntca  that  a 
cortain  diffpronoo  ainonp  tho  MSS.  fta  to  ftrmngomcnt  may  bo  duo 
to  tho  poot  hiinsolf.  Prciftssor  W.  S.  McCorniick,  in  fi  paper  read 
boforo  tho  London  Phil')lor;u'j\l  Society,  Doc.  6,  1895,  and  briefly 
rnported  in  tho  Arnd/'jiuf,  Dec.  21  (no.  1233,  p.  552),  Hupportod 
tho  ido!\  with  preater  dennltonesa,  and  ilbislritod  it  by  olovon 
printod  pa<;na  contiininj^  five  or  six  luindrod  varioua  rcadinf^s  from 
tlio  aixtoen  MSS.  and  Caxton'a  and  Thynno'fl  editions.*  "When  ho 
wrote  Irlfl  introduction  to  tho  Troilw  in  tho  Glnhc  C/ia^/r/r  (London, 
1901,  pp.  xli-xliii),  ho  had  conio  to  boHovo  in  throo  vorMionn,  each 
represented  by  ono  of  the  throo  families  into  which  ho  rcgftrds  tho 
MSS.  as  fidlinj? ;  tho  flocond  containing  "  moro  tliiin  one  partial 
revision,"  and  tho  third  being  "a  later  copy,  cither  carolcBflly 
coir.'ctod  by  the  author,  or  collated  by  some  hand  after  Chaucer's 
death."  His  intro<luction  to  tho  Troilm  MSS.,  announced  by  tho 
Chaucer  Society  in  1894  as  at  press,  in  which  ho  may  bo  expected 
to  doal  with  tho  wholo  subject  morn  authoritatively  Oian  any  ono 
else  can  do,  has  never  appoaro<l,  and  ho  has  nowhere  in  print 
defended  or  even  oxprossod  his  views  in  any  dofnil.' 

'  llo  indipfttoH  cuos  wlior«  ono  reading  is  npar«r  than  another  to  the  IlallKn 
or  Lntln  oriRinal. 

'  Tho  probftbility  of  a  n<Ti«lnn  is  recogiiliod  alio  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Mather 
{FSimivall  Aluerllnnv,  p.  309;  Chaueor'a  Prologjut,  etc.,  Bodton,  189fl,  p. 
xlx)i  by  Dr.  0.  U  Hamilton  {Th«  IndthUdntM  of  Chnwrr  to  Ouidn,  Now 
York,  1903,  p.  149)  j  as  well  an  hy  Dr.  John  Koch  in  hl»  r«»iew  of  the  Otoh« 
Chnwfr,  Engl,  Stud,  xxfil.  12  (cf.  Chrvnoloffy,  p.  89). 

DBv.  Oil.  a 
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That  Chaucer  should  at  some  time  or  other  have  revised  the 
Troilui  is  far  from  being  improbable  a  priori^  oven  though  revision 
was  not  his  custom.^  Of  his  longer  poems  it  is  the  most  carefully 
studied  and  the  only  completed  one,  a  work  ou  which  he  must  have 
spent  some  of  his  closest  meditation,  so  mature  that  he  could  never 
have  grown  beyond  it,  as  he  grew  beyond  some  of  his  other  works. 
Ho  shows  solicitude  about  the  purity  of  its  text  (as  we  say  now) 
in  book  V.  1793-8,  and  in  the  lines  to  Adam.  It  seems  highly 
natural  that  when  it  befell  his  scrivener  to  write  Truilm  anew, 
Chaucer  should  not  always  have  allowed  him  quite  to  reproduce  the 
old  copy. 

The  question  cannot  bo  wholly  settled  till  the  relations  of  the 
MSS.  are  cleai-er  than  they  are  now,  but  a  strong  probability  can  be 
established  by  the  use  of  Professor  McCormick's  table  of  variauts 
already  mentioned,  and  of  the  seven  MSS.  published  by  the 
Chaucer  Society.  I  have  bejn  fortunate  also  in  being  able  to  refer 
to  certain  unpublished  researches  of  Professor  Kittrcdge's  on  the 
relations  among  the  MSS. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  discuss  the  principal. MSS.  concerned.  It 
is  impossible  to  construct  a  genealogy  for  them,  but  their  relations 
have  been  sulUciently  determined  to  insure  fairly  reliable  results. 
These  MSS.  are  the  following : 

Ph— Phillipps  8252  Jo— St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge  < 

H^— Hurleiau  2392  Cp— Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Camb.* 

Gg— Cambridge,  Clg.  4.  27  '^  Hi— Harleian  2280  2 

H.^— Harleiau  3943  8  CI— Campsall- 

Ph  is  a  late  MS.,  and  (according  to  Skeat)  not  of  much  value ;  5 
H^  is  a  late,  not  very  correct,  paper  MS.  ;  Ho  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  good.  Jo  is  called  by  Skeat  "a  fair  MS.,  perhaps  earlier 
than  1450";  CI,  written  on  vellum  before  1413  for  Henry  V.  while 
Prince  of  "Wales,  he  pronounces  one  of  the  best,  derived  from 
a  still  better;  Cp  is  also  an  excellent  MS.,  fairly  early,  and  prob- 
al>ly  once  in  the  possession  of  John  of  Gaunt's  granddaughter, 
Anno  Neville,  Duchess  of  Buckingham ;  IIj  Skeat  considers  third 

'  Tho  revision  of  the  Prologue  to  tlie  Legend  of  Good  lyumcn  I  sliull  try 
to  hIiow  later  was  due  to  a  peculiar  reason. 

■■*  In  A  Viiralkl-Tcjct  PriiU  of  Chaucer'a  T.  and  C.  (Ch.  Soc,  1881). 

»  In  W.  M.  Rossttti'a  parallel-text  edition  of  tlio  T.  C.  iiud  the  FilodnUo 
(Ch.  Soc,  1873). 

*  In  Three  Mine  Parallel- Texts  of  C'a  T.  ami  C.  (Ch.  Soc.,  1894). 

6  St'c  liiH  Chaucer,  II.  Ixvii.  H".  ;  and  his  Piers  Plowman,  II,  Ixx. 
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boflt.  Tho  first  four  MSS.  in  tho  tixblo  ProfpsRor  Kittrodgo  Rfiyn  t\ro 
proved  to  belong  <\t  least  in  jiart  to  tho  eanio  funiily  of  MSS.  by 
common  corniptiona  which  unito  thom  by  twos  and  thrccr,.  But 
tho  relations  of  nil  tho  MSS.  nro  very  complicated,  and  woro 
frequ(n\tly  disltirbod  by  contamination.'  Tho  only  Ruro  footing  in 
this  quftj^miro,  but  a  very  flatisfuotory  rolianco,  is  tho  almost  com- 
plete ngrecmcnt  of  tlvo  throo  last  excellent  MSS.,  two  of  which  Room 
to  havo  boon  onco  in  tho  possession  of  mombora  of  tho  royal  family. 
Tills  group  I  shall  call  (2);  tho  othor  five,  though,  singly  or  soveral 
at  onco,  they  often  a<,'roe  with  (2),  may  bo  grouped  as  (1).  It 
should  bo  added  that  Ph  is  McCormick's  main  reliance  for  his  first 
version ;  the  next  four  ho  assigns  partly  to  tho  first  and  partly  to 
tho  second  redaction  ;  and  the  last  three  wholly  to  the  third.* 

The  most  important  various  readings  are  thope  whore  one 
alternative  is  distinctly  nearer  than  tho  other  to  the  Italian  original, 
of  which  I  give  some  ton  from  McCormick's  lists  : 

I.  111.     '     With  chero  and  \oin  ful  pitous,  and  wepingo,     Ph,  H, 
A'  cnn  rorfi  o.  rnn  visfn  (v*mi  pirfom 
Witli  nitons  vols,  and  tendroly  wepinge,       Og,  Jo,  (2) 

H.  734-5.    Men  loven  women  al  this  toun  aboute  ;        Ph,  IIj,  Og 
lie  they  the  wers?  why,  nay,  withouton  douto. 
Ja  non  ronourn  in  qurxfa  irrra  ancora 
Vcrxina  wnza  (im<iutc,  c  la  jnh  gente 

n'lniiavwra     .     .     ,      \ 

E  come  gli  altvi  fnv  non  ^  pcccatn. 

Men  lovon  wommen  al  bisido  hir  love. 

And  whan  hem  lyst  namoro  lat  hem  love.     U^,  Jo,  (2) 

IV.  57-9.     To  Priamus  vas  yeve  at  grot  roquesto        Ph,  Hj,  (2)* 
A  tyme  of  trewe,  and  tho  they  gonnen  treto 
Hir  prisoncrcs  to  chaungcn,  mosto  and  lesto. 

Cliirpc  Priamo  tn'rrjua,  efufjH  data; 

E  romiiiciopxi  a  traftarn  iufni  loro 

Di  pci-mutar  jmrjimi  qucUa  flata. 

'  A«  \n  ^^^^n^lanfly  proved  by  McCormlck'n  tAblon  ;  and  cf.  Ghhe  Cfunicrr, 
p.  j\i.  The  confntninatioii,  it  Hormn  to  me,  may  somctlmrs  havo  taken  place 
hn  follows :  a  ncribo  with  a  goo<l  vrrbnl  moniory,  having  already  copied  tho 
poem  onco  or  more  from  ono  redaction,  when  he  came  to  cony  it  again  from 
another,  might  ea'<ily  at  tinie«  insert  the  older  reading  which  ho  chanced  to 
have  In  miixl.  In  varionn  Ohaneer  MRS.  there  in  good  evidence  that  th« 
acribea  did  bocomo  f(\mlliar  with  Chancer'i  poetry  at  largo.  But  thli  aort  of 
contamination  would  b«  quit*  impo«isiblo  to  trace. 

•  For  full  informAtion  on  the  MRS.  aoe  8ki«t  11.  Ixvii.  ff.  and  0M>^,  ill.  f. 

*  Thla  ia  the  only  cm«  where  (8)  haa  what  looka  like  an  oarlitr  reading.  Bee 
p.  11  below. 
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But  natheles  a  trewe  was  ther  take 

At  gret  roqueate,  and  tho  they  gounen  twte 

Of  priaonora  a  chaunge  for  to  make.  H^  Jo 

IV.  246-8.  His  eyen  two,  for  piote  of  herte, 

So  wepen  that  they  semen  welles  tweye ;  Ph,  Gg 

The  heighe  sobbes    ....  Hg,  Jo,  (2) 

/  miseri  occhi  per  pietii  del  core 
Forte  piangeano,  e  pareun  due  Xontane    .    .    . 
Gli  alti  singhiozzi    ... 
His  eyen  two,  for  pitee  of  his  herte, 
Outatremcdon  as  swifte  welles  tweye ;  H.^^  Jo,  (2) 

Therwith  tho  sobbes    ...  Gg  » 

IV.  268.      That  wel  unnethe  tho  body  may  suffyse  Ph,  Gg 

Che'l  capo  e  7  petto  appena  gli  bastava 
That  wonder  is  tho  body  may  suffyse  H^,  Jo,  (2) 

IV.  736-763.  Linos  750-6  immediately  after  735,  and  750  reads: 
'*The  salte  teres  from  hir  yen  tweyne,"  with  other  important 
variants  in  747,  752,  757,  762-3,— Ph,  Gg,  Jo.  Order  and  readings 
as  in  Skeat — H^,  (2).  (The  first  order  is  Boccaccio's,  but  tho  second 
agrees  better  with  735.) 

IV.  882.       As  ho  that  shortly  shapeth  him  to  deye.  ^1) 

//  qual  del  tutto  in  dual  ne  vuol  morire 
For  ven-.iy  wo  his  wit  is  al  aweye.  (2)  - 

IV.  1214.     And  ho  answerde,  "  Herte  myn,  Criseyde,"  Ph,  Gg,  Jo 
A  cui  il  disse :  "  Dolce  mio  disiro," 
And  he  answerde,  "  Lady  myn,  Crisoyde,"  Hg,  H^,  (2)  ^ 

IV.  1218.     And  he  bigan  conforte  hir  as  he  mighto.       Ph,  Gg,  Jo 

Come  potea     .     ,    .     La  confortu. 

And  he  bigan  to  glade  hir  as  he  mighte.  H2,  (2)  < 

V.  923-4.     I  wil  bo  ho  to  servo  yow  myselve,  Hj,  G;,',  Jo 

Ye,  lever  than  be  king  of  Greces  twelve. 

.  .  .  asaai  degno  amadore  .  .  .  io  sarei  desao, 
Piu  volentier  che  re  de'  Greci  adcsso. 

*  The  other  reading  is  probably  the  only  genuine  one,  for  thia  seems  to  occur 
in  but  one  MS.  ;  Ph  has  "  the  sobbes,"  which  may  be  the  middle  term  between 
the  two  readings. 

"  Thia  lino  may  be  inferior  in  itself,  but  it  greatly  improves  the  gram- 
matical construction.  Cf.  the  curious  punctuation  which  McCormick,  who 
keeps  tho  6rst  reading,  finds  necessary  in  the  Globe  edition. 

*  "Herte  myn"  occurs  in  1216  ;  hence  the  change. 

*  '* Hir  to  glade" occurs  in  1220,  so  the  variant  may  possibly  be  a  scribe's 
blunder. 
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I  wol  bo  hn  to  sorvon  yow  mysolvo 

Yo,  lover  thr\n  be  lord  of  Grocopi  twolvo.  (2) 

TliPRo  cnspd  rxm  only  nbout  half  of  thoRo  given  by  McCormick, 
tliouRh  they  ftro  the  most  striking.  It  cnu  hftrdly  bo  doubled  tlmt 
nt  nny  rate  most  of  theHo  vnriiitions  aro  duo  to  Chaucer ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  pocond  sot  of  readings,  in  which  ho  departs  from  his 
original,  are  the  later. 

A  number  of  cases  may  bo  noted  where  a  change  ioomi  to 
have  boon  made  in  tho  interest  of  onbiont  ond  ospocially  pagan 
colouring ; 

III.  188-9.  Withouten  hondo,  mo  someth  that  in  touno, 

For  this  miracle,  I  hero  echo  boUo  Bouno.*    IIj,  Og,  Jo 

For  this  mervoillo    ..."  (2) 

IH.  70r»,  712.  Srynf  Vrnm  in  one  lino  or  tho  other  in  every 
MK  nf  (1).     niiH/ul  Veiiw  in  Ijoth  lines  in  (2). 

IV. 299-301.  No  never  wil  I  seen  it  shyne  or  reyno,  Vh,  Gg 

Ne  hevenes  light ;  and  thus  I  in  dcrkncsso 
My  woful  lyf  wil  endon  for  distresso. 
l^ut  ende  I  wil,  as  Edippo,'  in  derknesso 
My  Borwful  lyf,  and  dyen  in  distresso.        Hj,  Jo,  (2) 

IV.  64 1.       I^ut  any  aungel  toldo  it  in  thyn  ere.  Ph,  Gg,  Jo 

But-if  that  Jovo  tolde  it  in  thyn  oro.  Hj,  (2) 

These  Inst  two  changes  are  certainly  Chaucer's  own,  and  if  ver- 
sion (2)  is  later  than  (1),  so  aro  the  others,  for  tho  change  from 
modifijval  to  ancient  colouring  could  hardly  be  due  to  a  scribe.' 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  some  stylistic  reason  is  evident  for 
tho  change  from  (1)  to  (2). 

I.  G40.  Xe  no  man  wot  what  gladnosse  is,  I  trnwe,  (1) 

No  no  man  may  bo  inly  glad,  I  trowe,  (2) 

(Four  other  wonls  in  -ofii^o  occur  just  before  and  after.) 

'  Tliin  i^  the  rnrlirnt  occurrrncp,  no  ftir  a*  1  can  flnrl,  nf  an  imprr««ivp  rir* 
rnrnttAticp  cnmrnon  Utor  In  balUdu  snd  folklore.  I'robublv  Chiucor  drrirod 
it  Trom  wimr  hnllnd  nr  popular  romanco  now  lost.  Cf.  tho  tmllad  of  Sir  Jhigh 
r^  Linrotn,  Ctiildn  nnflnfh,  HI.  244  ;  nnd  ibid.,  I.  178,  231  |  III.  23f),  PIP. 

'  Troilii«(  \n  dpofikinff ;  but  wo  may  notice  that  ono  of  Criwydo'a  faronrit* 
bookn  wni  tho  Sifije  of  Thfh(»  (II.  84). 

»  Thoro  in  ju^t  one  case  of  tho  opponit*  kind.  In  II.  115  (1),  excopt  Jo, 
reads  "Yomakrn  me  by  Jorcn  soro  adr»d"i  (2)  and  Jo  road  "By  irixi,  ye 
makrn  mo  riaht  aore  adrad."  Tho  change  woala  do  a  atrango  bnt»  for  Cnancer 
to  make  ;  and  ainc«  "god "  occur*  twice  In  the  two  preceding  line*,  it  ra»y  be 
dne  to  the  aoribe. 
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,  Jo 

H,. 
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II.  1210.      Now  for  the  love  of  go  J,  my  neco  doie,  Gg,  Jo 

Now  for  tlio  lovo  of  me,  my  neco  ilero,  Hj,  (2) 

(Tl]e  BoconJ  is  more  Paodaresque;   not  likely  to  bo  due  to  a 
8ciibe.     Cf.  II.  290.) 

III.  256.      Thou  wost  thysolvon  what  I  woldo  mene.  (1) 

Al  seyo  I  noght,  thou  wost  wul  what  I  mene.  (2) 

III.  269.      For  never  was  thcr  wight .  ,  .  That  ever  wiato  H^.Gg,  Jo 
For  that  man  is  unboro  ...  Ph,  H2,(2) 

111.  G72.      Than  is  it  tyme  for  to  gon  to  reste. 

'     So  go  we  slepe,  I  trowe  it  be  the  beste. 

III.  677.      And  alwey  in  this  mene  whyle  it  ron. 

And  evcre  mo  so  stcrueliche  it  ron. 

IV.  638.       Pandarc  answerdo — "Of  that  be  as  bo  may."  Ph,  Gg,  Jo 

"Why,  so  mene  I,"  quod  Pandarc,  "al  this  day."  11^,(2) 

IV.  1097.     Canst  thou  not  theuken  thus  in  thy  disesel  Ph,  Gg,  Jo 
Lat  be,  and  thenk  right  thus  in  thy  disese.         ir,i  (2) 
(No  less  than  seven  ilietorical  questions  have  come  just  before.) 

IV.  1138-9.  So  bittre  teres  weep  not  thurgh  the  rinde   Ph,  Gg,  Jo 
The  woful  Myrra,  written  as  I  finde, 
So  bittre  teres  weep  not,  aa  I  finde. 
The  woful  iMyrra  thurgh  tlie  bark  and  rinde.    IL,  (2) 

Cf.  also  the  following  passages,  which  make  in  the  same  direc- 
tion:  II.  1399,  IV.  1G5-6,  IV.  560  (cf.  567,  570),  IV.  581  (cf. 
580),  IV.  696-8. 

In  other  cases,  though  the  motive  for  the  change  is  loss  obvious, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  attribute  it  to  Chaucer. 

III.  501-3.  Som  epistle  .  .  .  That  woldo  .  .  .  wel  conteno       H^,  Jo 
An  hundred  vers  .  .  . 
Neigh  half  this  book  .  .  .  11^,  Gg,  (2) 

III.  568.      And  she  on  game  gaii  him  for  to  rowno  ll^,  Jo 

Sone  after  this  to  him  she  gan  to  roune    .    llj,  Gg,  (2) 

III.  1436-42. 

Thou  dost,  alias  I  to  shortly  thyn  otfyco,  H^,  Jo 

Thou  rakel  night,  thcr  god,  maker  of  kynde, 
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For  thou  (lounwfirtl  tlioo  Imstost  of  nmlyca, 
^Thco  for  thyn  hoflto  and  thyn  unkindo  vyco]  Hj  Og,  (2) 
I'hco  curso  nnd  to  our  hcnii-flppro  bynde, 
(So  fasto  ny  to  our  homi-sporc  byndo]  Hj,  Og,  (2) 

rhnt  noror-moro  undor  thn  ground  tlioii  wyndo  I 
For  thurgli  thy  rakol  liying  out  of  Troyo 
rpor  now,  for  thou  bo  hyoat  out  of  Troyo,]       H,;,  Hg,  (2) 
llftvo  I  forgon  thus  hastily  my  joyo.  H^,  Jo 

IV.  789-90.  .  .  .  the  fold  of  pitoo  .  .  .  Thor  Pluto  rognoth  Gg,  Jo 
„       „     „      „  Thnt  hight  Elysos  If.^,  (2) 

IV.  828-9.  Myn  oom  Pfindnrc!  of  Joyos  mo  than  two  Ph,  Jo 

Wiia  cnuflo  causing  lirst  to  mc  CriRoyde. 
Pandaro  first  of  Joyos  mo  than  two 
Was  causo  causing  unto  mo  Crisoydo.  H.„  (2) 

Cf.  also  III.  543,  6G8;  IV.  1093,  1113. 

Tlioro  aro  throo  important  passages,  the  omission  of  which  in 
eomo  MSS.  is  strong  ad<litionnl  cvidonco  for  moro  than  ono  redac- 
tion. Tho  first  is  Troilus'  hymn  to  lovo  at  the  end  of  book  III. 
(1744-1771),  from  Boothius.  Tho  second  is  Troilus'  long  soliloquy 
(IV.  953-108r))  on  froc-will,  also  mostly  drawn  from  Boothiue. 
Tho  thinl  is  tho  account  of  tho  ascent  of  Troilus'  soul  to  heaven 
(V.  1807-1827),  drawn  from  tho  Tcsndc  of  Boccaccio.  A  particu- 
larly significant  fact  is  that  thoy  wcro  all  throo  omitted  in  MS.  Ph, 
and  in  somewhat  tho  same  list  of  other  MSS. 

Troilus'  hymn  to  lovo  is  absont  from  M8.  llarl.  3043,  and 
inserti'd  later  (which  moans  tho  same  thing)  in  MS.  Ph ;  in  all 
other  MSS.  and  early  editions  it  sooms  to  have  been  present  from 
the  first.  Boccaccio  at  this  point  (III.,  st.  74-89)  puts  a  very  long 
hymn  to  lovo  into  Troilus'  mouth,  tho  first  six  stanias  of  which 
Chaucer  used  to  form  tho  greater  part  of  tho  proem  to  this  book  of 
tho  Troiluf.  Troilus'  hymn  to  lovo  in  Chaucer,  tlieroforc,  is  not 
from  Boccaccio,  but  is  a  versification,  with  a  slight  roarrangomont, 
of  Boothius,  II.,  metro  8.  Tho  song  is  not  at  all  likely  to  Imvo 
boon  cut  out  by  tho  scribe,  and  cannot  possibly  have  boon  omitted 
ftccidontally.  Its  absenco  is  a  clear  sign  of  incompletcncsi,  for  the 
context  runs  (in  MS.  HI.  3943,»  III.,  11.  1743,  1772-3) : 

And  \>M\  ho  wold  syng  in  J)ii  manoro. 

In  al  ]>Q  nodis  for  l>c  tounys  werro 
ho  wft«  &  ay  \>o  forst  in  armys  dight. 

>  806  W.  M.  Ronetii,  t«r»lUbUxt  tditlon,  W-i. 
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Tho  fn-bi  of  thoso  lines  translatoa  the  eud  of  tho  etuuza  just  pre- 
ceding the  song  in  lioocaccio,  and  tho  second  translates  the  iirst 
of  ti»o  stanza  just  following  it.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Chaucer 
omitted  Boccaccio's  soug  for  the  obvious  reason  that  ho  hail  just 
\iscd  tho  first  part  of  it ;  and  that  he  allowed  some  MSS.  of  the 
TroUm  to  go  into  circulation  before  ho  added  tho  substitute. 
Such  carelessness  on  his  part  is  not  unparalleled  in  the  Canttrhury 

The  second  of  tho  three  passngi'S,  IV.  953-1085,  is  wholly 
omitted  in  MSS.  Karl.  2392  (H^)  and  Karl.  1239,''^  omitted  all 
but  the  last  stanza*  in  Gg,  which  hereabouts  agrees  with  (1),  and 
added  later  in  Ph ;  it  is  present  in  Karl.  3943  (H.^),  Johns  and  (2). 
In  the  first  place,  it  is' important  to  notice  that  the  passage  forms 
a  complete  unit;  every  stanza  iu  it  (except  the  last)  is  Boethian  and 
scholastic,  and  its  length  and  subtlety  form  a  strange  break  in 
Troilus'  passionate  despair.*  It  is  hardly  likely  that  so  long  and  so 
unified  a  passage  would  have  been  omitted  by  a  scribe.  Secondly, 
the  continuity  of  the  context  is  better  without  it.  In  line  947 
Pandarus  finds  Troilus  alone  in  the  temple,  yet  seems  to  be  stand- 

'  It  uiay  bo  asked  wlietlicr  the  present  proem,  or  such  juirt  of  it  as  ia  froiu 
lioccaeoio,  may  not  have  originally  stood  as  Troilus' song.  Internal  evidence 
is  much  aguinst  such  a  view.  The  first  three  lines  of  stanza  6  are  fairly  ojoscly 
translated  from  the  Italian,  yet  the  last  four  lines  are  spoken  by  tho  author  iu 
his  i»roper  person,  and  cannot  possibly  have  l)een  in  Troilus'  n\outh  ;  so  also 
stanza  7,  which  is  not,  however,  fronj  the  Italian.  At  first  sight  MS.  Kawl. 
Poet.  1G3  ("not  a  very  good  copy,"  according  to  Skeat,  II.  Ixxiy.)  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  proem  was  lacking  in  Chaucer's  first  copy,  for  this  MS.  (only) 
6mits;tho  proems  to  books  II, -IV.  (sob  \V.  S.  McCormick,  pp.  2it6-300  of  An 
Emjlish  Miwdlaiv)  Presented  to  Dr.  Farnivall,  kc,  Oxford,  1901).  Rut  this 
argument  is  (juaslied  by  «^wo  considerations.  In  tho  first  place,  this  MS.  has, 
in  its  proju;r  jdaoe,  Troilus'  liymn  from  IJoethius,  so  the  absence  of  the  proem 
19  certainly  not  due  ♦:>  its  use  elsewhere.  Secondly,  the  proem  to  book  IV, 
wo  can  hardly  doubt  was  written  continuously  with  books  III.  ami  IV.,  for 
all  three  corfcfipond  to  consecutive  ]iarts  of  the  Italirtn  ;  stanza  93  of  lloc: 
caccio's  third  book  is  reiuk-red  at  tho  end  of  T.  L\  III.,  tho  j)roi'm  to  IV. 
includes  most  of  the  94th  an<l  last  stanza,  and  liook  IV.  of  Ciiauccr  begins 
with  IJoccaccio's  next  stanza  (IV.  1).  If  the  absence  of  tho  proem  to  IV. 
from  MS.  Kawl.  cannot  be  duo  to  its  absence  from  Chaucer's  first  version 
neither  can  it  well  bo  argued  that  its  omission  of  those  to  books  II.  and  HI.' 
is.  Tho  absence  of  these  proems,  therefore,  is  a  sign  of  lateness,  not  of  earli' 
iiess  ;  so  nnieh  so,  in  fact,  that  it  seems  to  mo  probably  due  to  tho  scribe, 
not  to  Chaucer.  Rut  on  this  matter,  as  on  so  many  others,  we  must  defer  to 
Professor  McCJormick's  views,  when  they  shall  bo  expressed. 

"  Printed  in  Three  More  Parallel-  Texts.  In  this  part  of  the  poem  it 
generally  agrees  with  (1). 

^  This  clearly  belongs  with  what  precedes,  for  1080  ("wost  of  al  this 
thing  the  sothfastnesse  ")  refers  to  the  ]diilosophical  disiiuisition,  not  to  tho 
amorous  lament  iu  i)50-2  :  so  also  does  108 1  ("  Disputing  with  himself  in  this 
matero  "). 

*  Cf.  liouusbury,  Sliuiies,  III.  874-5. 
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jn«  at  tho  door  (Uirinp  tho  wliolo  of  tliis  diRcourflo,  for  ho  dorn  not 
cniiip  in  till  1085;  Hippo  two  linos  nlmopt  contmdict  oach  otlior.' 
AnotluT  iiift'o  of  ovidcnco  that  tlio  rout  of  tlio  poom  iindonvont 
rovision,  nnd  tlmt  during  it  this  paflsngn  wm  nddod,  is  that  tho 
only  vnri(\nt9  in  it  notod  hy  McCotiuick  nro  fouf  trivial  onon 
dourly  duo  to  th(>  flcriboa  (957,  958,  989,  lOG  J) ;  thin  nmkoB  1 
variant  to  33  linos,  but  clsowhoro  in  book  IV.  accnnling  to  McCor- 
mick's  tAblos  thoro  arc  about  1  to  11  linos,  including  eomo  very 
signifirant  chanpos.^ 

A  vliolly  diffornnt  considoration  which  distingnishca  this  passage 
from  tlio  context  is  tho  rhymo-usago,  ns  to  which,  by  the  kindnosa 
of  Trofossor  Goorgo  Honipl,  I  nm  able  t«  prosont  noni(^  information 
gained  by  him.  Excluding  this  pai^sago,  tho  impure  0  :  ij '  rhymo 
occurs,  to  1000  linos,  3  times  in  book  I.,  2  in  book  II.,  ^  in  book 
III.,  and  not  at  all  in  books  IV.  and  V. ;  but  in  those  133  lines  it 
occurs  twice  (1035-6,  1072-4).  Ho  also  points  out  that  tho  cheap 
rhyme-wonls  in  accented  -iuge  (or  'ing,  participle  or  verbal  noun) 
occur,  to  1000  lines,  18  times  in  book  I.,  11  in  II.,  and  4  in  III.- 
V.*  ;  but  in  this  passage  thoy  occur  no  loss  than  11  timoa  (986-7, 
089-91-2,  1014-15,1016-18,  1075-6)— more  than  twenty  times  as 
ofton  as  thoy  Rhould  according  to  what  is  usual  in  book  IV.  The 
force  of  this  last  argument  is  somewhat  weakened,  to  bo  auro,  by 
tho  fact  that  such  a  discourse  as  that  of  Troilus  naturally  contains 
an  unusual  number  of  abstract  nouns  in  -inge.  I3ut  the  two  points 
together  certainly  distinguish  tho  passage  aharply  from  it«  aur- 
roundings.'' 

'  PniKlnniB  is  iianipil  in  Iwth  1085  and  1080.  If  tho  linoH  hud  l)oen  written 
consccutivrlv  thr  rrpctition  would  probnldy  have  boon  avoided. 

'  To  this  bit  of  pvidonro  cf.  ft  parnllol  in  //.  0.  W.,  p.  110  Wlow. 

"  ("f.  ton  Ilrink,  Chnrucm  Sprache  nnd  Vcrsknruil  (liclntig,  1800),  p.  191  | 
bnt  rf.  p.  23. 

*  I.  e.  only  4  timos  to  evory  1000  linos  in  book  IV.,  cxolndinR  tliis  passngo. 

'  Since  all  this  cvidnnm  shows  that  Chancer  became  more  fostldioua  ns  to 
his  rhymes  dnrinp  tlio  composition  of  T.C,  it  may  suj^post  to  somo  that  thu 
passage  must  have  been  written  before  tho  greater  part  of  tho  poem  ;  It  may 
seem  as  if  wo  had  hero  another  examnlo  of  Chaucer's  "  economy  "  (to  use 
Trofossor  Koeppel's  word)  in  r"tt^'"£  P"^'^''*  "f  old  cloth  into  a  now  garment. 
Hut  this  is  more  than  doubtml.  Tho  first  two  and  the  last  stanras  were 
certainly  written  for  T.  C,  and  tbo  others,  with  their  plentiful  use  of  tho  pronoun 
/,  have  the  nppcaranon  of  lM>ing.  I  doubt  very  much  if  anv  thoroughly 
consistent  nnllomiitv  or  dovolopmont  in  rhymonsago  or  metrfeal-nsiigo  c*n 
bo  made  out  in  Chaucer's  noetry ;  and  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any 
a  nrinri  reason  why  It  should  be.  I  am  not  Ignorant  that  othen  take  r 
Tehemontlv  opposit*  view,  and  that  Shakspero's  practice  hw  been  pleaded 
M  ft  rarallel  i  bat  Shakspere'i  motricftl  development  wm  p«rt  of  ii  wide- 
Bpread,  trseeable  ind  eaailr  explicable  national  orolution  in  Tertiflcttlon. 
On  all  this  cf.  Lowei  in  P^iblie.  ifod.  Lang,  yfufoe.,  zx.  811-12. 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Chaucer  added  this 
pasaago  when  the  poem  had  been  Bome  time  in  circulation.  Most 
readers  will  agree  that  it  was  no  great  improvement.  At  times  it  b 
impressive  and  beautiful,  and  recalls  part  of  the  Complaint  of  Mara 
and  Palamon's  fine  lament  in  the  Knighfs  Tale,  but  enough  has 
alrca^ly  been  said  of  its  unsuitability  to  the  "  lewed  "  Troilus  in  a 
mood  of  despair.  This  is  not  the  only  case  where  Chaucer  appears 
as  a  careless  or  injudicious  reviser.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  inclusion  of  this  passage  in  one  or  two  . 
MSS.,  such  as  the  Johns,  which  otherwise  in  this  book  follow 
the  first  redaction ;  for  the  passage  was  one  sure  to  interest  the 
serious-minded  reader,  and  therefore  to  be  copied  in  where  it  did 
not  belong  (as  wo  can  sec  happened  in  MS.  Phillipps).  lu  a  case 
like  this,  omission  is  more  significant  than  insertion. 

The  passage  from  the  Teseule  (V.  1807-1827)  is  absent  from 
MSS.  Harl.  3943  (II,)  and  2392  (II,),  and  added  later  in  Pliillipps  ;» 
MS.  Gg,  which  in  this  book  gencmlly  agrees  with  Ph,  breaks  oil 
before  this  point.  The  passage  is  piesent  in  Johns  and  (2).  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this,  too,  is  a  later  insertion.  Tlio  passage 
contains  unsympathetic  erudite  conceits,  brought  from  afar,  and 
forces  apart  two  lines  (1806,  1828)  which  are  consecutive  in  the 
Filostrafo ;  we  may  wonder  a  little  that  Chaucer  should  i)ut  it  in  at 
any  time,  but  his  doing  so  is  more  intelligible  when  the  poem  had 
grown  soinewliat  cold  to  him.-  It  is  true  that  other  passages  at  the 
end  indicate  some  sort  of  revulsion  of  feeling  on  Chaucer's  part ; 
but  a  Christian  transcending  of  a  worldly  poem,  a  sense  of  the 
futility  of  earthly  happiness,  which  a  medioeval  man  miglit  easily 
draw  from  the  Tivilus,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  ratlior  meretricious 
piece  of  that  paganism  which  Chaucer  expressly  disclaims  a  little 
later  (18-49-55).  In  the  other  cases  the  Middle  Ages  were  simply 
calling  back  one  of  their  children  who  was  escajting  from  them. 
Without  this  passage  the  course  of  thought  is  decidedly  bettor ;  as 
things  are,  *•  Swich  fyn  hath,  lo,  this  Troilus"  (1828),  "in  this 

*  It  is  highly  interesting  to  note  that  the  Inter  insertion  of  these  three  pas- 
sages in  MS.  I'h  show  th;it  it  heloiigcd  to  a  really  scholiirly  adiuirer  of  the 
poet.  Wo  have  here  an  oxainplo  of  something  like  collation  iu  the  fifteenth 
century. 

■■^  Koch  thought  (Knyl.  Slrul.,  I.  271)  it  was  put  in  on  first  writing  because 
Chaucer  considered  IJoccaccio's  account  of  Troilus' death  too  brief;  later,  he 
thought  it  first  appeared  in  a  second  version  (Chronology,  p.  36).  Cf.  also 
A.  W.  Pollard,  Chuuccr :  The  Knight'a  Talc  (London,  1903),  p.  110.  Lowes 
takes  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  addition  (FabL  Mod.  Lung.  Assoc.,  xx. 
847). 
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wyao  l>n  dnydi*  "  (1831),  hiwo  to  go  bftck  twenty  or  thirty  linos  for 
thoir  cxplnnntion,  nnd  nftor  his  choorful  (light  and  scorn  of  those 
who  wept  for  him  it  ia  a  littlo  odd  to  roturn  to  the  pathos  of  liia 
death.  1  Considering,  thr>n,  that  thn  passago  is  a  unit,  of  different 
Honrco  fron\  tliat  of  its  context,  tliat  it  is  lacking  in  at  h'ast  throo 
related  MSS.,  some  of  which  nlso  lack  the  Ijocthius  passages,  and 
that  such  a  passage  is  less  likely  to  have  been  omitted  hy  a  scribe 
wh(>re  it  once  was  than  to  have  been  inserted  where  it  was  not, — 
this  passage,  too,  is  a  strong  argument  for  division. 

It  may  be  taken  as  proved,  I  think,  that  wo  have  at  least  two 
versions  of  the  Troilw.^  And  almost  all  the  ovidenco  that  bears 
on  the  question  of  priority  has  indicated  that  the  version  con- 
l;un(-d  in  (2),  l\rSS.  Corpus,  Campsall,  and  Harleian  2280,  is  the 
latvr;  it  is  the  I'arlhor  from  the,  Italian,  and  the  better.  Disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  this  version  omits  I.  890-G  and  IV.  708-14. 
admirable  and  even  essential  stanzas  which  must  have  been  omitted 
by  overflight,^  I  find  just  one  case  worth  mentioning  where  the 
reading  of  (2)  looks  like  the  earlier,  the  striking  one  recorded  above 
on  pp.  3,  4.*    A  few  cases  like  this  ajid  tlio?e  in  the  note  may  bo 

'  Sinillnrly  ton  Brink  {Chnrucr  Shulicn,  Ttp.  flO-1) ;  I  acroo  with  Kocli  tliat 
Homo  of  his  otlmr  argnmnnt-s  arc  not  no  roou  {En^j.  Stud.,  I,  270).  I  drfcr  till 
Inter  A  (li<irnMHinn  nl  tlin  idea  tliat  thin  passnj^o  is  port  of  tho  rf^ftrij  of  a 
Htnii7i\ic  Virlaiium  mul  Arritf  (sen  pp.  49-01). 

■■^  It  is  Hugprttivo  to  cfiinparo  tho  clearly  Koniiitie  rhnrnctcrof  these  revisions 
with  theiiiHinninciiit  vnriniis  lendinps  on  wliich  I'mf.  K.  K.  Hoot  buses  his  eon- 
jectiuo  tlint  Chaiircr  revised  the  I'nrl.  of  Fowln  (see  Journ.  of  derm.  J'hihl., 
V.  180-103),  and  Prof.  .1.  H.  IMlilcibcck  thnt  he  revised  tho  first  six  Lrrfmds  of 
Unnd  n'omen  {Chniun-'s  L.  G.  ]V.,  London,  1002;  pp.  34-42);  or  to  com- 
i.iire  them  oven  with  the  noculiarities  of  MS.  Hail.  7334  of  the  C.  T.,  which 
1  believe  arc  not  due  to  Chaucer.  Cf.  jnv  preface,  p.  v,  Tho  ffenuinciiess  of 
tlie  revisions  is  further  «n^;f,'csted  by  the  fact  tnat  nearly  all  that  I  have 
recorded  (many  of  McCormick's  Tanants  may  bo  scribal)  are  in  Iwoks  III. 
and  IV.  Evidently  Chaucer  took  most  interest  in  the  more  intense  i>art8  of 
tho  ntnry, 

^  Tho  former  passaRo  is  known  only  in  three  MRS.,  nil  belonging  to  tho  first 
version  (McCormick,  in  tho  Furnivall  Miscellany,  p.  300). 

*  There  are  three  other  possible  cases.  "Or  that  tlie  god  ouijht  spak  "  (Ph, 
H„  Qg  ;  III.  f)4:3)  introduces  morn  variety  than  "  Er  that  Apollo  spalc  "  (.lo, 
(2)  ;  cf.  nil,  646).  In  V.  430,  M.SS.  H,,'  Og,  Jo.  and  HI  1230  have  it  thnt 
Hnrjiodon  wos  "  ful  of  heigh  largesse"  ;  (2)  says  Im  was  "  ful  of  heigh  prow- 
iHMo"  ;  the  Italian  has  "d'nlto  ruoro,"  while  tho  stanza  dwells  on  his  hospi- 
tality. Hut  tlui  llrst  reading  is  doubtful  English,  and  is  very  likely  a  scribfl'a 
blunder.  In  V.  1502-4,  where  tho  reference  is  to  the  Thelxiid  of  StAtius,  IX. 
497-B3P,  807-007,  tho  reading  of  Og  and  Jo  ii  slightly  more  faithful  to  the 
Latin  (though  it  iihowi  less  familiarity  with  it),  than  that  of  Ph,  H„  and 
(2).  [Not<' hero  an  important  case  where  I'h  agrees  with  (2)  against  othort  of 
(1).  Sooltolow.)  Hut  when  the  reference  i«  to  another  work  than  tho  goner»I 
source  of  tho  poem  accuracy  is  ambiguous  in  ita  toatimony,  and  the  a^cond 
reading  la  better  In  other  waya,  Obviously  nothing  can  bo  based  nn  theae 
caaoa. 
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accoiintoil  for  in  so  many  ways  that  they  do  not  weaken  perceptibly 
the  conclusion  that  the  version  consistently  represented  by  the 
second  group  of  MSS.  is  the  later. 

Professor  McCorraick,^  as  has  been  said  above,  believes  that  the 
versions  which  we  have  been  discussing  are  the  second  and  third  in 
point  of  time,  and  that  from  the  second  may  bo  extracted  a  first 
This  opinion  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  by  evidence,  so  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  heavy  upon  one 
who  holds  it.2  The  evidence  accessible  at  present  seems  to  mo  to 
be  anything  but  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a  third  version.  In  the 
first  place,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  wo  should  not  expect  many 
cases  of  Ihree  genuine  readings  for  one  passage,  it  would  be  natural 
that  in  some  cases  Chaucer  should  not  have  satisfied  himself  even 
in  his  second  version.  Now  there  are  no  cases  where  a  tliiril  read- 
ing carries  conviction  of  its  genuineness;  and  only  twice  can  a  thii-d 
reading  which  occurs  in  more  than  one  MS.  possibly  be  considered. 

If.  737-8.  .  .  .  he  able  is  for  to  have  .  .  .  the  tluilLieste 

That  womman  is,  so  she  hir  honour  save.     I'll,  H.^,  Gg 
As  ferforth  as  she  may  hir  honour  save.  11^,  Jo 

To  ben  his  love,  so  eho  hir  honour  save.  (1) 

III.  458-9.  Lost  any  wight  divynen  or  devyso 

Wolde  in  this  speche  .  .  .  Ph,  llg,  Gg 

Wolde  on  this  thing  ...  H^,  Jo 

Wolde  of  hem  two  ...  (2) 

In  the  first  passage  the  second  reading  is  probably  corrupt,  and  in 
the  second  the  first.  In  neither  is  there  any  evidence  for  a  third 
edition. 

The  only  other  satisfactory  evidence  would  bo  a  MS.  which 
should  consistently  embody  it,  as  group  (2)  constiintly  rcprcsonts  a 
version  different  from  that  best  represented  (according  to  McCor- 
mick)  by  MS.  Camb.  Gg;  which  should  bo  nearest  of  all  to  the 
Italian,  and  which  should  sometimes  agree  with  the  second  version 
and  not  with  the  third,  and  sometimes  differ  from  both,  and  should 
never  follow  the  third  only.  These  demands  aro  exacting,  of 
course,  l)ut  an  approximation  to  them  would  bo  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  conviction.     Some  such  MS.  McCormick  appears  to  think 

'  Olobe  C/tnucer,  p.  xli. 

■•'  Mrtiiy  littli)  H\\])a  in  the  C.  T.  and  elsewhere  show  that  Chaucer  was  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  even  reading  his  own  poetry. 
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we  have  in  rhillippp,  t\nd  t\t  tho  very  beginning  of  hta  table  wo 
scorn  to  find  confirmntion  of  hia  opinion.  It  can  luUtlly  bo  doubtod, 
JIB  wo  hftvo  pcon  fvlrondy,  that 

"  With  chero  and  vois  ful  pi  tons,  ond  wopingo  "  (I.  Ill) 
was  Chaucer's  original  translation  of 

••  E  con  voco  0  con  vista  oasai  piotosa," 
and  that  ho  mado  a  later  improvement  in 

•'  With  pitous  vois  and  tondrcly  wopingo  " ; 
now  tho  first  reading  occura  only  in  Ph  and  H,,  which  agrco 
closely  throughout  this  book,  and  tho  other  MSS.  of  (1)  agreo  with 
(2).  But  thiR,  BO  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  absolutely  tho  Inst  evi- 
dence of  the  sort ;  thore  is  no  othor  significant  case  in  which  Ph  is 
closer  to  the  Italian  than  our  last  version,  whore  the  Og  MS.  is  not 
just  as  closo.^  Rforoovor,  the  Ph  MS.  seems,  on  tho  testimony  of 
Professor  Skoat''  and  Professor  Kittredgo,  unlikely  to  deserve 
the  importnncrs  which  Professor  McCormick  attaches  to  it ;  it  is 
lato  and  very  corrupt,  and  appears  to  be  at  tho  end  of  a  long  descent ; 
it  would  bo  not  a  littlo  strange  if  this  MS.  alone  should  presorvo 
tho  first  version  intact.  Tut  the  most  ruinous  charge  against  MS. 
Ph  is  that  peveral  times  during  book  III.  and  elsowhere  (among 
others,  in  some  of  the  passages  quoted  above)  it  switches  over  and 
agrees  with  (2),  the  Corpus-Campsall  group,  which  throughout, 
McCormick  says,  represents  the  third  version,  while  his  second  group 
(Johns,  etc.)  difTora  from  both.  This  on  his  theory  is  absolutely 
inexplicable';  it  can  indicate  just  one  thing — that  in  book  III.,  at 
least,  Ph  is  derived  or  corrected  from  some  MS.  of  group  (2).  But 
if  in  practically  all  significant  variations,  Ph  follows  MSS.  now  of 
my  group  (1),  now  of  (2),  what  becomes  of  its  independence,  of  its 
tontimony  for  a  version  difforont  from  both  P 

'  The  oml»8lon»  or  later  inRortionii  In  Ph  (already  troatod)  are  not  peculiar 
to  It. 

Soo  hid  Pinrn  Plmrmnn,  II.  Ixx. 


*  Tho  noRsiblo  suKKcsllon  that  Chaucer  might  have  taken  an  nncorrocted 
rory  of  tlie  first  version  as  a  basis  for  tho  third,  which  would  therefore  at  timci 
follow  the  first  and  not  tho  second,  la  negatived  by  the  extraordinary 
solicitude  which  he  shows  for  the  text  of  the  poem. 

*  A  farther  argnment  against  tho  primatlal  position  which  McCormick 
assigns  to  MS.  Ph  is  to  b«  found  in  the  peculiarities  of  Mfl.  Rawl.  Poet  1(53, 
which  he  has  thoroughly  collated,  and  which  his  tables  show  to  agree  usually 
with  (1),  though  it  sometimes  switchos  over  to  (2).  In  his  article  in  the  Fum\- 
rnll  MiACfllany  (pp.  296-300)  he  shows  that  It  contains  at  the  Tory  end  of  book 
II.,  between  1760  and  17B1,  a  genuine  stania  found  nowhere  else.  Professor 
McCormick  bfiUerefl  that  It  it  ntiplaced  ;  bnt  it  Memitoma  that  Ita  InaUtence 
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The  whole  subject  ia  immensely  complicated;  to  say  that  the 
poem  underwent  one  thorough  ^)viaion  all  at  one  time  may  possibly 
Ih)  too  simple  an  explanation.  All  that  I  have  said  must  be 
regarded  as  submisaive  to  Professor  McCurmiok'a  further  communi- 
cations. But  meanwhile  it  seems  certain  that  Chaucer  produced 
two  versions,  and  fairly  certain  that  lie  produced  only  two.* 

As  to  the  date  of  the  revision,  it  is  impossible  to  bo  very  de- 
finite and  certain,  but  it  seems  natural  that  some  years  should  have 
elapsed  between.  There  is  one  small,  but  perhaps  respectable  and 
certainly  curious,  piece  of  evidence  iu  the  two  versions  as  to  the  date 
of  the  sBcond.  In  book  IV. ,  59G-7 ,  MSS.  I'h,  Gg,  Jo,  Harl.  1 239  and 
Ilail.  4912  (all  belonging,  apparently,  to  version  l.)make  Pandarus 
«»ay  to  Troilus,  w^iile  urging  forcible  detention  of  Criseyde  in  Troy, 

"  It  is  no  rape  in  my  dom  ne  no  vice, 
Hir  to  withholdon  that  yo  loven  most,"  - 


that  Criseyde  shall  bo  merciful  affords  a  perfectly  logicol  connection  with  what 
precedes,  and  connects  as  well  with  what  follows  as  1760  docs.  It  seems 
inucit  less  likely  to  have  been  added  in  this  MS.  than  to  have  been  omitted 
ill  the  others,  probably  by  a  very  early  scribe.  The  MS.  omits  I.  890-G,  no 
doubt  by  accident,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  the  entire  proems  to  books  II.,  III. 
and  IV.  The  presence  of  the  unitiuo  stanza,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  its 
other  peculiarities,  would  put  Ka\vl.,  and  not  Ph,  m  a  peculiar  position  ;  of 
which,  again,  it  will  be  deprived  by  the  fact  that  it  agrees  with  thrco-ciuarters  of 
the  authorities  in  omitting  the  admirable  (and  indeed  indispensable)  lint-s  I. 
890-C,  and  in  containing  the  song  of  love  from  Botthius.  So  wo  are  farther 
than  ever  from  having  a  MS.  which  consistently  embodies  Chaucer's  first 
version.  la  not  the  cruelly  kind  answer  to  the  puzzle  that  which  McCormick 
elsewhere  shows  must  so  often  put  the  textual  critic  out  of  his  misery  : 
namely,  contamination  1  The  more  one  studies  the  MSS.  the  clearer  it 
Incomes  that  Chaucer  was  not  the  only  person  who  cared  about  the  purity  of 
his  text.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  more  fastidious  and  critical 
readers  than  we  always  n-alize.  In  a  graphic  jiassago  of  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  C.  T.  ((juoted  by  McCormick  elsewhere)  Caxtou  tells 
liow  one  of  his  customers  protested  against  the  incorrectness  of  the  first,  and 
supplied  him  with  a  better  copy. 

*  The  next  thing  we  may  liopo  for  is  a  parallel-text  edition  of  the  two 
versions,  which  i>erhaps  could  be  produced  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy, 

'^  It  is  worth  noting  that  here  is  a  clear  case  where  rape  mesLua  forcible  dc- 
toilion  or  removal.  It  is  high  time  that  the  more  disagreeable  interpretation 
of  the  incident  to  be  mentioned  were  dismissed  for  good  to  the  Limbo  of 
Vanities.  Chaucer'a  own  father  was  abducted — "rapuerur.t  et  abduxerunt  " 
(Life  Kccords,  1900,  p.  ix.) ;  and  in  1387  the  tliief  was  set  to  catch  a  thief — 
Chaucer  was  on  a  commission  to  in<iuire  into  the  abduction  of  an  heiress,  of 
which  exactly  the  same  verbs  aru  ustd  (iT/ii^,  j).  'J70).  On  the  fre(iuency  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  this  sort  of  abduction  and  forced  marriage, 
see  S.  Armitage-Smith,  John  of  Gaunt,  pp.  350-1.  If  the  worse  interpretation 
were  the  true  one,  is  it  conceivable  that  Chaucer  would  have  adojited  sucli  a 
l)€ginning  to  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc  {D,  888),  a  beginning  confined  to  his 
version  of  the  story  ?  Cf.  also  Furnivall's  Triai /orLiwAf*' (Ch.  Soc,  1881), 
pp.  13G-44,  for  the  law  bearing  on  the  subject. 
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for  which  tho  othor  ftnd  Iftternuthoiiticn,  (2)  anil  Ilnrl.  3043,  rend, 
"  It  is  no  shamo  unto  you  no  no  vico  "     .     .     ., 

certainly  wc(\kor  and  less  npproprinto.  "Wo  aught  to  bo  ublo  to 
discover  flonio  ronson  for  tho  chango.  Now  it  will  bo  ronioinborod 
timt  on  ^^ny  1,  1380,  ono  Cocolia  Chaunipnigno  cxocutod  an 
instnmicnt  of  rolcnso  to  Chaucer,  "do  raptu  meo."  •  It  may 
bo  not  qnito  fanciful  to  suggest  that  when  in  tho  course  of 
revision  Clmucer  canio  to  this  passage,  a  recent  disagreeable  in- 
cident sprang  befnro  his  mind,  and  even  at  tho  cost  of  substitut- 
ing an  inferior  phraso  ho  seized  tho  opportunity  of  removing 
tho  reminder  from  his  own  and  ]n»  friends'  eight.  Ho  can 
hardly  have  been  proud  of  tho  episode,  and  had  probably  sufTorod 
in  his  pocket.'  If  this  suggestion  is  allowed  somo  weight,  it  indi- 
cates 1380,  or  somewhat  later,  as  tho  dnto  of  revision,  which  fits 
admirably  (as  will  bo  soon  later)  with  thocvidonoo  as  to  tho  dato  of 
fii-st  composition.' 

§  2.     TJif  Date. 

Tho  dato  01  tho  original  writing  of  tho  TvoUha  and  Cni^cydc  hai 
•Iways  been  a  good  deal  of  a  problem,  and  it  cannot  bo  said  to  be 
settled  yet.  In  1903  I  showed^  reason  to  beliovo  that  tho  poem 
was  mimtioned  liy  (Jower  in  his  Mirnnr  <lc  POmme,  in  a  passago 
(.'j24n-r)G)  whicli  it  seemed  then  eouM  liardly  havo  been  written 
later  than  137G,  but  which  may  proba1)ly  dato  from  about  1377/ 
This  early  dato  has  recently  been  argued  against  briefly  by  Professor 
John  Koch,"  and  more  at  largo  by  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes.^ 

'  Roo  Li/r  Rrrorth  nf  Chnnrrr  (Cli.  Soc,  1900),  pp.  22.^)-7. 

"  Tho  forco  of  tliiH  conjorturc  Ih  not  doHtroycd  by  the  fftct  that  ho  nllowftd 
the  vcrl)  rarwWi/-  to  Hland  in  IV.  630,  637  nml  60,  nnd  in  V.  896,  nnd  the 
nonn  mvimhyngf  in  I.  02  and  IV.  618  ;  for  tlie  two  formfl  of  the  word  are  so 
dilTprrnt  in  apponranco  nnd  connotation  that  they  would  not  necessarily  l« 
closrly  n«'<ooiftlod  ;  mty  inevitably  snggpstn  the  raphu,  not  «o  ravivihf,  [Cf. 
anoh  a  hho  of  tho  Torb  aa  in  T.  C,  IV.  1474  and  N.  P.  T.,  4.'514  ("So  was  he 
ravitshcd  with  liiH  flatcryo  ").]  Moreover,  Chancer  may  not  havo  boou  earoeat 
cnoiinh  in  his  antipatliv  to  undertake  no  many  fnrtl\er  changes. 

•■'  I  shall  show  lator  that  the  insertion  of  the  7'f«W<'stanfas  can  hardly  hare 
been  done  later  than  tho  writing  of  the  Knight's  Tale  (whir.h  I  hold  to  b« 
prncticallv  idontiral  with  the  fa/amon).  Tho  revision,' therefore,  must  hare 
contidorniily  antodatod  tho  Prdogneoi  the  Lfgend,  1386.    See  pn.  74-B  below. 

*  In  MnUrn  Philnlngif,  I.  817-824.  I  need  hardly  repeat  the  oritlclm  of 
prevlons  conjecture  there  given. 

'  For  a  ftall  dlecaasion  of  tho  date  of  the  Minmr  I  mnit  refer  to  Appendit 
A,  pp.  220-B. 

«  Aw.  Shut.,  xxxTi.  140-41. 

">  htUietmoM  of  Uu  Mod.  Lang,  At$oe.  qf  Amtrlen,  xx.  823-88. 
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The  objectionB  of  tho  fpnner  seem  to  me  not  difficult  to  meet. 
He  thinks  the  period  from  1373 »  to  1376  too  crowded  by  tho 
St.  Cecelia,  the  Palamon  and  the  Botthius.     But  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  putting  the  first  and  last  liere,^  and  the  best 
possible  reason,  as  we  shall  see  later,  for  not  putting  the  Palamoii 
here  and  for  not  believing  that  any  part  of  the  Troilus  was  derived 
from  that  poem.     The  idea  that  tho  word  comedie  in  Troilus,  V. 
1788,  implies  provision  of  the  House  of  Fame  or  tho  Parliament  of 
Fowls  I  tried  to  show  in  this  very  article  is  groundless  ;  as  also  the 
gratuitousness  of  the  idea   that  tho  epithet  **  moral "  applied  to 
Gower  in  V.  185G  must  refer  to  any  of  his  longer  poems.     "Wo 
may  reasonably  suppose   that  he  was  born  about  tho  year  1330 
or  possibly  somewhat  later ; "  ^  are  we  to  suppose  that  at  the  ago 
of  forty-fivo  lie  had  written  nothing  or  shown  no  traits  of  character 
that  would  have  earned   him  such   an   epithet   from   a  personal 
associnte  as  well  then  as  ten  years  later?     Happily  we  are  coming 
to  realize  Chaucer  less  as  a  literary  phenomenon  and  more  as  a  man  ; 
were  not  his  relations  with  Gower  rather  pei-sonal  than  literary  1 
Nor  can  I  see  that  four  or  five  years  is  too  short  a  time  for  such 
modifications  in  tiie  Troilus  of  Boccaccio's  conception  as  Dr.  Koch 
mentions.     Altogether,  therefore,  he  does  little  but  reiterate,  with- 
out developing,  the  arguments  which  I  tried  to  refute  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  article.     He  suggests  that  Chaucer  was  writing  the 
Troilus  but  had  not  yet  finished  it  in  1376.     But  ho  does  grant 
that  Gower's  reference  is  to  Chaucer's  i>oeni. 

Lowes*  discussion  demands  more  extended  treutmeut.  His  argu- 
ments against  my  interpretation  of  tlio  passage  in  Gower  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  treat  later ;  first  I  shall  considttr  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  lato  date,  that  which  ho  suggests  being  1383-5."'  One 
matter  which  bears  on  the  date  of  tho  Troilus  is  its  relation  with 
the  Legeml  of  Good  Women.  Lowes  adopts  ^  and  develops  ten 
Brink's  view  of  a  close  chronological  relation  between  them.  The 
matter  can  be  discussed  hero  only  by  anticipating  some  points  in  my 
discussion  of  the  later  poem.  He  declares  (p.  821)  that  "the 
immediate  occasion  of  tho  Prologue  was  manifestly  tho  stir  caused 

^  May,  uot  November  (aa  Koch  says,  ignoring  Mather's  rediscovery  of  the 
date)  ;  see  my  article,  p.  319. 
'^  On  the  Boethius,  see  p.  34  below. 
*  O.  C.  Macaulay's  Oouer,  IV.  xxix. 
«  Public,  of  the  Mod.  Laiuj.  Assoc,  xx.  861. 
»  Jbid.,  pp.  81i)-23. 
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liy  Uio  publication  of  llio  Tiviltm,''  but  I  IkjIu'Vo  ii  vory  good  caso 
ciiii  bn  inndo  out  for  a  ililToroiit  view.  Tho  (Jod  of  Lovo  rcproochcs 
Iho  poet  (322- 3ri) '  with  (<nmity  to  liini  and  his  sorvftntfl,  with  hin- 
dering thcni  by  his  "  trnnslftcioun,"  find  with  having  "  tmnshitod  tlio 
Homrtuncc  of  thi-  Koac,"  and  having  8nid  a«  l»o  "  liato  "  of  Crisnydu. 
Tho  llinvturo  i\f  the  lime,  tho  tninslation  jtar  cx'-cllcncc,  is  at 
least  M  iirominont  in  this  passage  m  tho  Troihti^,  and  so  also  in 
Alccntis'  defenci!  (302-72,  441).  Thoroforo  thcro  is  nothing  in 
thcao  rofcrcncea  to  mako  ono  suppose  that  tho  Tivilus  had  just  bcon 
publirthed,  anymore  than  that  tho  Ilomanoc  of  (he  Iloi>o  h(\(\  \mt 
been.  Hut  what  is  nioro  important,  I  hopo  to  show  later  strong 
reasons  for  believing,  as  Lowes  does  not,  the  orthodox  view  that 
not  only  is  tho  r-Prologuo  nn  elaborate  conipliiuont  to  tho  (piecn, 
but  that  tlie  whole  IjCjnul  may  have  bcon  written  at  her  re(iuc8t. 
She  landed  in  England  in  December,  1381,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who 
almost  certainly  know  no  Knglish,  and  it  would  bo  somo  years 
before  she  would  bo  familiar  with  Chaucer'n  pootry.  It  seems  to 
me  that  tho  language  of  the  Pivloi/ue  is  at  least  as  consistent  with 
tho  view  that  sho  had  just  become  familiar  with  his  poetry  and 
tirged  him  to  a  more  gallant  manner  towanls  women,  as  with  tho 
view  tlmt  it  is  the  product  of  a  supposed  general  sensation  produced 
by  tho  first  publication  of  tho  Troilm.^ 

Of  Lowes'  arguments  for  a  late  date  for  tho  Tmilii^,  there  remain 
two — th(>  fact  (pp.  820-821)  that  tho  ond  of  it  seems  to  euggost 
prevision  of  tho  Lrijoul  of  Good  Womc.u^  and  its  oxcollenco  ond 
maturity  (833-840).  As  to  tho  second,  I  have  nothing  to  soy 
against  his  fine  analysis  of  somo  of  tho  virtues  of  tho  poem  ; 
assuredly,  he  says  none  too  much  of  its  vigour  of  characterization, 
its  artintic  mastery  ond  its  skill  in  dialogue  and  in  episode.  Hut  I 
do  (h'uy  Ills  conclusion.  Li  tho  first  place,  to  an  extent  which  is 
seldom  realized,  ond  which  deserves  much  fuller  treatment  than 
tliis,  tho  merits  of  tlio  Troihii*  oro  duo  to  tho  FUofiraio.  To  my 
mind  tho  latter,  is  quite  ofl  good  a  poem  ;  it  is  bettor  proportioned,  and 
its  characterization,  if  loss  complex  ond  ottmctivo,  is  most  natural. 
Again,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  tho  powers  evinced  by  tho 

'  I  f\\*\\  liore  Msnmp  thut  vernlon  F  ( "  B  ")  of  tho  Prolognt  Is  the  earllor,  a 
view  which  Lowo«  has  done  go  much  toeitnMlih.  IfO("  A")  were  the  etrlior, 
It  would  not  matter  In  thin  ronnoction. 

•  Tho  nw  In  L.  G.  W,  of  three  iitAn«M  from  the  ononlnff  of  the  FitoitrrUo 
(ill«coTered  earlier  by  Lowei ;  cf.  his  article,  pp.  822-8)  of  course  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  Chaucer  owned  a  MR.  of  that  poem,  and  iropliea  no  neoesaary 
chronological  connection  of  T.  (J.  with  L.  (J,  IK 

DBV.  on.  0 
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TioUus  wore  ilovoloiMiJ  within  a  fow  years  of  Chaucer's  introduction 
to  Ituliuu  litcmturo.     It  is  postiiblo  to  misundurstancl  tho  Italian 
iufluouco  on  Chaucor ;  what  it  did  for  him,  it  seems  to  mo,  was  to 
open   tho   sluice  rather  than  to  till  tho  reservoir.     Ho   had    long 
been  a  mature  man,  and,  what  we  do  not  always  remember,  familiar 
with  tlie  greatest  poets  of  the  Romans.     Till  ho  wont  to  Italy,  what 
ho  lacked  w.is  a  poetic  form,  and  tho   ability   to   ossimilato    tho 
intluonco  of  the  ancients;  he  had  had  hitherto  only  the  truuvere 
manner  of  the  French,     The  'Trecentisti  were  in   part  an  inter- 
mediary between  him  and  the  ancient  and  higher  ideal  of  poetic 
style,  they  performed  (if  so  humblo  a  metaphor  may  be  allowed) 
the  function  of  tho  plant  between  tho  mineral  and  tho  animal.     I 
800  no  reason  why  under  a  keen  stimulus  tlio  poet  should  not 
have  rapidly  overtaken  tiio  man,  why  Cluiucer  could  not  do  at 
thirty-iive   what   he   could   do   at   forty-three.      Any   number  of 
otlier  poetic  biogiapliies  will  bear  me  out.*     As  to  tho  particular 
(pialilies  which  Luwea  dwells  on,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  bo 
almost  as  sudden  in  ajjpoaring  at  the  latter  age  as  the  former, 
for  I  cannot  possibly  believe  that  the  I'alainon  and  Arcite  and 
tho   Leyends   preceded  tho  Troilus.      Again  and  again   a  priori 
arguments  of   this  kuid  have  burst  before  a  piece  of  evidence. 
May  I  say  that  I  have  become  gradually  but  lirndy  convinced  that 
Chaucer's  literary  manner  after  1372  depended  far  less  on  the  time 
of  life  when  he  was  writing  than  on  the  character  of  his  sul)joct  ? 
This  is  a  highly  important  point,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return 
repeatedly  in  treating  the  Canterbury  Tides.     It  will  account  for 
tho  inferiority  of  tho  JIuiise  of  Fame  and  the  Parliament  of  Foirls 
to  tho  Troilus.     Therefore  I  cannot  feel  that  the  excellence  of  tbo 
I'roilus  is  an  argument  against  an  early  date. 

The  most  striking  point  which  Lowes  makes,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  foreshadowing  of  tho  Leyend  in  Troilus,  V.  1772-85;  Chaucer 
wishes  he  might  write  of  Penelope  and  Alcestis,  and  warns  women 
against  false  men.-  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  occurrence  of 
this  passage  in  tho  Troilus;  oven  without  the  Lctjcnd  it  would  not 

*  LowcB  at  times  well  illustrates  Chaucer's  procedure  by  Toiiiiyson's. 
May  not  the  ruiiidily  witli  which  Cliaucer  responded  to  tli«  Italian  stunulus 
be  paralleled  by  Coloridgo's  sudden  jjoetio  growth  under  the  inllucnce  of 
Wordswortli  ?  iioth  he  and  Chaucer  were  inipivssionablu  pouts,  and  it  seeiua 
to  me  that  their  rapid  giowth  was  uxtpiisitely  natural. 

*  Lowes,  i)p.  820-1.  As  to  the  conialic  in  lino  1788,  Lowes  and  I  both 
show  thoiouglily  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  imply  any  particular  plan 
{!'.  M.  L.  A.,  XX.  555  ;  Mod.  thilU.,  i.  818). 
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'•hnvo  BorimiHly  piizzlcil  any  olio  for  a  niOTucnt "  (to  Iwrrow  Lowes' 
own  liinguiij,'(>  from  where  it  is  Icsh  in  plrtcc,  \\  828,  not<i) ;  iiml  there 
in  nothing  iinlikc'ly  in  Chaucer's  having  vngiiely  foreseen  iho  Lcf/cnd 
years  beforo  ho  wrote  it,  If  it  ^s'n<^  written  at  the  queen's  BUg- 
gofltion,  this  imsxnge  ot  the  end  of  tlie  Tmilm  may  have  been  what 
made  her  think  of  such  a  rci)aration  for "  the  Iloso  and  eek  Criscyde." 
At  ajiy  ralo,  I  cannot  think  for  an  instant  that  this  pa^iago  win  bo 
weightvl  against  the  evidence  for  an  early  date ;  to  which  we  may 
now  tuni. 

Two  considerations  point  to  a  fairly  early  date  for  the  Troiltu, 
earlier  corlninly  than  138r),  tho  datcr  which  Lowes  assigns  it.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  well  known  that  Cliaucer  is  very  fond  of  his  own 
wonls,  and  constantly  repeats  favourite  or  convenient  phrases  or 
lines.  I  shall  later  have  to  point  out  very  many  cases  of  this. 
Now  the  prepcnt  Kniijht'f  Talc  is  connected  with  the  Troilw  on 
the  one  haml,  and  the  Lc(/eii>l  of  (iofxl  Wown  on  tlio  other,  by 
a  large  number  of  such  repetitions,  as  I  shall  show  later,  which 
seem  to  indicate  for  tho  original  Palamon  ami  Arriic  a  position 
between  tho  two.*  Tho  absence  of  such  parallels  between  tho 
TroihiA  anil  tho  h'ljcud  is  very  striking,  considering  their  fro<iuont 
parallels  to  other  poems.  Except  for  the  passage  in  tho  Troiliu 
whicli  forcsha/lows  tho  Legend,  and  for  one  or  two  expressions 
which  aro  pandlcled  in  tho  Kiiiijfif'n  Tnle  as  well  (which  thoroforo 
was  probably  tho  transmitter),  I  find  only  two  common  to  tlio 
Tivilus  and  tho  Legend.  T.  C,  IV.  15,  is  almost  tho  same  as 
L.  O.  W.,  Prologue  G,  265  : 

••For  how  (How  that)  Crisoydc  Troilus  forsook." 

Ihit  here,  it  Avill  bo  seen,  tho  parallel  is  in  the  prologue  which  we 
shall  see  is  surely  tho  later,  dating  from  alx>ut  1394.  T.  C,  III. 
733-4,  is  parallel  to  L.  G.  W.,  2029-30 : 

"  O  fatal  Bustren,  which,  or  any  clnoth 
Mo  shapn  was,  my  dcstene  mo  si>onne  ;" 

"  Sin  first  that  day  that  shapen  was  my  sherte, 
Or  by  tho  fatal  sustren  had  my  dom." 

Rut  most  of  thih  is  paralleled  in  tho  Kmght*$  Tale}     Considering, 

'  See  pp.  78-8  ImjIow,  In  my  chapter  on  the  Tttcide  po<<m«.  The  Talae  of 
this  evidence  U  rccngnlTied  by  Skriit,  Ihongh  it  mnkeii  tgainit  hU  chronology 
(HI.  804),  and  by  Muther  (FumitaU  Mi*cellany,  p.  808). 

•  "That  ihapcn  wm  my  dwth  erst  tlian  Diy  ahprte"  (166fl).  For  Iht 
rwt,  r.  v.,  111.  1282  =  Kn,  T.,  8089  =  L.  0.  W.,  Prol.  F,  188.    In  the  pMaaf{« 
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then,  tho  closouesa  of  tho  KniijliVs  Tale  in  phraseology  to  the 
Troilui  and  to  the  wholo  Leyend  of  Good  Women,  it  is  very  strik- 
iug  that  there  8houId  be  ahuost  no  parallels  between  tho  two  latter. 
It  certainly  makes  against  the  view '  that  tho  Troilus  was  written 
close  to  and  between  most  or  all  tho  individual  legends  and  the 
Prolmjuc  of  the  Leijciul  of  Good  Women;  that  the  legends  were 
written  about  1380,  tho  VaXauum  about  1382,  Ti'oUm  1383-5,  and 
tho  Pi-oloijne  of  the  Leijend  ui  1380.^  So  far  as  this  evidence  has 
value,  it  seems  to  indicate  an  order  of  things  like  that  which  I 
arrive  at  by  other  methods  :  Troilus  (revised  later),*  Pahuiion, 
Letjend  of  Good  Women. 

liut  there  is  one  more  piece  of  evidence  against  Lowes'  date  for 
Troilus,  and  somewliat  iu  favour  of  mine.  Skeat  points  out  that  it 
•is  mentioned  and  fre(piently  quoted  in  the  'Testament  of  Lore, ^  once 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  but  really  by  Thomas  Usk.'^  I  nee  I  not 
repeat  all  the  instances  of  borrowing  which  Skeat  mentions  in  his 
notes ;^  the  important  passage  is  where  Usk  openly  refers  to 
Chaucer  and  the  Troilus.  Tiie  discourse  between  the  axithor  and 
Love  (in  close  imitation  of  that  between  Uoethius  and  Philosophy) 
lias  Ijeen  on  divine  foreknowledge  and  human  free-will. 

*'  *  I  wolde  now  (ipiod  1)  a  litel  understande,  sithen  that  [god]  al 
thing  thus  beforn  wot,  whether  thilke  wetinge  be  of  tho  thinges, 
or  els  thilke  thinges  ben  to  ben  of  goddcs  wetiug,  and  so  of  gttd 
nothing  is  ;  and  if  every  thing  be  thorow  goddes  weting,  and  tluTof 
take  his  being,  than  shulde  god  be  maker  and  auctour  of  baddu 
werkes,  and  so  he  shulde  hot  rightfully  punisahe  yvel  doinges  of 
maidcynde.' — C^uod  Love,  '  I  shal  telle  thee,  this  lesson  to  lorne. 

whicli  foreshadows  L.  G.  W.,  T.  C,  V.  1780-1  -^  L.  G.  //'.,  I'rol.  F,  4S(J  (0, 
470) ;  178*2  =-  2546  ;  178&  -  2387. 

'  Lowes,  F.  M.  L.  A.,  xx   800-62. 

'^  Tliis  date  wo  luiiy  gladly  accept. 

'■*  I  may  also  recall  the  date,  138U  or  shortly  after,  which  I  have  suggested 
for  the  revision,  which  will  throw  the  original  writing  far  hack  ;  the  earlier 
we  itut  tho  latter,  tho  more  natural  is  the  thorouj^h  revision.  It  must  he 
recollected  that  revision  was  far  from  heinj;  Chaucer's  custom.  The  only 
other  known  case,  that  of  tho  I'roloijuc  of  L.  G.  ir.,  was  due  to  a  very  .siiecial 
cause,  as  1  helieve  wo  shall  see  ;  as  we  shall  also  boc  tliat  F.  A.  was  luohahly 
altered  only  at  tho  heginning  and  tlie  end. 

^  See  tho  Supiilcment  to  Skiat's  Oltducer,  vii.  1-145.  Practically  all  the 
knowledge  we  liavo  of  this  work  is  duo  to  Skeat,  to  whom  my  treatment  of  it 
•is  iiidel)tcd  at  every  step. 

"  On  the  authorship,  see  Slent,  VII.  xx.  It  may  ho  romonihrred  that  tho 
attrihution  of  the  2'.  L.  to  (Jhauccr,  and  a  misinter[iretati(m  of  it,  wore  re- 
sponsible for  a  particularly  absurd  part  of  the  "  Chaucer  Lcgcml  "  (of.  e.  g. 
Hales,  in  l)id.  Nat.  liiagr.,  x.  102,  and  Lounsbury's  Uladirs,  i.  188-90). 

•*  As  a  possible  addition,  cf.  III.  9,  8U-U0  with  T.  C,  V.  1866-9,  and  sec 
p.  23,  nut«. 
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Myno  owno  trowo  8orvi\nnt,  tho  noblo  pliiloaopliical  poo  to  in  Eng- 
lifsh  ...  ho  (qnod  bHp),  in  f\  trctin  tlmt  ho  mndo  of  my  porvant 
Trcihis,  hath  tliiH  nmtcr  touched,  nml  at  tho  fnl  thin  qnontion 
ftMHoylod.  Cortnynly,  liin  nnhlo  sftyinR^B  can  I  not  aniondn  ;  in 
Koo(hip=i  of  <,M<ntil  nianlicho  Rpcrho,  witliout  any  nmnor  of  nycet6  of 
fltoriors  iinaf,'iimrion,  in  witto  and  in  f^ood  roRon  of  Rcntcnco  ho 
paRsoth  nl  othnr  nmkors.  In  tho  boko  of  Troihis,  tho  nnawcrc  to 
thy  quofltion  ninyflt  thou  Inrup.'"  '  '" 

As  Skoat  points  out  (witli  less  conviction  than  sconift  to  mo  in 
placo),  tho  rofcronco  is  to  Ti-nihi)>,  IV.  9.^3-1085,  tho  passago 
nlr(>ftdy  diflcuBSf>(l  f\t  largo,  wlioro  Troihia  noliloquizoR  on  tho  qucR- 
tion  whothor  Ood'a  foroknowlndgp  intorforoR  or  not  with  man'a 
froo-will.  Now  tho  intoronting  tliinc;  is  that,  tvs  wo  havo  Rocn, 
thifl  paflRftgo  camo  in  on  tho  rovision.  Thoroforo  Chaucor'fl  rovisod 
vorRinn  of  tho  TrnUw  was  known  to  Thomftfl  Uflk. 

Tho  quostion  as  to  tho  dnto  of  tho  Toi*t<xmnuf  nf  Love  may  ho 
nnswrrod  with  certainty  and  oxactnoss.^  Usk  rcfcrR  to  ovontn  of 
1384  in  London  in  a  manner  much  more  certain  and  detailed  ovon 
than  Skoat  points  out.  According  to  Malvernc,"  John  Northamp- 
ton, who  in  1383  had  boon  mayor  for  two  years,  was  very  sovore 
towanl  tho  fislunongerR,  who  had  charged  excossivo  prices,  and 
thorel)y  for  ft  time  ho  won  popular  applaiiao  ;  but  by  extruding  tho 
samo  nustority  toward  other  tradcR  he  awoko  discord  and  alienated 
his  former  frionds,  insomuch  that,  when  ho  camo  up  for  ro-olection^ 
after  a  Rtormy  campaign  Nicholas  Uroinbro  wn.s  put  in  his  place. 
Hut  tho  two  factions  so  failed  to  a.,Mt'o,  and  tlio  validity  of  Urombro's 
elortion  wafl  so  doubtful,  that  tho  royal  authority  RoomR  to  havo 
hocn  nocesflary  to  secure  tho  ofRco  t<i  him.  IIo  at  onco  nndiil  tho 
work  of  his  storn  iiredecoasor,  and  restored  their  libortios  to  tho 
(ishinongers.  Shortly  after  tluB  Northampton  caused  dieturbancon 
in  London,  was  accused  of  provoking  Rodition,  and  wftB  arrcBtod 
and  imprisoned  by  tho  King  in  Corfo  Cnstle.  Ilrombro,  howovor, 
laboured  to  calm  tho  tumultfl  against  Northampton,  and  to  promote 
pi>Aco.  Usk  was  arrested  about  July  20,  1384,  and  Induced  to 
betray  Northampton's  Rocrots  and  bring  accusations  agdiuRt  him  ; 
those  Northampton  ilonlcd,  iloclaro<l  Usk  a  falRO  ribald,  and  defied 
him  to  single  combat.     SubBoquently  other  loading  cititcnB  were 

'  III.,  cli.  4,  11.  241-0,268-9. 

•  Hern  I  am  limnly  cnUrging  on  and  confirming  what  fikeat  ha«  done,  fler 
VII'.,  xiil.  ff. 

'  Pp.  29  81,  46-51  (Malrrmp'a  continnntion  of  Higdfn'n  ro/yfAroniron, 
Rolls  8frip«,  Tol.  Ix.). 
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arrested  and  accu8o<l ;  of  all  this,  Malvorne  says,  the  inconsoU  fish- 
mongers  were  the  causo.  In  October,  1384,  wlien  Brenibro  came 
up  for  re-election,  great  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  a  lucurrence 
of  such  disturbances  as  those  of  his  first  election. 

Usk's  account,  the  vaguely  expressed  version  of  a  personal  enemy 
i»f  Northampton,  perfectly  agrees  with  this.^  After  dwelling  on  how 
much  he  has  desired  the  peace  of  tlie  city,  he  says  ho  had  boon  enticed 
into  a  faction  which  attompted  to  aUito  the  evils  of  extortion,  but 
really  meant  to  make  things  disagreeable  for  loading  citizons  who 
disapproveil  of  the  prosont  misgovernmont.  This  faction  and  its 
** governour,"  after  he  had  been  put  out  in  a  '*  free  elociion,"  pro- 
tended that  the  latter  had  been  invalid,  and  raised  a  great  disturly- 
ance.  Usk  himself  was  imprisoned  until  he  should  reveal  what  ho 
know  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonweal,  even  if  it  involved 
betraying  his  "owne  fere."  He  justifies  himself  for  this  action, 
but  later  he  was  accused  of  bearing  false  witness  against  his 
master,-  and  offered  to  substantiate  his  statements  by  single  com- 
bat^ The  neatness  with  which  Usk's  slightly  cryptic  account 
corresponds  to  tho  facts  proves  tliat  it  cannot  have  been  written 
before  1384. 

But  wo  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  must  have  been  written 
lator  yet,  after  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  Women,  with  which  it 
certainly  shows  familiarity.  The  following  parallels,  especially  tlio 
first,  seem  conclusive.'* 

*'  Certes,  I  wot  wol,  thor  shal  bo  mad  more  scorno  and  jape  of 
me,  that  I,  so  unwortliily  clothed  al-togidor  in  tlio  cloudy  cloudo 
of  unconninge,  wil  putten  me  in  proos  to  speke  of  love,  or  els  of 
the  causes  in  that  matter,  sithcn  al  the  grettest  clcrkcs  han  had 
y-nongh  to  don,  and  (as  who  sayth) ''  gaderod  up  clone  toforn  hcui, 
and  with  thoir  sharpe  sythe.s  of  conning  al  niowen,  and  mad 
therof  grete  rekes  and  nol»lo,  ful  of  al  jdentoi^s,  to  fode  mo  and  many 
another.  .  .  .  And  al-tliough  thoso  noblo  lepers,  as  good  workmen 
and  worthy  thoir  hyro,  han  al  drawo  anil  boundo  up  in  tho  sheva'=(, 
lind  mad  many  shockes,  yet  have  I  ensamplo  to  gadoro  tho  smalo 
cronimes.  .  .  .  Yet  also  have  I  love  of  tho  noblo  husbando  r»oeco, 
al-thoiigh  I  bo  a  strauuger  of  conningo,  to  come  after  his  doctrine, 

»  Teatament  of  Love,  Lk.  I.,  ch.  6,  especially  11.  53-0,  70-80,  93-107, 
117,  130  50,  188-91. 

'^  Ht!  liml  been  coutiduutial  socictary  to  Northam]iton. 

»  I.  7,  10;  II.  4,  116. 

*  T.  of  L.,  I.,  Pro],,  11.  94-114.  Moat  of  these  paralloU  (iro  pointed  out  by 
Skoat. 

'  This  phrase  shows  that  the  passa£;o  is  a  conscious  renuni.sconce  ;  it  will  be 
»Q«i)  how  he  ])hiyH  with  the  idea  (and  mixes  the  metaphor). 
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an<l  thoso  proto  workmon,  ami  f,'lono  my  hf\n(Uul«  of  the  Hhodinge 
»ftor  thoir  Imndoa  ;  and,  if  inn  failo  nn^'lit  of  my  ful,  to  onrrcBo  my 
porcion  witli  tlmt  I  nlml  drnwc  1)y  privilros  out  of  tho  shocko/'H) 

••  Alli\8  I  tliat  T  no  had  Enf?lish,  rymo  or  proso, 
Suiriflfxnt  tliia  flour  to  proyso  aright  I 
Ihit  holpeth,  yo  that  han  conninp  ami  might, 
Yo  Invors,  that  can  malco  nf  sontnmont ; 
In  this  ras  oghtn  yn  ho  diligont 
'Jo  forlhron  moBomwhat  in  my  lahonr, 
Wliothor  yo  hon  with  tho  loof  or  with  tho  flour. 
For  wol  I  wot,  that  yn  han  hor-))iforn 
Of  makinp  ropon,  ami  lad  awoy  tho  corn  ; 
And  I  coiiio  after,  gloning  horo  and  thoro, 
And  am  ful  plad  if  I  may  findo  an  oro 
Of  any  goodly  word  thrt"yo  han  loft "  (F,  66-77). 

"  ITaftt  tliou  not  rad  how  kindo  I  was  to  Piiri«,  PriamUB  nono  of 
Troyi  lIow.Taflon  mo  falflod,  foral  hiR  falno  hohosti"  {T.  L.,  I.  2, 
91-3  ;  Lovo  is  ppoaking  t<i  tho  writer). 

•'  Thou  roto  of  falflo  lovorfl,  duk  .Tanoun  I  .  .  . 
Thor  othor  falson  oon,  thou  falsoBt  two  !  "    (1308,  1377). 

Jason  flworo  to  Modcia  that  ho 

•'  No  nholdo  hor  novor  falfion,  night  no  day."  * 

'•  And  noro  it  for  comfort  of  your  prosonco,  right  hero  woldo  I 
8tcrvo"(I.  3,  119-120;  ho  is  addressing  Lovo).' 

"  For,  naddo  comfort  hoon  of  hir  presence, 
I  had  boon  dood,  withoutcn  any  defence"  (F,  278-.9). 

Wo  shall  later  soo  reason  to  agree  with  Professor  Lowes  that  tho 
Piolotjur  of  tho  Lerinul  can  hft^lly  have  heen  written  hoforo  13R6, 
and  to  holiovo  that  tho  poom  can  hardly  havo  been  puhlishod  till 
1387.  Hcnco  tho  Tntfammf  nf  Jjovo  cantiot  havo  boon  written 
boforo  that  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  havo  boon  written  lator  than  the 
early  part  of  1388,  for  tho  very  goo<l  reason  that  in  March  of  that 
year  Usk  was  oxecntod.'     Tho  previous  year  sooms  to  bo  indicated 

'  Llnr  1610.  Thc«e  spom  to  bo  tho  only  ctsos  whore  faUfn  \n  used  In 
/-.  n.  W. 

*  Cf.  rUo  K.  r.,  1398.  Tat.  of  Lom,  III.  7,  86-9,  afTord*  a  mmllol  to 
/..  n.  fK. ,  73r)-6  J  bnt  It  id  tiinro  cWly  r<ir(\llelod  in  T.  I.'.,  11.  B38  9. 

'  Tolntoil  out  by  Rkoat,  VII.  xxlH.  Ho  wan  npiitonced  March  4  ;  Mai- 
vrrnp,  p.  169.  Yet  Rkpnt  "  unsnectii "  (p.  478)  that  Unk  cop|p«  frona  Cha«ppr'« 
AiUrotnhf,  which  Rkoat  himaolf  (and  everybody  el»o)  dates  1891  (cf.  ChAxietr, 
III.  SM) ;  and  aaviro*  u«  (p.  4B8  i  cf.  p.  xxvll.)  that  U«k  qnotei  tho  C-toit 
of  Pirrn  Plnwmnn,  whlrli  Hkrat  datoi  1898.  In  nelthrr  raBo  cto  I  tw  thi  leut 
Jnternal  probability  of  mpylnR. 
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by  tho  oompleto  ailenoo  of  the  work  as  to  Usk's  final  imprisonmont 
and  peril.  At  the  end  of  1387  tho  Duko  of  Gloucester  and  his 
party  succeeded  in  turning  tho  tables  on  lliclmrd  and  his  supporters, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Nicholas  Brenjbre  and  Usk,  now  sub-sherilf 
of  Middlesex.^  Tliough  we  hear  nothing  of  Usk  till  February,  some 
of  his  party  were  accused  as  early  as  November  14,  1387.  Now 
Usk  has  his  own  affairs  much  on  his  mind ;  in  his  Prologue  ho 
says,  "  this  book  shal  bo  of  love  "  (81-2),  yet  he  has  a  groat  deal 
to  say  of  tho  bygones  of  1384,  and  seems  greatly  concerned  as  to 
what  people  think  of  his  conduct  in  tho  Nortlmmpton  affair,  and 
very  anxious  to  vindicate  his  reputation  from  tho  charge  of  false- 
hood and  treachery.  Is  it  credible  tliat  he  should  utterl}-  ignore 
this  new  great  danger  ?3  Working  backwards,  therefore,  as  .well 
as  forwards,  we  arrive  at  1387  as  the  date  of  the  Testdment  of 
Love. 

Wo  find,  then,  that  Chaucei-'s  revised  version  of  the  Troihia 
was  known  to  Usk  in  1387.^  If,  as  Lowes  thinks,  tho  first  version 
was  not  finished  till  1385,  is  not  this  rather  quick  worki     So 

>  Mnlvorne's  continuation  of  IIif,'.liii,  TX.,  10(3-8,  115-16,  118,  134,  lf50-l, 
100;  cf.  iilso  Walsingliam's  Ilinloriu,  II.  173.  Tlio  former  of  courso  was 
tlio  cx-njayor,  and  Chaucer's  former  coUeajjuo  at  tlm  custoni-houso.  On  his 
exocution,  cf.  also  Oowor,  Cron,  Tnjwt.,  I.  (Macaulay,  IV,  318). 

"  Skeat  thinks  (p.  xxii.)  that  ho  was  in  jirison  while  he  was  writing  tho 
latter  part  of  tho  work,  because  in  apeaking  of  the  events  of  1384  lie  mentions 
Iteing  tor  tho  "  firste  tynie  eunrisoned"  (II.  4,  103  5) ;  but  obviously  he  may 
have  been  in  prison  twice  in  ttie  first  connection,  or  once  later  for  some  un- 
known reason.  His  JirstVhapter  (e.  g.  U.  14-17,  30-48)  talks  much  of  prison, 
but,  as  Skeat  says,  this  is  doubtless  because  he  is  imitating  the  prisoner 
Boetliius,  and  ia  meant  metaphorically  ;  for  it  is  hero  that  the  allegorical  fic- 
tion begins.  In  tho  Prologue,  where  he  speaks  directly  in  his  own  person,  there 
ia  not  a  hint  of  such  a  thing.  Nor  can  I  see  any  reason  to  believe,  w  ith  Skeat, 
that  ho  was  over  involved  with  the  Lollards.  His  old  associates,  whom  lie  lias 
abandoned,  were  doubtless  tho  Northampton  faction,  and  tho  meaning  of 
•'  Margaret  "  is  too  vague  to  bo  made  to  imply  a  recent  reconciliation  with  tho 
Church. 

^  Tho  Testamerd  of  Love  borrows  rather  extensively  also  from  the  llouse  of 
Fame.  In  a  few  passages  it  suggests  Kn.  T. ,  but  that  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  seen  by  Usk,  or  to  have  been  published  before  his  death.  T.  /,.,  bk.  I. 
ch.  3,  11.  13-14  suggests  Kn.  T.,  951  ;  I.  3,  120  .suggests  1308  (but  cf.  also 
L.  G.  jr.,  F,  278,  cited  above).  Other  parallels  to  Kn.  T.  are  parallehd  also 
in  T.  C.  or  L.  O.  W.  With  7'.  /,.,  I.  1,  70  (the  sentence  that  follows  shows  it  is 
meant  as  a  quotation)  and  III.  1,  137  cf.  Kn.T.  3080,  T.C.,  III.  1282,//.  (t.  W. 
(F)  162  ;  and  with  T.  L.,  III.  7,  f.O  cf.  A'7i.  T.  1838  and  T.  C,  V.  1133.  In 
a  good  many  other  passages,  some  of  which  Skeat  mentions  and  some  not, 
T.  L.  recalls  various  other  scattered  parts  of  tho  C.  T.  But  after  considering 
every  one,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  borrowing,  nothing 
like  as  much  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  /..  O.  W.,  or  even  A'l.  T.  Yet  Skeat 
Boinetimcs  announces  the  borrowing  without  ever  considering  whether  the 
thing  is  possible,  or  whether  the  borrowing  may  not  liave  been  on  Cliaueer's 
part. 
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oxtouBivo  ftnd  ininnto  a  revision  of  r\  pnom  originally  fio  flnlBhcfl  as 
tho  Troihu,  it  RoomR  to  mo,  implies  tho  p.iesjigo  of  a  nnmbor  of 
yoars.  lint  nil  this  ngrons  perfectly  with  tho  dnto  1377  for  the 
original  completion  fxml  1380  or   Inter  for  tho  rovinlon. 

A  very  early  date  for  tho  Troiliw  nnd  Cn^pydc  is  indicated  hy 
Lydgato's  manner  of  speaking  of  it.^  In  tho  Falh  nf  Princf'f,  in 
n  long  lint  of  Chaucer's  works  which  is  roughly  but  rather  strikingly 
chronological  tho  Trnilm  stands  first  and  is  attrilmted  to  tho  poet's 
youth  : 

"  In  youthe  he  nindo  a  translaeion 
Of  ft  boko  whiche  called  is  Tropho 
In  Lumbardn  tonge,  as  men  may  redo  nnd  so, 
And  in  our  v\dgar,  long  or  that  yo  ]\w]  deydo, 
Gave  it  the  nanio  of  Troyloua  and  (/i-osseydo." 

In  the  Trny-Dooh  ho  spnaks  of  Chancor'n 

•'  book  of  Troylus  and  Crysoydo 
Which  ho  mado  longo  or  that  he  doydo."'' 

Fifteen  years  would  not  bo  bo  very  long  boforo  ho  died,  and 
youth  in  the  fourteenth  century  certainly  did  not  extend  to  the 
niid(ll(>  forties.  Tho  probabilities  I  think  are  distinctly  in  favour 
of  tho  view  tlmtLydgato  knewClmueor  personally,  nnd  ho  certainly 
know  him  well  by  hearsay.*  Tho  list  in  tho  Falh  of  Pnnrci* 
shows  very  considerablo  intimacy  with  Chaucer's  literary  history, 
and  I  pee  no  rca'^on  why  a  good  deal  of  weight  should  not  bo  attached 
to  Lydgato'fl  testimony.  It  is  striking  that  ho  says  nothing  about 
the  time  when  any  other  of  Chaucer's  works  whk  written.  Perhaps 
tho  world  had  not  even  then  got  through  marvelling  at  the  precocity 
of  flueh  ft  work  from  an  almost  unknown  poet.  It  is  certainly  note- 
worthy that  the  evidence  doriveil  (as  we  shall  see)  from  Chaucer's 
friend  and  contempomry  Gower,  and  tho  direct  testimony  of  his 
chief  admirer  and  disciple  Lydgnto,  should  ngrco  so  perfectly  on  an 
early  dato  for  tho  Trnilu^, 

'  Tho  point  dcvnlnppd  here  was  first  miiflo  (I  boHoro)  In  my  article  in 
Mfx^frn  rfiiMogif,  \.  324,  note. 

«  8po  liounsbury,  Sfiidirn,  I.  41P  422;  Morrlii'  Ouiuerr  (\iouion,  18P1),  I. 
70.  Tho  liMt,  In  nitlur,  In  T.C,  Divthiujt,  Ai^lmlahf,  '^Ctixnml  Aleum,"  /?.  A, 
Jl.  R.,  r.F.,  OrvKn  ujmn  the  Mnqilnlen,  Book  of  (he  Lion,  A,  A.,  Mart, 
L.  G.  W.,  C.  T.,  MflihevA,  CI.  T..  Monk'i  T.,  dninll  lyrlci.  Tho  Troiliin  in  sUo 
flrtt  In  the  lint  of  Chtiicer'd  worU  In  the  certainly  gennlne  Hetrtietstions  at 
tho  end  of  tho  Prrrn.  T.  :  T.  C,  If.  F.,  L.  O.  IF.,  B.  J).,  P.  F.,  C.  T.,  Book  of 
thr  Lion,  imall  lyrlca. 

»  8eo  IlnMrttl  »i  edition  of  tho  T.  C.  and  tho  Filnstrnio  (Ch.  8oc.),  p.  x. 

*  Cr.  Schick,  rnnpU  of  OIom,  xrl.  f.  The  FalU  qf  Prinett  was  written 
alwit  1430-8,  and  tho  Troy-Book  aljont  1412-20  (ibid.,  cxil.). 
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Up  to  Uiis  pomt  it  soeras  to  me  temperatQ  to  say  that  wo  havo 
founil  no  reliiiblo  ovidonce  in  fiwour  of  a  luto  date  for  the  Troilus, 
oapecialiy  for  so  late  a  date  as  1385  ;  and  evidence  of  nu  little  value 
in  favour  of  an  early,  even  a  very  early,  date.  It  will  be  all 
clinched  if  wo  can  bu  sure  that  the  poem  was  referred  to  as  early 
as  1377.  The  passage  in  Gower's  Mlrour  de  VOinme  which  seems 
to  mention  the  Troiliui  is  as  follows  (11.  5245-5G) : 

"  Au  Sompnolent  trop  fait  nu»lt'ste, 
Quant  matin  duit  en  haulte  feste 
Ou  a  monster  ou  a  chapello 
Veiiir  ;  mais  ja  du  riens  s'aproste 
A  dieu  prier,  ainz  bass  la  teste 
^fettra  tout  suef  sur  reschamelle, 
Et  dort,  et  songo  en  sa  cervellc 
Qu'il  est  au  bout  do  la  tonelle, 
U  (jii'il  (lit  chanter  la  (jeste 
,         Dc  I'roylux  et  de  la  helle 
Cirxeidc,  et  ensi  se  concello 
A  dieu  d'y  fairo  sa  requesto." 

Koch  oilmits  that  the  reference  hero  is  to  Chaucer's  poem.  This, 
however,  Professor  Lowes  docs  not  do,  and  with  much  thoroughness 
and  ingenuity  he  tries  to  discover  many  loopholes  of  escape  from  tho 
inferences  whicli  I  have  drawn  from  the  passage.* 

First  of  all,  he  thinks  tliat  tho  ge.ttc  de  Troylua  et  de  la  belle 
Creseule  of  which  Sompnolent  dreams  may  have  been  tho  Filo- 
strati}.  But  consider  that  Gower  knew  no  Italian,  and  was  writing 
for  people  ignorant  of  both  Italian  and  Hoccuccio  ;  I  do  not  ask  what 
point  there  would  have  been  in  referring  to  the  latter,  but  how 
could  it  ever  have  occurred  to  him,  even  if  he  had  heard  Chaucer 
speak  of  the  poem,  to  make  in  so  off-hand  a  manner  a  remark  so 
unintelligible  1  Is  it  impertinent  to  ask  whether  a  modern  preacher 
would  rail  at  his  parishioners  for  staying  at  home  on  Sunday  to 
read  the  last  Sherlock  Holmes  story  or  tho  works  of  a  novelist  of 
Paiiiguayl  Obviousness  and  popularity  are  necessarily  iini)lied  in 
Gower's  remark.  This  and  the  apparently  rather  humble  station 
of  Sojupnolunt  are  what  suggest  that  the  poem  is  in  English ; 
Lowes'  suggestion  that  by  the  same  token  Cato  and  other  ancients 

'  Public.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  xx.  823-33.  Tin-  loasoii  wliy  Oower'a 
editor,  Mr.  Macaulay,  did  not  rBcoguizc  the  allusion  tu  Uliauicr'ti  {loum  ia 
no  doulit  tli.it  by  tliu  received  clirouology  it  grently  uuteduted  it ;  the  fact 
tliat  lio  did  not  was  my  reason  for  ignoring  his  remark  in  my  article 
(cf.  Lowes,  p.  824).  Tiiu  priority  in  recognizing  the  ullu;>iou  resta  with 
llumiltou. 
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(|unto(l  in  tlin  Mirnur,  hi/  fJir  ntifhm;  bUouM  ho  in  English  rathor 
nurpriHinRly  i^'nnros  tho  point.  Morr^DVor,  Tx>wor  doow  not  «ooni  to 
BOO  tho  world  of  ililToronco  in  nntumlnoss  hotwoon  ft  pool  referring, 
for  ft  paiticulfir  roft'^on,  to  ft  littlo-known  work  hy  himnolf,  m 
Chftuccr  ftnd  Froipq^rt'  do,  and  making  a  rocondito  ftllusion  wlioro 
ft  faniiliftr  ono  is  to  hn  oxpoctod.  It  ncomfl  to  nio  tho  possihillty 
tlmt  thn  roforonoo  is  to  Tloccftccio  ought  to  bo  cliniinalod. 

lyiwos'  next  attempt  is  to  weaken  tho  presumption  tlmt  tho 
allusion  is  to  ftn  indepon<h^nt  |>oom  of  somo  length,  ratlier  than  to  n 
mero  episode,  hy  parnlloling  it  with  Froissart's  referonros  in  Ln 
Pnmn  AmnnmiAo  to  tho  "  tr6tti68,"  or  "  livrct,"  "  de  Pynoteiis  ct 
Noiitisphol6." '  But  there  is  no  parnllel  whatever  ;  not  only  in  tho 
latter  work  ono  hy  himself, hut  the  poot  ai*  n  chnrcwicr  in  thf  Pihnn 
writes  the  •'  livret,"  and  the  later  references  to  it  are  hy  him  and 
another  character  in  ihr  ftfnnj.  The  "gost  of  Troylus  and  of  the  fair 
Creseyde,"  it  still  seems  to  me,  certainly  implies  an  independent 
work  of  some  length.'' 

Lowes  argues  (p.  829)  that  Sompnolent's  meditation  should 
hanlly  ho  on  so  tragic  a  story  as  Chaucer's  completed  version.  This 
Rooms  a  little  fine-drawn,  and  at  any  rate  will  prove  to  bo  an  argu- 
ment rathor  in  favour  of  my  view.  No  version  of  tho  story  is  known 
which  is  any  loss  tragic  than  Chaucer's.  Boccaccio's  great  innovation 
and  success,*  in  which  of  course  Chaucer  follows  him,  is  tho  account 
o(  the  CDurt-^hip  and  happiness  of  Troilus.  IV-nott  and  Ouido  give 
no  account  of  the  story  except  rominiscently  at  tho  timo  when  tho 
oxehango  of  Brisoida  for  Antonor  in  arranged ;  in  Benott  tho 
prominent  thing  (though  not  treated  very  seriously)  is  tho  grief  of 
Troilus  and  tlio  fickleness  of  Brisoida.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any 
inappropriatenosn  in  Gowor's  allusion,  does  not  thia  suggest  that 
there  was  somo  special  reason  why  ho  mado  it?  And  what  moro 
natural  than  that  his  friond  had  just  boon  writing  tho  story  1  Oower 
was  not  so  sensitive  an  artist,  ami  the  alhision  is  not  so  much  dwelt 
on,  that  this  inappropriateness  was  very  likely  to  strike  him  ;  but  it 
does  seem  that  tho  story  was  not  likely  to  have  occurred  to  him  unless 
for  somo  special  reason.  If  it  cannot  bo  called  tactful  to  represent 
Chftucor'a  poem  as  a  favourite  with  Buch  a  person  aa  Sompnolont, 

'  All  thftt  Froittwirt  doon  in  tho  Pnrrniy*  li  to  mention,  smona  %  Itrge  nam* 
bcr  nf  heroes  and  heroine,  nemo  of  thoM  of  hit  own  Milindor  (ci.  Engl.  Ulud., 
xxr\.  880).     LowM  refers  rIso  to  L.  0.  fF".,  F,  420-1. 

•  Scholor,  1.  2!57-78,  288-340. 
»  Cf.  Lowell,  T>.  82fl. 

*  Cf.  KoortlnR,  Z?.i  Leben  und  Wtrk«  (Ulp«lg,  1880),  684-6,  687. 
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this  liarilly  conflicts  with  tho  impressiou  wo  get  elsewhere  of 
Gowor's  personality  ;  wituoss  his  remarks  about  Chauoer's  *'  ilaiea 
olile"  at  fifty  or  so.  Perhaps  tho  moral  Go\vor  somewhat  dis- 
approved  of  the  Troilw,  even  though  it  was  iledicatod  to  him. 
.  The  fact  that  it  was  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  who  made  the  story 
of  Troilus  and  his  Imly-lovo  prominent,  and  its  insignificance  all 
over  Kiiropo  before  or  apart  from  their  influcuco,  must  never  bo  lost 
sight  of,  and  is  of  higli  importance  in  woigliing  pro])abiliti<3s  in  this 
case.  It  was  probably  Boccaccio's  relations  with  "Fiammetta" 
that  led  him  to  select  this  episode  from  the  Tmy  story,  enormously 
expand  it,  and  in  a  measure  make  its  heroine  a  warning  to  his  own 
lady.^  While  Troilus  is  very  prominent  all  through  Benoit's  and 
Guide's  works  as  a  warrior,  tho  mention  of  his  lady  and  his  amour 
are  at  very  little  length,  and  do  not  even  form  a  unified  episode ;  - 
yet  Lowes  seems  (p.  H33)  to  entertain  the  iiloa  tliat  tlie  ffcsfp.  which 

'  Cf.  Koorting,  B.'s  Leben  urul  Wei'ke,  ]).  585;  W.  \{c\{i\m'^  Jahrluch 
tier  ileiUichvn  Sliaksperc  G'esellscha/t,  vi.,  196,  199.  Cf.  also  ScholiuM,  J'Jngl. 
LU.from  Ike  Conquest  to  Chaucer,  291-2. 

^  In  Bonnit,  Biiseida  is  "termed  'la  uucelo'  in  vorse  12977 Tho 

loves  of  Troilus  and  Briseida  arc  not  cksciibed  at  li!n<:!th,  nor  the  various 
viciaaitudea  of  thcni  notified  :  but,  now  that  the  lady  is  to  leave  Troy,  lUnoit 
informs  us  that  she  and  Troilus  are  deei)ly  enamoured.  .  .  .  Her  nionolo;,'uo 
[as  to  the  final  capture  of  her  heart  by  Dionud]  .  .  .  cuds  at  verse  20330  ; 
and,  though  tlie  poem  goes  ou  to  the  formiilable  number  of  30103  lines,  wo 
hear  henceforth  no  more  of  her,  nor  of  Diomed  as  related  to  her,  nor  (save  ia 
one  instance  soon  afterwards)  of  Troilus  in  the  ihairtetoi  of  her  deserted  and 
incensed  lover.  It  will  thus  bo  perceived  tliat,  in  tho  Briseis  narrative  of 
Benoit,  the  more  subbtintial  subject-matter  is  the  Briseida-Diomed  amour,  to 
wliich  tho  Biiseida-Troilus  amour  forms  rather  the  proem  ;  whereas,  in  tho 
Chrvseis  narrative  of  lioccaccio  and  Chaueer,  the  main  interest  by  far  centres 
in  tlio  C'ryseyde-Troilus  amour,  to  which  the  Cryseyde-Dioined  auiour  forms 
but  the  scipiel,  and,  even  in  that  counection,  is  but  little  develoj)ed  except 
in  so  far  as  it  wedges  the  iron  into  the  soul  of  Troilus"  (\V.  M.  llossetti, 
Troilua  and  Filosti'iUo,  Ch.  Soc,  p.  vi.).  In  both  Benoit  and  Guido  thu 
account  of  liriseida  is  scattered  in  some  four  or  live  spots  over  the  whole,  middle 
ofthc  work.— In  tho /.am/  T toy- Hook  {V..  K.  T.  S.,  190J-3,  e.l.  Wiilfing), 
which  wa.s  probably  written  about  1400  (see  Emjl.  Sliul,,  xxix.  3-6,  377-8, 
396),  but  whieh  shows  no  knowledge  of  Chaucer's  poem  (the  only,  and  a 
very  insuHicieut,  ground  for  dating  it  earlier),  the  episode  is  disjiosed  of  in 
about  GO  lines  (90G0-90,  10365-6,  13137,  13513  64)  out  of  18604,  much 
more  briefly  than  in  Guido,  the  source.  In  the  "  l/rst  Hystorialc"  of  the 
De^tnutionofTivy  (K.  K.  T.  .S.,  1869  and  1874,  ed.  Panton  and  Donaldson), 
it  occupies  about  200  out  of  over  14,000  (78S6  790.''>,  8026-8181,  8296-8317, 
0942-1.959;  of.  10306);  the  author  refers  («0.'.3-4)  to  Chaucer's  jwem  for 
nioro  particulars.  In  the  Troij-lSuok  the  story  is  lirst  nieiitioned  when 
l)iomed  sends  Troilus'  horse  to  the  heroine,  and  in  the  Ocsl  when  she  is 
exchanged  for  Anteiior.  In  the  fourteenth-century  Hceije  of  Troi/c  (od.  Wager, 
1899),  a  greatly  condensed  poem  of  1922  11.,  Troilus  is  fre(|ucntly  mentioned, 
but  his  lady  and  his  amour  never.  It  is  tho  .Seege  and  the  Oest  that  Miss 
Kempe  refers  to  in  her  rather  vague  statement  in  Kngl.  Stu<l.,  xxix.  3. 
There  is  not  a  single  poem  in  English  which  mentions  the  love-story,  and 
which  can  plausibly  bo  dated  before  Chaucer's  Troilus. 
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Soinpnolcnt  (IrcaiuH  lio  lici\r«  Bung '  nmy  liavo  licon  a  fow  BcntleroJ 
j(iiflHi\f;o8  ill  (Juitlo'fl  Latin  proBo  t 

Furthornioro,  in  wmkH  otlior  than  tlioso  which  toll  thoir  Btory, 
though  Tioihis  is  not  infreimontly  niontionoil  na  n  bmvo  warrior,  I 
lind  only  one  rcfrronco  to  hitn  m  a  h)ver  (hy  Froissurt),  ami  no 
rcforiMico  nt  iill  to  thohtToinp,  earlier  than  ChftuctVH  Tmihin,  in  ony 
language-  In  tho  fifteenth  century  I  finil  several  references  In 
French  to  tho  heroine  ami  the  amour;  when  wo  find  tlmt  tho 
TvuiluH  find  lirinrida^^  n  Frnncli  proso  translation  of  tho  Filneh'oto, 
wnn  written  at  tho  very  end  of  tho  fourteenth  or  early  In  tho 
fifteenth  century ,^  is  not  tho  inforonco  obvious  that  tho  rise  of  tho 
love-stnry  to  prominence  was  largely  duo  to  this  1  ^  And  Avhcn  we  find 

'  LT.  Clinufoi'n  a(MrPH>*  to  liin  poem  (V.  1707),  "n-d  wlicr-no  thou  Iw,  or 
ellrc  H(iii>{n"  ;  oiul  (II.  fiO)  "Ah  I  Mml  sltiRo,  on  Mnycfi  day  tlio  tlnildc" 

'J  Tlicnforo  to  l/owfs'  t|n«ntioii  (p.  8UH,  noto),  "  8uii|n)HiiiK  Cliauror'i 
TnnlitH  never  to  Imvo  existed,  would  hucIi  a  referi'iicp  ns  Qowit'h,  on  the  boHis  of 
known  rclntions  nf  the  othor  vrrHinim  of  the  Htory,  hftvc  scrioUMly  imzzled  any 
01)11  for  aitioiiirntt  "— to  tliis  .mc«*tir)n  I  nnswcr  Vff. 

'  Or  "  (Vxcidc  "  or  "  Hiisaid.-." 

*  Sco  Molniid  ot  d'llc  riiiiiiM,  Nonvfllm  Frnnroii>c<i,  y,  c\.  Tlmm  oro  din 
MSH.  ill  tlio  Hihliotlii'ipio  Nalioimln  nlono  (I'tiV/.,  p.  cxxxlv. ).  llcnoit'N  work 
wiw  written  nbout  llO.'i,  nml  (Jiililo's  in  1287. 

'  Tlic  following  arc  the  only  rcfoipm  os  I  find  to  Troilns  nnd  Crisoydo  out«ido 
the  works  which  toll  thoir  story.     I.  'I'roilns  n«  a  warrior  i.i  jncntioncd  : — 

I.  In  I'artdiiijtfii^  ih.  JHoin,  I.  y.  6  (od.  Cnipclot,  twelfth  century  ;  l\o  i«  barely 
nirntionod  ninontf  five  Trojan  knij^ntH  ;  Hector  is  dwelt  on).  2.  In  FhrimU 
r'  Floret  r,Y.  32  (ed.  KranciHi|ne-Micliel ;  thirteenth  century  ;  brtPly  mentioned), 
a.  Ill  Av!^n<t(ie  Cnrlivjc,  1.  IHTlT  {Stiiffg.  Lit.Vrr,,  thirteenth  century).  -1.  In 
V/iroiiiqitr  Jiiwi'f  lie  I'h.  .Uoiiilrs,  I.  2Sl)(ed.  de  Uei(r.>nborK  ;  A.n.  124H  ;  Troilus 
Milh  othorH  UMod  as  a  niniilo  for  brnvery).  6.  In  12Jft  the  Qerman  AllicrlUH 
.*>tadonsis  wrote  a  Latin  room  in  distidis,  in  tlie  proom  of  which  hcsayM,  "  l,iber 
c^t  Troilus  nb  Troica  beila  TocatUH."  It  docs  not,  however,  <leftl  with  TioiliiH 
parlirnlnrly,  and  a))i>aioiitly  never  mentions  his  love  affair,  but  is  a  morn  pnra- 
phrase  nf  Dun  x  (mco  O.  Koortinfj,  lloirnt-rid'n  Lrbtn  \i.  iVtvkr,  p.  r>80  ;  W. 
llorLzl.eiR,  Jnhrlivrh  d.  ilntf.   Sl'.nkn.  (hur-fhch.,  vi.  181).      C.    In   AVrtti^.r, 

II.  16008  <i  (ed.  Miehelant:  about  128rj ;  ho  is  Imiely  mentioned).  7.  My 
l>esrliami>s,  I,\.  01  {Snr,  Ann.  Trrlrn ;  about  1381  ;  barely  mentioned  among 
ancient  warrior**).  8.  Hy  floorges  ChastcUain,  VII.  424  (ed.  Kervyn  de 
Ij<'lteiiliovi' :  ('.  dieil  \in> ',  mentioned  among  many  others).  I  may  aild 
•Miloiy,  iVii/''"  'I'Aiilnir,  XX.  17  ;  bare  mention  among  nnciont  heroes,  prob- 
ably line  to  Malory  himself)  tho  numerous  other  flfleeiith-ccntury  Knglish 
nferenecs  it  is  neoifles^  to  collect.  II.  Troilus  or  Criseyde,  or  l>otli,  are  men- 
tioned as  loverH  by:— 1.  KroisHnit,  1.  20  (ed.  Scholor  :  before  1370  ;  Tn)iliis  is 
barely  mentioned,  but  heads  a  list  of  lovers  ;  of.  Lowes,  p.  826,  who  makea 
too  much  of  lliis  sinple  instance).  2.  Jean  le  Seneschal,  p.  203  (.9.  A.  T.  F.  : 
about  1380  :  "TroyluT.,"  lover  of  "  IlrlsaVda  ").  8.  Clmrlosd'Orl/'ans,  p.  807 
(od.  Champolllon-Figoac  j  lived  1801-1460,  and  often  alludes  to  the  Troystory  ) 
three  linos  on  Troilus) ;  p.  120  (not  12(1,  as  Dernodde  says  ;  speaks  of  the  l>eauty 
of  "Crisi^is,  dc  YHOud  ct  Klaino"  ;  tho  editor  say«,  n.  427,  "lisoi  Bris^is"). 
4.  Alain  Uhartior,  p.  784  (Paris,  1817  :  Hved  about  1302-1420  {  Troilus  Urely 
mentioned  ;  "  Ilrlxeyda,"  who  broke  ralth  with  him,  apjicars  among  a  number 
offalthlesaonos).  6.  Jicndqf  A»Jou,  III.  111-112  (ed.  Hawko  ;  liom  1408  ;  T. 
ii  mentioned  between  Parii  and  Diomed,  among  many  lorara  |  lored  "  Oriaade  "* 
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tliat  Gowcr,  after  thiu  lirst  reforouco  in  tho  Miruur,  inakoa  many 
other  such,  in  tho  Vux  Clumantiii,  in  u  halade  and  in  tho  Cun/easio 
Amantis,  novor  mcntiona  Troilus  but  oa  a  lovor,  and  always  h\)v\U 
tho  horoino's  name  with  a  C,  is  not  the  inference  still  niorujuutitiublo 
tliat  the  prominence  of  the  story  with  Gower,  as  with  lifleenth-ccn- 
tury  English  writere,  was  duo  to  Chaucer  1  Tho  most  interesting  case 
in  Gower  is  a  reminiscence  of  tho  passage  in  tho  Miruur  (C.  A., 
IV.  2794-7) ;  when  Genius  examines  tho  Lovor  as  to  tho  sin  of 
••  Sompnoleuce,"  he  proves  himself  innocent  by  showing  his  constiint 
readiuosa  to  please  his  lady  : 

"Or  elles  that  hir  list  comaundo 
To  redo  and  hero  of  Troilus, 
Kiht  as  acho  wolo  or  so  or  thus, 
1  am  al  redi  to  consente." 

The  reference  horo,  of  course,  is  to  Chaucer's  Truilius,  which 
there  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  Gower  knew  well  when  hu  wrote  the 
Gonfcsslo.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  precisely  similar 
reference  in  the  Miruur  is  to  some  ^wem  unknown  to  Gower's 
readers  (or  else  to  us),  or  else  to  a  few  scattered  bits  lost  in  a  long 
poem,  or  (worse  yet)  in  a  Latin  prose  work.^ 

I  hardly  think  it  can  bo  said,  then,  that  tho  argument  "  that 
Gowcr's  reference  is  to  Chaucer's  Truilus,  rests  in  the  last  analysis 
on  a  single  letter,  the  initial  C'of  tho  heroine's  name"  (Lowes,  p.  820). 

or  "  Orisayde").— Moat  of  tho  jcfereiicea  in  this  note  aro  derived  from 
Robert  Dernedde'a  Uehcr  die  den  nlt/rnnz.  Dkhtern  bekaniUen  episdun 
Stojfe  am  deiii  AUertuni  (Erlangen,  1887),  l>p.  122-3  ;  1  owe  tho  rofureuce  to 
Dr.  G.  L.  Hamiltou.  No  doubt  the  list  could  be  ejctcnded,  but  alter  bouiu 
bcarch  I  liutl  no  moie.  Neither  T.  nor  C.  is  mentioned,  e.g.,  in  I'etraich's 
Trionji  (ed.  Appel),  where  many  such  are  ;  she  is  never  mentioned  by 
Deschumpa  nor  (so  far  na  I  can  lind)  by  Froissart,  and  he  only  once  by  each 
(as  noted  above).  No  other  refL-rencca  are  to  be  found  in  the  ninety  volumes 
of  the  Soc.  den  Anc.  TcjIcs,  or  in  Langlois'  Tabic  den  Nutjia  I'ruiins.  I  find 
Oriseyde  mentioned  in  no  manner  anywhere  elao  ;  but  of  course  1  have  not 
collected  filteenlh-century  English  references. 

'  Troilus  and  Criseyde  aro  frequently  UK-ntioned  by  Gower.  The  earliest 
uiso  appears  to  be  that  in  M.  0.  The  next,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr. 
Hamiltou,  is  in  Fox  CI.  (soon  after  1383),  VI.  1325-8,  where  tlie  faithful 
T.  and  Medea  are  paireil  olf  against  the  fickle  Jason  and  "Crisaida."  In  one 
of  the  French  baloiks  (X.X.  20  ;  probably  late)  he  speaks  of  T.  aa  suplilanted 
by  Diomcd  in  the  love  *'du  fiile  au  Calcas."  In  0.  A.  (fuiishcd  1390)  among 
exampioa  of  supplantation  he  iiuotea  tlie  case  of  Agamemnon,  Achillea,  and 
"that  awete  wiht"  "  Hrext^ida,"  and  then  directly  "  L'riacida,"  Troilus  and 
Diomed  (II.  2451-8);  twice  again,  similarly,  of  "Criseide"  and  tho  other 
two(V.  7597-7C02  ;  VIII.  2531-5;  the  story  of  "Oriscido  doubter  of  Crisis," 
ia  told  in  V.  C433-75).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  no  signilicant 
change  in  his  manner  of  mentioning  tiie  lovers,  which  suggests  that  he  had 
had  uo  accession  to  his  information  since  tlie  tirst  reference. 
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Hut  tliiH  is  Hlill  f\  strong  iir^^uniont.  Wo  imist  not  iixhuiuc,  it  is 
Iruo,  tliat  Clmiiccr  was  tlio  iiinoviilor  In  tliin  «|«<lling;  not  only 
in  ono  foiirlconth-  nnd  two  flftnonth-contury  MSS.  of  Onido  docs 
her  nnmo  nppcav  as  Criiiiif'i  or  Gn'mda,^  but  in  ono  fiftconth- 
conlury  MS.  C  lifts  irplacftl  (f  ovon  in  tho  Fito^frato.^  At 
lliu  Pftuio  tlino,  it  is  not  \inlikoly  tluit  Cliaucor  did  pulmlituto 
tlio  Ico  nnfutniliiir,  iind  porlmps  n\oro  ngrooiiblo,  C  for  G.  lint  tlio 
lUftin  point  is  that  the  fuiin  with  (i,  and  thorcforo  that  with  C\  is 
duo  only  to  Hoccaccio ;  without  him,  Troilus'  mistress  would  every- 
where have  hcon  called  //riscida.^.which  seems  to  have  been,  oiitsido 
Chaueoi's  and  (lower's  poems,  tho  universal  form  in  England  in  tho 
f<»urtc<'nth  century.*  The  spelling  of  (lower  and  Chaucer  alike  is 
duo  to  tho  inlluenrc  of  Boccaccio.  Through  which  of  then\  Is  it 
njorc  likely  to  have  entered  England  1  '  IJut  it  is  not  only  tho  initial 
in  (Jowor's  Hpclling  which  indicates  Chaucer's  influence.  Gowor's 
form  is  French,  with  a  linal  -c,  Crcmdc.  Tho  name  appears  in 
Chaucer  M8S.  under  various  Eronch  forms,  among  which,  though 
Crifci/'le  is  perhaps  tho  commonest,  (Jowcr's  form  is  often  found 
I  Iind  tho  linal  -e  nowhere  clso  oxcopt  in  thoso  who  write  under 
Chaucer's  influnnco  and  two  or  so  other  post-Chaucorian  writers.* 

'  Sop  Mnrf,  in  linmnnia,  xx\.  101,  noto  1.  See  also  0.  L.  Hamilton, 
L'hnurrr  and  Guido,  134-5. 

^  Ciif^'-i'la  u  tin'  fonn  in  a  MS.  of  tlic  MnrijniH  do  Sftiitillani''*  library  ;  mo 
nibli<>lh.<iur  dc  Vf:<nh  dri  l[,n,l,H  Klud'-n,  Fascicule  1C3,  r.  328  (i>ointt(l  out 
to  me  liy  Dr.  llinuilton).  So  in  old  in-intcd  cditioiiH  (Hcrt7:l)frg,  JahrU,  d, 
dent.  Sh.  <ta.,  vi.  1P7)  ;  nnd  cf.  Korrliiig,  liocfi'crw,  POO.  The  form  with 
a  C  is  the  comn\onost  in  the  Fri'iuli  trnnslation  (cf.  Lowes,  jt.  8'27) ;  otherwiso 
with  ft  Jl. 

'  This  i«  true,  so  fnr  nt  I  know,  of  all  tho  docuinenta.  Hut  tho  Italinn 
Arnmnninn,  who  i^iorrs  tho  love-story,  in  spcnking  of  tho  Homeric 
"  Hrissoida  "  and  "  Crisseidn,"  says  thnf,  according'  to  nonio,  the  latter  waa 
the  dnuuhliT  of  CalcliRs  (soo  Oorra,  Tf-ttti  Iwditi,  i>.  fiGf)). 

*  To  Imlaiiro  tho  substitution  by  a  render,  under  Chnurcr'i  innucnce,  of  C 
for  U  in  two  piMsapos  in  tlio  Laud  Tro}i-HiX'k  (cf.  Lowes,  828),  tho  (Uri 
Ili/ntnrinU,  wlijili  directly  tneiitions  Chaucer's  Tmiliix,  preserver  only  Iheforni 
with  //  as  I  (lolnted  out  in  my  article  (p.  323,  note  ;  this  will  correct  Miss 
Kfinp.',  F.iiijl.  Stud.,  xx'xx.  fi)  ;  and  tho  only  MS.  of  tho  FOoslrata  in  tha 
Hrilish  Museum  (Addit.  21216,  early  (iftonnth  century)  has  BrW^jda  thrco 
times  at  the  bc^inninn,  thouf^h  cliewiicre  it  nlways  has  Grivyda, 

'  Lowrs'  sup^'^Ntl""  (S2S  9)  that  tho  C  may  hftvo  boon  substituted  by 
Qower's  scribe  after  the  poem  was  written  of  course  cannot  l»e  disproved  :  but, 
espcrially  since  the  work  was  not  a  ponular  and  much-copied  one,  ana  thii 
MM.  (as  liowes  admits)  was  almost  certainly  "written  under  tho  direction  of 
the  author,"  tin-  suffRostlon  can  l>o  allowed  little  welj^ht.  Lowes  refers  to  my 
"  tacit  a«siimption  thnt  the  roa'linR  is  Oowor'i,  not  the  icriWi  ;  If  we  did 
not  maVo  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  M8S.  represent  the  author's  words, 
where  should  wo  bo  in  tho  study  of  modlmval  lltcratur*  I 

•  The  flrt«cnth-coutury,  or  post-Chaucerltn  fonrtoenth  century,  French 
▼wtlon  of  the  Filottrato  hu  commonly  Crt»e\d«;  probtbly  Influenced  by 
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III  Eiigluh,  Germau,  Nuruc,  French  and  Latin,  in  Luuuil  und  Guidu 
alike,  the  regular  form  id  Dt-udda  or  liriaaidd.^  Chaucer  soenia 
to  have  been  the  firbt  to  use  the  -e,  of  cuuitic  for  thu  sake  of  thu 
rljyme.  The  combination  of  the  initial  C  with  the  final  e,  apart 
from  Chaucer  and  Gowcr  and  those  who  owe  it  directly  to  them, 
aeema  to  be  found  only  in  aomo  MSS.  of  the  post-Chaucorian 
French  tnuislation  of  the  Filustrato.  Arc  wo  to  look  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  one  and  the  same  very  unusual  form  in  the  works  of  two 
friends  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  coincidence  I 

So  all  the  evidence  looks  in  the  same  direction.  Wo  liave  seen 
that  if  the  reference  is  not  to  Chaucer'u  j)oem  the  spellinj,'  with 

C c  is  surprising ;  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  rofercmu  at 

all  is  more  than  surprising.  Lowes  must  battle  against  tho  co- 
incidence of  the  two  surprises.  I  nnist  say  tliat  the  more  I  investi- 
gate Tivitud  literature  the  more  I  am  struck  by  the  impiubabilily 
that  Gower's  reference  is  to  any  wurk  but  Chaucer's. 

IJut  now  Professor  Lowes,  who  has  as  many  holes  to  st;irt  tu  ;ia 
the  Wife  of  Bath's  mouse,  suggests  that,  even  if  Gower's  reference  is 
to  Chaucer's  poem,  it  may  not  have  been  made  as  early  us  137G  (the 
extension  of  the  limit  to  1377  will  not  mattir  here).-  lie  appeals 
(p.  b30)  to  that  forlorn  h 0^)0,  a  possible  interpolation  in  iho  Mirour. 
For  this  proposal  I  cannot  see  the  slightest  justilication,  or  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  interpolations  anywhere  in 
the  Mirour.  Lowes'  argument  that  the  passage  which  mentions 
the  Truilus  looks  like  an  interpolation  is  fallacious.  Gower  says 
earlier  (5179-8-4),  it  is  true,  that  Sompnulent  will  not  get  up  in  the 
morning,  and  leaves  the  labour  of  prayer  to  the  nun  and  the  friar  j 
yet  ho  says  here  that  he  goes  to  sleep  at  the  morning  service  in 
church.  IJut  Gower  says  expressly  that  this  is  when  he  han  to  go, 
on  a  high  festival  (5245-8). ^  Therefore  there  is  no  moans  of  escape 

tlii«,  tlie  fifteeiitli-cfutuiy  Ucm'  of  Aiijou  ha*  GriKudr,  ilrimydc;  lla-  Ocst 
Ilyatoriale,  wliich  appeals  to  Chauctr,  liaa  (rarely)  Lremidc,  JJnisuulc 
(usuallv— sairf) ;  a  late  lifteeuth-ceutuiy  MS.  of  an  Old  French  version  of 
Guido  has  6//,vn(/(:  (Urit.  Miis.,  Koyal  Id.  F.  ix.).     1   fuul  no  othtr  cases.. 

'  With  the  variants  lircacida,  Bnysfjila,  Jirisai/iht,  Erincida,  Briscijda, 
Brixeida,  Brixi'ijda,  Bri/neida,  Fri.nuda  ((luaintly,  in  a  Girmau  vei-sion), 
Breiacula,  Brciscula,  Bnisula  (these  three  in  a  Norse  version).  I  find  no  other 
forma  (except  for  Brisadc.  in  one  late  version,  as  noted  above)  after  a  thorough 
search  in  the  IJritish  Museum,  including  seven  early  printed  editions,  twelve 
MSS.  and  tivo  MS.  translations  of  Guido,  and  one  MS.  and  two  modern 
editions  of  Henoit.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  Bruicide  aa  a  genitive  or  dative 
form  in  Guide's  Latin  seems  to'  have  misled  Hertzberg  (p.  210).  A  MS.  of 
Quido  in  the  Harvard  Library  has  Briscida,  BrUnijda. 

'  I  refer  again  to  Appendix  A,  pp.  220-5,  on  the  date  of  Gower'a  .Mirour, 

*  For  similar  passages  cf.  5,'J57-68,  5017-28. 
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from  thn  concluRion  timt  Iho  roforcnco  to  the  TfoiJm  in  tlio  Mironr 
must  havo  been  written  not  Inter  tlmn  poon  nftor  tho  doftth  of 
Ivlwixnl  III.  Altogotlicr,  thorofore,  Professor  Lowob'  vlioln  long 
nnd  insoninuR  nr^nmont  flponi'?  likn  piling  very  ninnornnn  foathom 
into  nno  flcftlo  to  outwoigli  a  Inm))  of  load  in  tho  otlicr.  It  is  noldom 
in  litn-nry  invcstipatinnn  that  wo  havo  BtronRor  ovidonco  than  wo 
havo  horo  for  tho  viow  that  Chancor'fl  Troihui  wm  mentioned 
not  liter  tlmn  1377. 

After  tills  oxlmustivo  Ptndy  of  tho  evidence,  tho  conclusion  T 
reach,  then,  is  tlmt  tho  Tmllugnn'f  Cri>^P)/tfr  was  written  at  thn  very 
beginning  of  thn  period  whoti  Clmueor  was  under  Italian  influonco. 
And  after  all,  why  not  1  Ho  had  returned  from  Italy  by  May  23, 
137.3,'  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  during  which  ho  <loubtle8il 
read  much  Itfilian,  including  very  likely  the  Filonfrn/n  nml  Tcmdo} 
On  his  return,  having  once  learned  Italian,  is  it  not  natural  that  ho 
should  plungo  with  zeal  into  the  study  of  Italian  literatuml  Not 
till  over  a  year  later,  Juno  8,  1374,^  was  ho  appointed  Comptroller 
of  Customs,  and  during  the  interim,  adonied  bysoveral  benofactionn 
and  )iayments  from  tho  king,  ho  niay  probably  have  enjoyed  much 
well-earned  leisure  at  cotirt,^  with  his  books  and  pen.  After  his  rO' 
sponsible  mission  to  Italy,  ho  wn\d<l  surely  not  be  worked  very  Imrd 
03  Ks(]uiro  of  tho  King's  Chamber.  In  tho  ofTicn  of  Comptroller 
there  is  not  tho  least  reason  to  l)oliovc  that  Chaucer  was  overworked  ; 
I  have  showed  elsewhere,  and  Koch  admits,  that  his  suppOBcd 
lamentations  in  tho  //on/J''  nf  Famp.  oro  not  such  at  all.^'  As  one 
turns  over  tho  pages  of  the  Tjifc  Rernrth  for  this  period  ho  sees 
indications  that  Chaucer's  life  was  financially  comfortable,  ami 
broken  in  npon  by  no  public  commissions  until  1377  and  tho 
very  end  of  1370.  With  perlmps  a  year  of  leisure,  f()llowo<l  by 
two  years  and  a  half  or  so  of  rotitine  work,  and  another  year  only 
partly  spent  abroad,  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  supposing 
the  Ti'oilm  to  have  been  praluccd  at  this  Umo  ?" 

'  Life  r>errirdi>,  pp.  183-4. 

»  Mr.  Karl  Yoiinp;  [Mni.  PJiifof.,  W.  lflfl-77)  makrs  out  a  goo«l  cmp  for 
Chancor'B  (linwlna  laralHarity  also  with  Boccacclo't  Filocola  In  tho  Tmxiui, 
o^norially  btnik  III. 

^  Lift  Rfcordi,  p.  IPl.  «  Cr.  Lift  Rtfordn,  p.  185. 

"  y<M.  Phil.,  I.  .120-7  ;  Engl  Shut.,  xxxvl.  142. 

*  Koch  bolievei  the  host  conclusion  to  h«  that  Cliaucer  was  engagod  on 

the  T.  V.  In  1376,  bat  did  not  flnlih  It  till  several  yeara  later  {Kngl.  Stud., 

xxxvl.  140-1).     Gowor'a  reference  Implies  somewhat  widespread  familiarity 

with  it.    It  is  not  qalta  Impossible,  perhaps,  that  famlllaHty  mlpht  hare 

PRV.  CH.  D 
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Ghaucer  chronology  so  liaugs  together  that  I  can  hardly  avoid 
brioUy  discussing  the  position  of  the  translation  of  Boethiua.  For 
previous  opinion  I  may  refer  to  my  introduction.  It  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  1387,  since 
it  is  constantly  used  ui  Usk'a  Testament  of  Love,  which  we  have 
found  rwason  for  dating  in  that  year.  No  other  evidence  on  the 
date  has  over  been  found  except  its  relation  to  Clmucer's  original 
worlcH,  in  which  the  philosopher  is  frequently  borrowed  from,* 
especially  and  remarkably  in  Troilm.  All  the  critics  have  there- 
fore put  it  immediately  before  the  Troilus,  sometimes  overlapping,  a 
position  wliich,  since  they  all  assign  a  rather  late  date  to  the  latter, 
means  that  the  date  for  the  Boethim  has  ranged  from  1373  to  1383, 
or  even  later,  but  has  always  been  later  than  tlie  lirst  Italian 
journey.  When  wo  find  that  from  the  date  of  the  Troilus  to  the  end 
of  Chaucer's  life  lioethius'  views  wore  never  far  from  his  thoughts, 
and  iittluenced  all  his  speculations  and  even  his  turns  of  phrase, 
and  when  we  find  that  in  the  Book  of  the  DucIu'sh  the  influence  is  all 
second-hand,  through  Jean  de  Meuu,  we  seem  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  (in  1369)  lie  was  not  yet  familiar  with  the  Koman  philo- 
sopher, and  certainly  that  he  had  not  translated  his  work.  The 
extraordinary  familiarity  with  it  shown  in  the  Troilus  justifies 
the  belief  that,  when  he  wrote  that  poem,  he  had  already  studied 
and  translated  it.  But  of  course  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  this  should  not  have  been  done  before  ho  went  to  Italy  ;  and 
since  the  Troilus  itself  is  enough  to  fill  the  succeeding  years,  it  very 
probably  was.  We  may  therefore  with  some  confidence  date  the 
translation  of  Boat  hi  u»  about  1370-2. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Certain  Minok  Poems. 

l\.   The  Hume  of  Fame. 

I  CAN  hardly  avoid  briefly  discussing  the  date  of  the  House  of 
Fame,  since  it  has  a  necessary  bearing  on  that  of  the  Troilus.     lint 

beon  gained  for  the  poem  in  cerlaiu  ciiclos  by  author's  readinga  and  thi^ 
like,  boforo  it  was  wiioUy  finiahod,  lUit  Gower's  remark  is  infinitely  more 
naturally  interpreted  as  implying  that  when  it  was  made  the  completed  [)oem 
was  Bpri'ading  abroad  and  exciting  every  one's  inten^st.  And  tlio  other 
arguments  for  an  early  date  are  not  ath-cted  by  this  bam  possibility. 
*  Skeat  very  conveniently  gives  the  cases;  II,  xxviii.-xxxvi, 
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I  liavo  littlo  tlint  is  now  or  certain  to  offer,  find  prefer  to  leave  r\ 
(lotailod  discussion  of  the  problemn  connoctod  with  it  to  one  or  two 
other  writers  at  present  engaged  upon  it.  Three  much-debated 
points,  in  partiodar,  I  shall  dismiss  in  a  few  wonla.  All  attempts 
to  read  o  subtle  personal  or  general  allegory  into  the  poem  8ccm  to 
mo  worse  than  futile.  Subjective  allegory  is  '•  wliolly  alien  from 
Chaucer's  realistic,  unspeculativo  genius "  (to  quote  Professor 
Francis  T.  Palgravo).'  Renascence  allegory  is  eometimes  obscure, 
inconsistent  and  ambiguous,  because  frequently  a  side-issue  ond 
iised  (as  Professor  Courthorpe  says)  for  purposes  of  decoration; 
mo<liiPVrtl  allegory  is  clear  and  intellectually  consistent.  An  alle- 
gory which  does  not  fairly  well  explain  itself  I  think  liad  best 
bo  ignored ;  and  this  no  one  can  maintain  the  Home  of  Fame 
dooH.  As  to  the  relations  between  the  Houttc  of  Fame  and  the 
Dii'im  Cnmc'lij,  it  soenis  to  me  that  while  the  relation  of  this 
poem  to  D.mto  is  far  closer  than  that  of  any  othcr,^  it  is 
entirely  improper  to  call  it  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
and  unlikely  that  Chaucer  foresaw  it  in  that  light.  Therefore 
Chaucer's  aspiration,  at  the  ond  of  the  Troiluf,  "  to  make  in 
som  comedio"  (V.  1788),  there  is  no  reason  to  take  as  alluding  to 
l)imte'B  title,  nor  any  reason  to  soo  hero  an  allusion  to  the  Ifovue 
of  Fame,  If  an  absolutely  siilTicient  explanation  of  the  '•  comedio  " 
passage  is  the  desire  for  a  cheerful  subject,'  what  right  have  we 
to  rcnil  anything  else  into  iti  Theroforo,  though  the  older  inter- 
pretation would  make  in  favour  of  my  view  that  the  Hoiw  of  Fame 
was  written  soon  after  the  Troilus,  all  those  points  mentioned  above 
may  bo  rejected  as  chronological  arguments. 

My  chief  reason,  of  course,  for  dating  Fame  after  Troilug  is  that 
the  early  date  which  I  have  assigned  the  latter  makes  it  quite 
impossible  to  jmt  between  it  and  Chaucer's  first  Italian  journey  a 
})oem  so  long  and  showing  such  familiarity  with  Dante  as  the 
I[(>ui>fl  of  Fame.  There  are  other  reasons  also,  and  this  order  of 
things  is  the  orthodox  one,  but  I  must  first  discuss  the  arguments 

'  SiuHi-mlh  C'Xiio-j/,  xxlv.  3<r». 

»  Hptidps  tho  pftmllcls  polntcil  nut  by  Ratnbcaa  {Engl.  Sttui.,  Hi.  209-268) 
and  (Mno  ChUrini  (Di  una  imilnzionf  inglfjte  lirlla  I).  C,  Ddrl,  1902;  reviewpa 
by  F.  N.  Ilobiimon,  Jnurn.  ofCowpar.  Lit.,  N.  Y.,1.  292-7),  1063-81  may  »w 
■npjjoste.l  by  the  an|>«rition,  In  tho  PartuiiM,  of  tho  «onl«  In  the  appropriate 
CPlcntial  sphprcB,  tfiongh  they  ar«  actaallr  prrspnt  In  the  Empyrean. 

*  Cf.  Lvdgate'a  wa?  of  apoftklnn  of  Chaucer'a  poema  — "My  mayiter 
Chauoer  with  hia  fiTRMi  commfdica "  (Skcat,  III.  481);  cf.  aluo  my  article  In 
.\foiffm  Philotogif,  I.  818,  which  eoema  allghtly  t«  understate  the  matter ;  and 
Ii0wp%  Ihthl.  Mod.  Lang.  Aii»<x.,  tt.  BCS, 
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of  Professor  Lowes,^  the  only  writer  who  has  defended  tlio  contrary 
opinion.  Ilia  view  is  required  by  the  fact  that  he  believes  the 
H(ntse  of  Fame  to  liavo  preceded  the  Leyeml  of  AnaJnt',  the  latter 
to  have  preceded  the  Pulamon,  autl  that  to  have  preceded  the 
Tiuiliis.  I  Imve  already  tried  to  refute  the  lost  point,  and  shall 
later  try  to  do  the  same  for  the  second.  It  only  remains  to  mention 
his  auxiliary  arguments. 

Ho  quotes  the  suggestion  that  H.  F.,  1391-2  looks  as  if  it  had 
precetled  7\  C,  IV.  G59-G2.  In  attributing  "  partriches  wiiiges" 
to  Fame,  Chaucer  clearly  mistakes  Virgil's  ^^jieniicihus  alis"  for 
** perdicibiis " ;  while  in  the  Ti'uilus  Fame  flies  througli  Troy, 
more  properly,  with  '*  presto  winges."  liut  Lowes  hums  to  me 
to  deprive  tiie  argument  of  all  weight  by  showing  that  the  latter 
passage  closely  translates  the  Filostfato,  which  has  "prcstissim' 
ale."  If  Chaucer  thought  Virgil  wrote  *'  pordicibus  "  or  "  perdicum," 
in  quoting  the  passage  why  should  ho  think  of  "  pcraicibus "  or 
of  ♦' prestissimo"  or  of  "presto"?  Nor  will  it  do,  j^specially  in 
considering  medijeval  literature,  to  assume  that  the  incurn-ct 
impression  always  precedes  the  correct  one. 

Lowes  seems  also  to  believe  that  the  fact  that  Chaucer  hero  uses 
the  8-syllable  couplet  rather  points  to  a  time  before  the  TioHuk,- 
though  he  fully  grants  tho  skill  with  which  Chaucer  uses  it.  His 
arguuiL'Ut  is  not  quite  clear;  but,  aside  from  the  fact  that  ho  himself 
believes  Chaucer  to  have  retuined  to  the  7-line  stanza  from  the 
10-syllable  couidet,  and  tliat  a  somewhat  similar  return  here  is  not 
surprising,  ho  himself  has  also,  with  great  justice,  dwelt  on  tho 
impr»q)riety  of  drawing  hard  and  fast  lines  as  regards  Chaucer's  use 
of  metres.  I  believe  that  many  scholars,  in  their  zeal  for  chrono- 
logical evidence,  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  make  Chaucer's 
style  vary  rather  with  epoch  than  with  subject.  For  this  humorous 
and  ahrost  jaunty  tour  <Je  forn',  what  vt-rso  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  8  syllable  couplet'?  Why  did  not  Chaucer  write 
Sir  Thopas  in  heroic  couplets  1^ 

»  Publ.  Mod.  Laiuj.  Jssoc,  xx.  819,  854-60. 

^  Piofissor  Heath  hoKU  this  view  for  tho  first  part  of  tho  pooiu  (Olohe 
Chaucer,  xHii.). 

^  One  otliiT  uif,'iunent  for  putting  Fame  before  TruilHH  may  lie  aiitieipated. 
Tlie  eagle  in  G30-40  oonunends  Chaucer  for  his  faithfuhieas  to  love  : 
"ever-mo  of  love  en  Jy test, 
In  honour  of  him  ami  jireysingeH, 
And  in  liis  folkes  furtherint^rs, 
And  in  hir  matero  nl  devysest. 
And  noght  him  nor  his  folk  despyseat. " 
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Ihit  to  turn  now  to  nrpmnonts  in  fnvour  of  puttinj,'  tlin  Ilounr  nf 
Famr  rtftor  tlio  Troihm  arvf  Criyjido.  Ono  rcnson.it  Boonm  to  mo, 
(I.S  ton  Brinlc  pointn  out,  i«  thn  npppnranro  of  "  LoIUub  "  (14GH) 
nmoii}^  llio  histnriftnfl  of  tlio  Trojnnn.  It  socmH  idlo  to  diRCUM 
fnrllior  Clmuccr'fl  ronson  for  ntlribiitinp  IW-cnccio's  workfl  to  this 
plmdow  of  n  naiiio,  1)ut  twice  in  tlio  TroihiH  lio  dors  bo.'  If  lio 
invented  nn  nutlior  nnnied  Lf>lli»is  m  n  nioio  piece  of  myetificrttion, 
lie  Burely  did  not  do  so  before  lio  wrote  tlio  TroihiM;  and  in 
any  cnno  it  ia  certain  tlmt  to  hia  readers  tlio  reference  would 
bo  quite  unintclliRiblo  unless  the  Tvoilm  was  known  to  tlicm. 
Another  reason  advanced  by  ton  Brink*  in  that  certain  parallel 
paHHaj,'e8  in  the  two  poems  suRi,'08t  that  the  Hnui*o  of  Fame  followed 
the  Troihm,  II.  F.  1-65  in  surely  a  reminiscence  of  T.  C,  V' 
358-85,  rutlier  than  vice  verm  ;  Pandarus'  discourse  on  dreams 
prows  out  of  the  situation  in  tho  Tvoilm,  and  is  partly  drawn  from 
thn  Filn»triiti),  while  the  pnssapo  in  tho  HouHe  nf  Fame  is  a  more 
prelude,  at. (I  looks  greatly  like  an  expansion  of  tho  other.' 

As  to  arguments  based  on  the  stylo  and  subject  of  tho  Hntii^e  of 
Fame,  they  Rccm  to  nio  void  of  conclusivonoss;  but  they  certainly  do 
not  make  particularly  in  favo\ir  of  nn  early  dnto  for  tho  poem.  Indeed, 
Lowes  does  not  believe  that  they  do,  but  ratherdevotcs  himself  to  dis- 
proving the  contrar)'.  Tho  Ilotiso  of  Fame  may  be,  it  is  true,  a  poor 
piece  of  work,  and  kIiow  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  design,  substance 


Till-  Trnilujt  \h  roi.rcflojitotl  in  llio  Lrgnui  of  Good  U'omrn  «h  utterly  cynicftl 
nml  ftiiti  BinorouH.  Tlicn  (Wh  not  tliis  iiasHiiRn  m\\m\  as  if  Cliniircr  lind  jiiRt 
licon  writing  more  conventional  love-poetry  mllwr  tlinn  nnch  (i  poem  n«  tliiw  ? 
The  anMwer  to  thin  jio«siMe  ot)jcction  is  that  tlie  lanfMiace  of  tlio  Ooil  of  l.ovo 
in  //.  O.  Jr.  is  prratly  rxnpKernted  for  the  pnrpo«rs  of  ttio  yv>em  ;  prol)altly,  nn 
I  nliall  try  to  rIiow  later,  l)ceiins«  Chaucer  hnil  l)ern  reprnaeheil  fr)r  having 
repr(H(nti(!  tlio  fenmlc  Hex  in  an  unfavourablo  light.  If  «ny  one  wi««lic«  t<i  rco 
how  for  from  cynicium  Clmucer's  JroiViM  rcallv  is,  let  liini  compare  it  with  the 
ShaVHpeiian  tnatment  of  the  winie  theme.  The  fnithfnlne>>«  aii'l  RulferingM  of 
\{n  hero  are  rather  dwelt  on  than  tho  pathetic  inconHtAncy  of  ita  heroine  ;  and 
fully  fonr-fifths  of  tho  poem  arc  aa  amorcua  an  pofsilile.  On»v  littlo  point 
more  :  at  first  Right  ono  might  exrect  n  mention  of  Troilua  and  Criwydo 
among  tho  seven  faithless  couples  in  388-426  (cf.  P.  >'..  291  ;  Against 
JKoHifd  Inconstant,  16) ;  but  among  these  It  ia  always  tno  mon  wno  ia 
faithless. 

'  I.  804  ;  V.  1653.  In  tho  former  case,  of  coumo,  tho  fact  that  ho  really 
nuoles  a  sonnet  of  Potrmrch  does  not  signify  ;  nnlcss  It  strengthens  tho  view 
tnat  "  Lollius  "  is  a  hoax. 

•  Stttdien,  p.  121. 

*  It  is  natural  that  Pandams  should  dwell  only  on  ill  canses  of  dreams 


'n  //.  F.  Chaucer  does  the  same,  though  tho  dnani  which  follows  is  pleasant. 
Cf.  eapecially  ff.  F.  80  with  T.  C.  V.  860  (directly  from  Boccaccio),  1&-17 
with  862  and  871,  41-2  with  866-8,  31-22  with  369-70,  26  with  870. 
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and  style  from  tliu  Truiliu.  Yot  it  lias  oue  quality  which  indiaites 
great  mutuiity,  especially  in  a  mediuivul  poet — freedom.  It  is  not 
merely  that  as  regards  source  it  is  among  the  most  independently- 
imagined  of  Chaucer's  narrative  poems.  It  shows  a  general  free- 
dom of  self-expresdion,  of  informal  and  roguish  humour,  comhined 
with  remarkable  composure  and  poise  j  in  this  poem  he  has  left  the 
French  house  of  bondage  far  buhind.  This  seems  to  me  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  late  date  than  the  want  of  symmetry  and  method  in  the 
poem  suggests  an  early  one.  It  was  in  the  Troilua,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  Chaucer  became  emancipated.  Boccaccio  both  stimulated  his 
growth  and  was  (if  I  may  say  so)  the  cocoon  that  protected  it.  The 
Huuse  of  Fame  followed  his  emaucipation.  My  conclusion  is  that 
the  necessity  which  I  have  found  of  following  the  usual  view  in 
putting  the  House  of  Fame  after  the  Troilus  is  an  easy,  plausible, 
and  well-supported  necessity  ;  and  that  the  auxiliary  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  view  are  much  more  convincing  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side. 

On  the  exact  date  there  is  no  very  reliable  evidence.  Ten  Brink 
suggests'  that  since  it  is  Jupiter  that  sends  the  eagle  to  Chaucer,  the 
adventure  may  have  taken  place  on  a  dieci  Jocltt,  a  Thursday,  which, 
since  it  was  December  10  (11.  03,  111),  indicates  1383.  The 
year  1377  would  do  as  well,  by  the  way.  But  from  whom  should 
an  eagle  come  if  not  from  Jupiter,  and  who  is  more  likely  to  send 
a  dream  than  the  father  of  gods  and  men  1  And  is  not  this  a  case 
where  such  a  subtlety  would  bo  lost  if  not  announced?  The 
microscopic  symbolism  of  Dante  must  not  be  attributed  to  Chaucer  j 
and  even  Dante,  where  particularly  subtle,  commonly  gives  a  hint. 
The  extreme  limits  are  June,  1374,  and  February,  1385,  as  ten 
Brink  points  out,-  the  dates  when  Chaucer  received  his  custom- 
house appointment  and  was  relieved  of  his  duties  there  by  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  ;  though  he  cannot  bo  said  to  complain 
of  his  clerical  duties,  it  is  clear  that  his  life  is  one  of  routine  ofiico- 
work  (652-60).3 

There  is  a  somewhat  striking  parallel  between  the  House  of  Fame 
and  Gower's  Miwur  de  VOmme.  Fame,  according  to  Chaucer,  is 
quite  unaccountable  in  giving  or  withholding  her  favours , 

]  Stiulif.n,  pn.  150-1.  '^  Ibid.,  IH. 

^  If  we  needed  uiiy  proof  that  the  work  was  published  by  1387,  we  should 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  extensively  quoted  in  Thomas  Usk's  Testament  of 
Love,  written  doubtless  in  that  year.  C>.  p.  24  above,  and  Skcut,  VII.  xx., 
xxvi.  f.  and  notes.  I  add  T.  L.  1.  6,  198  =  //.  /'.  2088-2109;  II.  3, 
\\\-Vo^n.F.  209-72. 
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"  Riglit  Rfi  liir  BiiRlor,  dnino  Fortuno, 
Is  wont  to  acrvcn  in  coniunn  "  (1547-8). 

She  sends  for  Kolus  to  bo  her  trampctor  : 

"  And  Viid  liim  lirin^r  his  rlnrionn, 
Thtit  iR  ful  dyvorH  of  liin  fimin, 
And  hit  is  rlopod  Clcrc  Ijiude, 
With  which  lio  wont  is  to  hcrnndo 
lloni  tlmt  mo  list  y-proisod  be  : 
And  nlso  bid  him  how  thftt  ho 
Brinpo  his  otlicr  rlnrioun, 
Thftt  hiphto  Sclnundro  in  ovcry  toun, 
With  wliich  ho  wont  is  to  difTame' 
Ilcm  that  mo  list,  and  do  hem  shame  "  (1673-82). 

Oowcr,  after  discoursing  on  emperors,  Alexander  especially,  apos- 
trophises Fortujic,  and  continues : 

"  Fortune,  tu  f\s  deux  ancollos 
I'our  toy  Borvir,  si  volont  cellos 
rius  q'  nrondello  vole  iiu  vent. 
Si  ]>ortont  do  ta  court  novollcs  ; 
^Tais  s'nu  jour  d'uy  nous  portent  belles, 
Domein  Ics  clmnpont  laidoment: 
L'uno  est  quo  volo  au  noblo  gent, 
Cost  Kenom6o  quo  bell  et  gent 
D'onour  les  conto  Ics  favellos, 
Mais  I'lUitro  un  poy  plus  asprement 
So  volo,  ot  ad  noun  propromcnt 
Dosfame,  plaino  do  quorellea. 

Cist  duy  par  tout  u  sont  volant 
Chascuno  cntour  son  coll  pendant 
I'orto  un  grant  corn,  dont  ton  mcesago 
Par  les  paiis  e'en  vont  comant. 
Mais  cntrochango  nopourqant 
Sovont  faisont  de  leur  cornage, 
Car  Rcnomo,  (j'ier  vassollago 
Cornoit,  huy  change  son  langago, 
Et  d'autro  com  s'en  vait  suniant, 
Q'est  de  misoro  et  do  hontago  ; 
Siquo  do  toy  puet  estre  sago 
Sur  terre  nul  qui  soit  vivant"  (22129-52). 

No  imrallols  to  either  passage  have  over  been  pointed  out,  and  the 
case  for  borrowing  between  the  two  poets  is  always  especially  etrong 
because  of  their  mutual  relations.  We  know  that  Chancer  used 
the  Mirour  in  the  Prologm  to  the  Canterbury  Tdlfi.  As  to 
which  WAS  the  borrower  here,  the  probability  seems  rtther  strong 
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that  it  wau  Gower.  Like  Chaucur,  ho  dwells  on  tho  capriciousnoss 
of  tho  trumpoturs,  and  departs  from  his  original  schoinu  and  re- 
lapses into  Chaucor's  by  forgetting  all  about  Dcsfamo  and  making 
llonorat^e  use  both  horns ;  and  by  making  tho  transaction  consist 
not  in  conferring  a  good  or  ill  lot  in  lilo,  but  in  proclaiming  good  or 
ill  moral  fume.  Gower's  last  six  lines  or  so  distinctly  suggest  that 
he  was  tho  borrower. 

In  Appendix  A  tho  date  of  the  Mirour  is  disciitsed.  This  passage 
I  should  date  about  1379,  Is  theic  not,  then,  some  evidence 
hciu  that  tho  last  part  of  House  of  Fame  was  somewhat  known 
by  13791  In  that  case  it  and  tho  whole  middle  part  of  WxaMivour 
were  in  hantl  during  tho  same  time,  and  tho  House  of  Fame 
was  iinished  about  two  years  after  tlio  Troiliis,  a  highly  probable 
conolusion.  This  evidence  should  not  bo  insisted  on,  but  tenta- 
tively there  is  no  objection  to  about  1379  as  tho  date  wlieu  tho 
House  of  FuDic  was  completed.^ 

1  We  may  notice  then  that  there  is  no  objection  to  believing  it  was 
bej;un  iliiectiy  after  the  Troilus  was  finished,  and  (if  wo  wish)  tlmt  the  date 
1377  for  its  beginning  is  as  well  indicated  by  ten  IJrink's  astrological  method 
aa  1383.  Jl.  F.  130-9  seems  to  be  tho  original  of  K.  T.,  1955-66,  which  isi 
not  from  the  Tacide,  as  Skeat  erroneously  says  in  his  note  on  tho  former  jkis- 
sage  ;  tho  soiiice  of  the  idea  he  shows  may  be  in  Albiicus  Philosoj)hus, 
Koepj)el  thinks  (AnijUn,  xiv.  '233-8)  that  the  Parliument  of  Fouls  shows 
signs  of  borrowing  from  Boccaceio's  Amorosa  Visionc.  This  maybe  doubttd, 
but  the  House  of  Fume  certainly  does,  as  is  shown  by  him  and  also  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  G.  Child  (Mod.  Lamj.  Notes,  x.  379-84).  If  one  grants  tho  inllu- 
enco  on  F.  F.,  since  these  are  tho  only  poems  which  do  show  this  influence,  a 
date  not  far  from  1381  is  suggested  for//.  /'.  Professor  Heath  bolieves  he 
fmds  evidence  that  book  III.  was  wiitten  some  years  after  I.  and  II.  [Olohc 
Chaucer,  xliii.,  f.  ;  cf.  Lowes,  P.  M.  L.  A.,  xx.  8G0,  n.,  who  dis])o.scs  of  his 
argument  us  to  a  change  of  tone. )  Some  of  his  arguments  seem  to  me  with- 
out value,  but  there  are  certainly  some  suggestions  of  an  iniijortant  change 
of  plan  during  the  composition  of  tho  work.  In  tho  invocation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  book  III.  Chaucer  seems  to  bo  more  conscious  than  before,  as 
Heath  points  out,  of  tho  informality  and  sketchiness  of  his  verse.  But 
besides  this,  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  Fame  has  the  Virgilian  sense  of 
Humour,  and  wliat  Chaucer  is  to  learn  at  her  house  is  wholly  about  love 
(673-99,  701-6,  lU-'JA,  782-6,  817-21,  848-52,  879-83,  1025-83).  At  the 
very  beginning  of  book  III.  Fame  acciuires  the  media.- val  ond  modern  sense 
of  Renown  (1136-9)  ;  that  she  is  "  goddesso  if  renoun  and  of  fame"  is  ex- 
pressed in  1312  3,  1320-3,  1405-6,  and  elsewhere,  and  this  seems  to  bo  the 
jioint  of  introducing  the  harpers,  trumjieteis,  and  minstrels  (1197-1258). 
The  idea  of  Rumour  does  not  recur  till  Chaucer  htvs  left  the  house  of  Fame 
and  come  to  the  revolving  twig-house  (1920  tf.)  ;  here,  in  a  somewhat  <.r  }ii>bt 
Aietii  way,  Chaucer  makes  lier  a  goddess  of  Fame  in  the  sense  of  Rumour 
(2110  tf.) ;  love,  which  was  to  have  been  tho  subject  of  Chaucer's  news,  is 
mentioned  very  casually  in  the  house  of  Fame  (1739-62)  ;  ho  does  not  seem 
to  car(^  very  much  about  it  (1889),  though  there  is  promise  of  some  love-tales 
when  the  poem  breaks  off  (2143).  All  this  might  be  held  to  indicate  a  lapso 
of  time  between  books  II.  and  III. — A  few  analogues  to  one  of  tho  folk-lore 
elements  ?n  /A.  /'.  may  be  pointed  out — the  revolving-house.     It  is  found  iu 
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§  2.   Tim  Parliaiiiciit  of  Foirf". 

Thn  grofttoflt  florvico  which  l^r.  .Tohn  Kocli  ovor  porformod  for 
Chnuror  chronology  was  tho  i(lonti(ioi\tion,  in  1877,  of  Iho  oiif^lcs  in 
llio  Parliament  of  Fowh  with  Anno  of  r.olioniia  and  lior  various 
suitorH.'  Tho  (Into  1381-2  at  which  ho  nrrivcil  has  \mm  nccoptoil, 
I  holiovo,  hy  every  one  who  has  written  sinco  that  dato,  except 
Professor  Hales,'^  and  has  proved  to  ho  one  of  tho  two  pivotal  and 
nnslmkon  dates  in  tho  chronolo^'y  of  all  Chaumr's  jioonis.  It  may 
ho  worth  while,  however,  to  give  a  fow  morn  particulars. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1377,  when  Kicliard  was  ton  years  old, 
at  tho  wish  of  Edward  III.  there  were  conferences  between  French 
and  Knglish  commissioners,  of  whom  Chaucer  himself  was  one, 
regarding  a  marriage  botwoon  tho  heir-apparent  and  Princess 
iMario  of  France.^  After  tho  death  of  his  grandfather  tho  young 
king's  guardians  continued  tho  matrimonial  negotiations.  Early  in 
1378  Chaucer  was  again  n  member  of  a  commission  for  tho  samo 
purpose.*  Tho  negotiations,  however,  fell  through.  Early  in 
1379,  iJernalm  Vieconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  anxious  to  ally  himself 
hy  marriage  witli  royal  houses,  sent  to  Richard  IF.  proposing  a' 
marriage  between  him  ami  his  own  daughter  Caterina  ;  ^  and  may 
wo  not  conjecture,  by  tho  way,  that  this  was  not  unconnected  with 
the  visit  to  his  court  a  few  months  before,  in   1378,  of  Chaucor, 


tlio  O.F.  rninnncp  of  Pnrfval  h  Oaffoia  (tr.  by  S.  Evans,  Thr  Jfiiih  Ifixlory  of 
Ihr  Jlnhi  h'rnn/,  .T.  M.  Dont,  1808  ;  vol.  ii.  ]).  21)  :  in  two  WcIhJi  works  nnil 
(ino  Ijilin  (.loliii  Kliyn,  Stu/lirx  in  Ihr  Arlhurinn  J.iiirinl,  Oxford,  1801  ;  p]i. 
!»01,  302,  320);  nml  in  tlio  clpvi'iilli-rriit\try  Voiimji- (h  ('hnrhinmuir  (cd. 
K.  Koscliwitz,  1880,  in  Foorstcr's  Altfmnz.  lixhl.]vo\.  ii.;  II.  y.'i4  01).  In 
al  least  tlirrc  of  iIipho  ruNrH,  iiirluding  tlio  last,  tlio  tiiriiiiif^-lionsc  is  ndorncd 
with  imnf{cs  wliicli  blow  ronl  trumi)ot«,  jnst  as  tlio  house  of  Kaino  it  In 
ChnnrordlOa  II.). 

'  .Moc  A")i//Z.  Stn<l,  i.  '287-0  ;  English  version  (onlaigcJ)  \nE»»ny»  on  Chnucer 
(C»i.  Soc).  im.  400-9. 

«  Dirt.  ,\nt.  Jtiogr.,  x.  104  ;  Thr.  mhlwjrnpher,  i.  37-0.  rrof.«s^or  Hulni 
argiirs  that  the  jHicni  is  too  poor  to  bo  so  late.  Few  jicrions,  I  think,  will 
hfprw  with  him  in  cither  point.  IIo  also  argues,  bnt  iinconvincingly,  that 
Chfiucor  may  havo  known  Italian  boforo  his  first  Journey  to  It*ly. 

■''  FrolMart,  in  L{fc  IWonU  (Ch.  800.),  pp.  203-4. 

♦  /.(/(•  JirrtmU,  np.  xxvlii.,  219,  230. 

'  On  March  Id,  137P,  Uichanl  anpointod  a  rommisaion  to  treat  on  the 
snbiect  (Rymer's  Fotdrrn,  London,  1709;  vol.  vii.,  213).  floe  also  Thomai 
Wslsinijhsm,  II.  46,  and  Theodnr  bindner,  Offchirhl^  den  deuUchm  lif\ch*» 
^intfr  A.  Wcivxl  (Hraunschwcig,  187fj),  i.  117  ;  C.  Hofler,  Anna  von  Xiu-*-m. 
bur^,  In  Dfnk»rhr\ftn\  d.  Wiener  Aknd.,  Phil-Hiii.  CI.,  xx.  127-9.  The 
latter  long  and  valuable  essay  (pi».  89-240)  deals  rather  with  Riohanl  II., 
Wycllf  and  general  contemporary  history  than  i>articularly  with  (Juoon  Anne. 
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who  had  8o  recently  beon  a  matrimonial  comnuBsioner,  though 
hia  ostonaiblo  purpose  this  time  was  military  1*  The  advances 
of  the  Visconti  were  tinally  rejected.  The  first  intercourse 
between  Richard  and  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Wenceslas, 
was  on  May  20,  137U,  when  the  latter  took  the  initiative  in 
treating  with  the  former  as  to  the  recognition  of  Urban  VI.  as 
the  legitimate  pope.'-^  About  the  same  time,  according  to  Froissart,^ 
there  was  much  deliberation  about  Richard's  marriage.     In  June, 

1380,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between 
Richard  and  Anne,  Wenceslas'  sister,  and  December  20  Richard 
announced  that  ho  had  chosen  her.*  At  Epiphany,  1381,  pleni- 
potentiaries met  in  Flanders  to  arrange  the  conditions ;  January  23, 

1381,  Anne  in  her  o^vn  person  appointed  ambassadors  to  treat; 
and  early  in  May  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be  received  l)y 
the  English  envoys  on  Michaelmas  no.\t.^  She  actually  landed 
at  Dover  about  December  18,  1381,  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm;  the  marriage  took  place  January   14,  1382.'' 

It  was  peculiarly  natural  that  poetic  notice  should  have  been 
taken  of  all  this  by  Chaucer,  who  had  so  recently  been  concerned 
in  at  least  one  of  the  earlier  matrimonial  negotiations  of  Richard. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  how  he  manipulates  the  material. 
Anne's  two  tentative  childish  betrothals,  which  occurred  when  slie  was 
live  and  seven  years  old,  are  brought  down  and  made  contemporary 
with  that  to  Richard,  for  literary  reasons  and  in  order  to  compliment 
him.  Chaucer's  courtiership  and  tact  go  further,  in  re])rebentiug  the 
affair  as  purely  a  matter  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  suitors,  and  the 
choice  as  purely  on  the  part  of  the  fonnel  eagle ;  in  reality,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  on  the  German  side  the  choice  was  mainly  on 
the  part  of  Anne's  king-brother  and  empress-mother,  and  that  the 
chief  exercise  of  choice  was  on  the  English  side.     The  Parliament 

'  Life  Records,  p.  218. 

-  Hofler,  p.  127. 

^  Chronicles,  tr.  by  Johncs  (N.Y.,  n.d.),  p.  258  ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  43. 

*  See  Lindner,  I.  118;  HuHer,  128-9.  She  was  born  May  11,  1366,  so 
wua  a  few  months  older  than  Richard.  According  to  Hiifler,  sho  had  already 
been  twice  betrothed  ;  once  to  Duke  William  of  Baiern-IIolland,  in  1371  ;  and 
in  1373  to  a  son  of  the  Landgraf  Frederick  of  Thiiringen.  See  also  F.  M. 
Pelzel,  Lebcnsgcschichte  dca  Konigs  ly^cnzeslaus,  1788,  which  ia  Koch's 
authority  and  seems  to  be  Holler's. 

*  Huflcr,  131-2;  Lindner,  118-9;  Walsingham,  i.  452;  Uymcv' s  Focdera, 
vii.  290,  295,  301.   Later,  her  coraiug  was  deferred  (llymer,  334  ;  October  28). 

«  HoHer,  186,  156;  Wallon,  Jiichard  II.,  i.  116;  cf.  J.  L.  Lowes,  MviL 
Lang,  yotes,  .\ix.  240-3. 
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nf  Fotrh  \vi\«  rcitninly  nn  cxcollcut  iH'i^imiin^,'  for  fricmlly  relftlionB 
liolwot-n  tlin  miiMlo-ngnl  iioct  niul  tho  ^'irl-(iuocn, 

On  wo  narrow  tho  dixto  down  nny  further  thtvn  Koch  haR  dono  1 
Sinro  tho  decision  was  not  nindo  till  Iho  very  end  of  1380,  the 
early  part  of  13H1  is  tlio  eorliost  prohalilo  <lalo.  Hut  Pollard  and 
Koch'  chooso  tho  oarly  Bununcr  of  1382.  Tho  fonnor  l>elioves  that 
•'  royal  nmrriaf^PB  woro  too  likely  to  bo  hrokon  off  for  po('l«  to  liymn 
thoin  preniat\irely  "  ;  but  is  this  truo  of  betrothals  of  fairly  mature 
people,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  this  had  dono  by  tho  middle 
of  1381 1  Tho  other  arj^unient  is  a  highly  ingenious  ono.  Chaucor 
invokes  Vonus  to  aid  him, 

"  As  wiflly  as  I  saw  theo  north-north-west. 
When  I  began  my  swcven  for  to  wryto  "  (117-8). 

Tho  planet  Venus  obviously  can  novor  l)c  in  (juito  that  (|uarter, 
so  Koch  feols  tho  need  of  omondation  to  tri'itt-vorfh-iccut,  though  all 
tho  MSS.  read  north-north-mtft  (or  north-n'CHt) ;  tho  planet  can  bo 
visible  in  such  a  position  only  in  tho  summer  or  lato  spring,  and 
with  tho  asHistaiico  of  two  iistronomcrs  Koch  finds  that  tho  only 
otherwise  possiblo  years  which  fulfil  this  condition  arc  1380  and 
1382.2  Since  ho  believes  tho  fonnor  to  bo  too  early,  ho  accoi)t8 
Iho  latter.  TJiit  it  Hcoms  to  mo  that  any  orgumctit  which  depends 
on  an  emendation  and  a  slightly  cryptio  interpretation  is  to  bo  very 
doubtfully  received,  if  at  nil ;  and  thero  aro  argnments  against  this 
date  which  seem  to  mo  almost  conclusive.  Tho  ending  of  tho 
Parliament  is  a  clover  treatment  of  a  somewhat  ilat  situation  :  tho 
other  fowls  mate,  to  bo  sure,  and  tho  poem  ends  with  a  Iwautiful 
lyric,  but  aftor  all  tho  main  characters  are  left  in  suspense,  "unto 
this  yeor  bo  doon."  Chaucer  missed  a  chonco  for  a  striking,  com- 
pliminjtary  and  pompous  climax,  such  as  ovory  mcdircval  reader 
would  have  expected.  A  dato  before  tho  wodding  seems  to  mo  so 
clearly  suggested  that,  if  regard  must  bo  paid  to  this  astronomical 
evidence,  1380  would  seem  to  mo  more  likely  than  tho  summer  of 
1382,  when  tho  pair  had  been  married  nearly  six  months.  As  to 
tho  time  of  year,  tho  selection  of  St.  Valentino's  Day  wa«  made  so 
inevitable  by  tho  conditions  of  tho  fablo  that  thoro  is  no  justificaHon 

'  Cfu  rrimrr,  pp.  60,  90  ;  Chrmolony,  p.  88. 

•  Any  malheniRtlcBlly.riccoinpHdhiHl  Kindrnt  who  wlnlifi  to  attempt  thf 
taak  ol  TPrlfylnR  thrio  rwiult*  will  find  the  Mtronomlcal  whorewitlnl  lu 
AMronmnioal  /'ii/wri  (Wuhington,  1808),  vol.  vl.,  pp.  a71-88J, 
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for  tho  aBsigning  the  poem  to  that  date'  \Vu  can  haidly  come 
nearer  the  truth,  therefore,  than  that  1381  iu  tho  probable 
date.-' 

'  As  lato  M  May  6,  1381,  Auue  woa  ux|)octed  to  arrive  by  Micliaelinas, 
September  20  ;  but  the  weddiug  actually  occurred  just  about  a  year  fiotu 
the  original  decisiou.  This  uiuy  possibly  suggest  that  tlie  [Mjum  wua  writtcu 
in  tho  latter  )mrt  of  tho  year.  Mather's  o]iinion  agrees  ]iretty  well  with 
tniue;  he  puts  the  poem  between  Anne's  arrival  in  England  and  tlie  wedding, 
I.  «.,  between  December  18  anil  January  14  {Purnivall  JJiacclldny,  n.  305,  note). 

"  An  attenijit  lias  beeu  uiado  by  Dr.  R.  K.  Koot  to  inove  tiiat  Chamer 
revised  P.  F.  Miss  E.  P.  Hammond,  in  her  valuable  pai<er  on  The  Tcjit  of 
Chaucer'a  *^ ParhmaU,  of  Fouha"  {Dcixnnial  Publ.  of  Vnio.  o/Chiaiyo,  1U03, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  8-25  ;  sue  pp.  8-9),  gives  fifly  various  readings  by  which  the 
ilSS.  arc  divided  into  two  main  groups,  which  i>hu  calls  A  and  C.  Shu 
points  out  "tho  marked  decrease  in  group  divergences  ul'tcr  lino  'J50,"  and 
the  fact  that  "tho  text  of  the  A  archetype  was  probably  nearer  to  tlio 
ultimate  original  verbally."  The  latter  point  she  bases  jmrtly  on  the  fact 
that  liue  221  is  nearer  the  Italian  in  A  than  in  C.  (She  might  have  said 
the  same  of  238;  see  Skeat,  I.  70,  for  tho  Italian.)  Now  Dr.  Koot,  in  his 
review  of  Miss  Hammond's  paper  (t/ly/t»-/i.  Ocnu,  Phil.,  v.  18y-y3),  supports 
tho  view  that  these  divergences  show  deliberate  correctious  niadu  in  the 
ancestor  of  A,  stopping  at  250  ;  ho  marks  with  asteiisks  most  of  the  lllty 
various  readings,  whicli  seem  to  hira  "reasonably  clear  exaniplis  of  emenda- 
tion." He  asks  "who  is  this  skilful  reviser?";  and  rather  than  believe  tliat 
the  falling  oil  at  line  250  in  the  number  of  changes  is  due  to  tho  hiet  tliat 
"an  inventive  and  poetical "  scribe  passed  on  the  task  to  "a  sober,  aecumte  " 
one,  he  would  have  it  that  Cliaucer  corrected  at  leisure  this  occasional  poem 
which  had  perhaps  been  composed  in  a  hurry.  His  a  priori  arguments  seem 
liardly  valuab?e.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  hasto  in  the  ending  of 
the  poem,  which  can  hardly  be  called  abrupt,  exeept  in  comparison  witii  the 
dawdling  start,  and  the  character  of  which  I  have  shown  to  bu  due  probaltly 
to  another  cause.  Tho  appeal  to  Chaucer's  revision  of  other  jioeius  is  also 
unfortunate.  1  shall  show  later  that  the  revision  of  Kn.  T.  was  prolwibly 
slight,  and  certainly  was  not  a  "complete  reworking  "  ;  and  that  that  of  tlie 
prologue  to  L,  G.  U\  was  due  to  a  particular  and  uni(iue  cause  ;  and  we  shall 
see  that  Chaucer  consiiicuously  neglected  revision  in  some  of  the  Vadkrlunj 
Tnicn.  I  hope  to  show  also  elsewhere  that  the  peculiarities  of  MS.  Harl. 
7334  of  C.  T.,  which  look  infinitely  more  like  author's  revisions  tiian  those 
here,  are  probably  due  to  a  serilic.  The  genuine  revisions  in  the  Truiliai 
make  these  various  readings  in  the  ParliinmiU  of  Fuxcls  look  like  the  merest 
l»ctty  scribal  variations.  Of  the  45  various  readings  before  line  251  given  by 
Miss  Hammond  and  Dr.  Koot  I  find  none  that  suggest  to  me  revision  by 
Chaucer,  few  or  none  that  sug^'cst  anything  like  deliberate  revision  by  any- 
body, and  none  that  may  not  (|uiie  well  bo  scribal  blunders  in  C;  lu  the 
following  19  lines  I  think  the  C  MSS.  certainly  are  corrupt,  and  their  readings 
cannot  possibly  be  due  to  Chaucer. 
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I  grant  cheerfully  Dr.  Root's  postulate  that  Chaucer  was  a  conscious  liteiaiy 
artist ;  that  is  why  I  do  not  think  the  C  readings  can  be  due  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

PoKMS    DRPRNnRNT    ON    TUB    TrSKIDF, 

§  1.  T/ir  P'lIiiDinn  mill  Avriio .'  if  a  On'ijitial  Mi'irc 

Thr  Trsriifo  of  IJoccnccio  in  uflod  in  four  of  Chnuccr's  extant 
pooin-s ;  tlio  Knii/ht'if  Tnlo  in  tlio  Cnnfrrlmr]!  ToIoh  is  a  cnndonBod 
ftilnptfttion  of  it ;  tlin  Tinihin  doiivoH  from  it  [m  wo  Imvo  Boon)  A 
paaxn^o  at  tlm  pn(l(V\  1807-27)  tind  a  Rumll  onn  earlier  (V.  1,8-11); 
most  of  tho  iloflcription  of  tlin  tonipln  of  Vonns  in  tho  Pavliamcui 
o/T-'^/zr/M  (183-294)  is  fmin  tho  Trm<lc;  and  h\  Aneli'ta  aud  Arcite 
n  Kood  deal  of  tho  first  flovcnty  linos  in  front  it.'  It  nui«t  also  hav« 
foruind  tho  ontiro  Imsis  of  a  work  of  which  all  our  certain  know- 
lod^p  is  derived  from  tho  mention  of  it  in  tho  Lrr/etul  of  Gnn/J 
Womrii  (Prol.  F,  420-1  ;  (J,  408-9).  Alcestis,  it  will  bo  remem- 
bored,  is  nientioninf^  thoan  of  Chaucpr'«  ^vorks  whicli  speak  well  of 
women  or  of  lovo,  wKh  a  view  to  modoratinf^  the  (Jod  of  Love's 
indignation,  and  amon}^  Iheso  works,  nho  Rayn,  is  one  on 

**al  tho  lovo  of  Palnmnn  and  Arcyto 
Of  Thohoa,  thogh  tho  story  is  knowen  lyto." 

It  is  iinposflihlo  tlmt  this  can  refer  to  tho  Avfli'Ja,  a  mere  abortive 
fragment  which  never  mentions  Falamon,  and  in  whicli  Arcito 
appears  not  as  a  lover  but  as  a  roving  and  heartless  flirt. 

That  tho  passage  cannot  refer  to  tho  Kiu'rjlif'fi  Tale  exactly  as  it 
Vilands  is  cipially  clear,  sinco  in  places  it  is  directly  adapted  to 
tho  C'^;^•;•^»>7/  7rt/r«,  which  can  hardly  liavo  been  fully  conceived 
wdion  tho  pnssagn  was  written  ;  but  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  among  scholars  to  regard  tho  Pnlnmon  and  Arrito  m 
having  been  widely  difToront  from  tho  Tale,  thongh  for  this  view 
tho  ovidenen  has  always  been,  to  say  tho  least,  very  insufficiont. 
Tyrwhitt  (I.  clxxii.)  sriggested  that  "it  is  not  impossible  that 
nt  first  it  was  a  moro  translation  of  tho  Thoseida  of  Uoceace." 
Other  early  Chaucer  scholars,  down  to  1870,  wore  divided  in 
opinion.'     It  was  ten  Brink,  in  his  distinguished  Chaucer  Studien,* 

•  It  liM  Utoly  linrn  proved  that  tho  I^afiul  of  Ariailnr  nhown  tlie  same  In- 
nnonce  ;  hut  it  lisnlly  extendu  to  rorbal  hormwinRi,  and,  I  Im" Ilovp,  comM 
through  A'n.  T.  rnthcr  thnn  directly  (80«  J.  L.  Lowo«,  nibl.  Mod.  Lang. 
Anoc.,  XX.  802-18,  iind  pp.  122-6,  below). 

■  On  the  views  of  SKndm«,  Hertaberg,  ElMrt  ftnd  Kimner,  •««  l«n  Rrlnk't 
Sludien,  pp.  39  48. 

»  Munit«r,  1870;  pp.  89-«». 
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who  set  up  the  highly  ingenious  theory  that  Chaucer  not  only 
largely  altered  the  Palamon  in  adapting  it  to  the  Knight,  but  that 
he  origiually  wrote  it  in  the  seven-line  stanza  ;  and  that  the  longer 
of  the  Teseiih  passages  in  tho  Truilua  and  those  in  the  AnelUlct  are 
fragments  of  this  earlier  version.  The  former  ho  thinks  (p.  Gl) 
may  have  been  put  iu  tentatively  by  Chaucer,  or  carelessly  by  his 
scribe,  and  the  survival  of  the  latter  may  bo  due  to  an  attempt 
to  preserve  parts  of  the  original  poom  which  he  did  not  require 
for  the  revised  form  of  it  (p.  56).  The  Parliament  of  Fowls  he 
believes  (p.  128)  was  written  before  the  Palamon  wasfmislied,  and 
therefore  that  the  Teseide  passage  there  was  never  in  thePo/o/non.* 
The  almost  universal  acceptance  which  tliis  theory  has  found 
must  be  due  largely  to  the  authority  of  the  prominent  scholar  who 
proposed  it.  Dr.  John  Koch  defended  and  devolopod  it  in  an 
article  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Knylische  Siudieu;-  he  regarded 
the  Teseide  passages  in  all  three  of  the  stanzuic  poems  as  part  of  the 
d/hris  of  a  Palamon  and  Arcite  deliberately  broken  up  before  tlie 
Knight's  Tale  was  conceived.  Ten  Ihink's  theory,  and  usually 
Koch's  modification  of  it,  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Eugen  Kiilbiug,^  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,*  by  Professor  Skeat,*  and  by  many  others, 
and  to  this  day  may  bo  callod  the  orthodox  view.^  Only  tlut'o 
writers,  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  have  cx[)re.ssud  them- 
selves against  it ;  at  the  time  of  writing  his  introduction  to  the 
Canterhunj  Tales  in  the  Glohe  Chaucer,  Mr.  Pollard  had  changed 
his  views,  and  rejected  the  theory;'^  Dr.  F.  J.  Mather  argues 
against  it ;  ^  and  finally  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes  agrees  with  them  in 
rejecting  it." 

1  Cf.  also  his  Jlist.  Engl.  Lit.  (London,  1893),  ii.  63-72  {Geniiaii  version, 
StrasHburg,  1893,  ii.  65-74). 

•i  Pp.  249-93  (1877)  ;  translate.l  in  the  Chaucer  Society's  Essai/s,  8.^7-400  ; 
cf.  also  his  Vhronulugy  (1890),  i».  tJO.  •'  Eiujl.  Stud.,  ii.  528-32. 

■•  Chaucer  Privur  (LonJou,  1893),  pj).  76  7. 

0  III.  389-90;  cf.  his  Prioress'  Tale  (Oxfonl,  1893),  pp.  xvi.-xvii.  Hut 
in  1900  ho  seems  to  have  held  it  with  less  coiivictiou  (Uluiucer  Canon,  p.  57  ; 
yet  cf.  p.  154  !). 

"  Assumed,  e.  g.,  hy  Koch  (by  implioatioji,  Engl.  StuU.,  xxxvi.  140),  Dr. 
R.  K.  Koot,  Juurn.  of  Engl,  and  Qerm.  Fhilol.,  v.  193,  and  Professor  W.  V. 
Ker,  Eaiai/ii  on  Mediucval  LilenUurc  (1905)  p.  96. 

''  Tliouj^li  not  decisively  (pp.  xxvi.-xxvii).  Ho  njeets  it  with  horror  in  his 
Knight'n  Tale  (1903),  p.  xviii.,  and  in  the  1903  edition  of  his  J'rimer. 

"  In  his  ('hauur''s  Prologue  (1899),  xvii. -xviii.,  and  in  u  jiaper  on  The 
Ikitc  of  the  Kniiiht'a  Ttile  in  the  Furniva/l  Miiccllumi(An  EngU.ih  Mixcclluny 
Prtaented,  etc.,  1901),  pp.  301-13. 

«  Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Asmic.,  xx.  809;  ho  refers  to  Muther,  and  to  the 
present  discussion  (tlien  of  eouise  unpublished). 
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Tho  cnpitnl  orrore  in  the  fltnnzji-thpory  flccin  to  mo  itn  onnrmonB 
a  priori  improlmbility,  find  iU  nopillosflnoRs.  Tho  evidonco  for  it, 
which  ini^jht  pnrhapn  ho  roRpoct(\l)lo  if  tlio  ilioory  in  itBolf  woro 
oitlicr  plausible  ornorvicoablo,  hroaks  down  atonco  if  tlioso  niistakoR 
aro  rocnpnizod.  In  fact,  tho  longor  ono  ruminatofl  on  tho  theory 
and  itfl  connoquoncon,  and  tho  moro  carefully  ho  oxamincB  tho 
evidonco,  tho  moro  inconcoivablo  doon  it  hccomo.  At  tho  riflk 
of  boinp  intricate  and  long-windod,  it  is  worth  whilo  to  try  once 
and  for  all  to  doatroy  it. 

Why  fihnuld  Cliaucor  havo  wiahod  to  tranflpoao  a  poem  of  thoti- 
Bands  of  linos  from  ntanznfl  into  couplets  1  Tho  heroic  couplet  may 
bo  on  the  whole  a  finer  and  more  useful  form  of  verso  than  tho 
rhyme-royal ;  but  Chaucer  was  very  far  from  abandoning  the  latter 
oven  after  ho  had  begun  writing  in  tho  former,  and  for  a  poem  liko 
tho  KniijhVn  Tnh  the  stanza  would  have  l)oen  perfectly  auitablo. 
Such  ft  proceeding  would  bo  ntrango  in  any  one,  and  would  require 
strong  evidence  for  its  proof.  A  writer  might  well  wish  to  withdraw 
ft  short  poom  in  order  to  develop  it,  but  Buch  destructive  treatment 
ftfl  is  postulated  hero  is  unparallelod,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  But  Chaucer  especially  was  not  a  man  to  bo  cosily 
brought  to  spend  trouble  on  a  detailed  ond  vexatious  task  to  gain 
no  great  advantage ;  on  tho  whole,  ho  took  his  poetry  with  a 
lack  of  constant  seriousness  that  is  in  part  characteristic  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  and  in  part  of  himself,  and  his  willingness  to  loavo 
things  imfinished  and  unreviscd  (oven  where  revision  would  seem 
imperative)  may  bo  proved  by  a  more  refcrenco  to  the  An^'JvIa,  tho 
I{nit-<>c  of  Fniup,  tho  Astrolahc,  tho  Legend,  and  tho  Tales  of  tho 
Shfpmnv,  tho  S'juirc,  and  tho  Second  Nun.  It  is  true  that  he 
revised  tho  Troilu^  and  tho  Prohgue  of  tho  Legend;  but  those 
rovisiouB  must  have  been  largely  dono  by  merely  altering  earlier 
MiSS.,  and  thoy  left  tho  metro  untouched,^ which  is  tho  point  at 
iflfluo  and  makes  all  tho  dilTerenco. 

Tho  supporters  of  tho  stania-thoory  of  courso  have  felt  tho  need 
of  discovering  some  motive  for  Chaucer's  Bupposed  procedure. 
Ton  Brink'fl  explanation  Ib  very  curious — that  tho  poom  was  pub- 
lished and  failed  (Studicn,  p.  64).  If  tho  possibility  of  such  a 
Buggestion  may  over  be  denied,  it  may  hero.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  failure  of  anything  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  and  as  neariy 
M  we  can  reconstruct  in  fancy  the  siippoBed  stonta-poem  out  of  the 
Te^de,  the  Knight'i  Tale,  and  the  Troihu,  It  would  have  had  an 
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interest,  a  sweetnoaa  and  a  brilliance  which  would  have  been  likely 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  works.  Moreover,  the 
changes  which  he  would  have  made  would  have  been  far  too  subtle 
to  weigh  much  with  a  mediajval  audience  ;  except  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  brevity,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  deemed 
a  virtue  at  all.  Again,  those  who  have  criticized  the  theory  *  have 
raised  the  pertinent  question  whether,  if  the  poem  had  circ\ilated 
enough  to  have  failed,  it  could  have  been  withdrawn  so  completely 
that  Chaucer  would  have  cared  to  use  it  again  in  a  new  form, 
and  that  no  MS.  of  it  should  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
explanation  is  to  bo  rejected  without  qualification.^ 

Dr.  Koch  5  gives  a  dilferent  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the 
earlier  form  of  the  poem.  He  thinks  it  was  never  jtublished,  and 
was  transformed  not  because  Chaucer  preferred  the  couplet  to  the 
stanza,  but  because  it  was  written  in  the  f5entimental  and  pathetic 
tone  of  the  Ti'scule  and  was  inharmonious  with  tho  maturity  of  the 
Troihfs,  earlier  than  which  he  assumes  that  it  was  written,  I  lis 
only  evidence  for  this  belief  is  not  a  little  curious — that  there  is  no 
other  (liscoverablo  reason  why  Chaucer  should  have  rejected  tho 
earlier  poem.  This  explanation  is  more  extraordinary,  if  i)ossiblo, 
than   the  other.     The  Titieitle  is  not  sentimental,  and  neither  are 

'  Pollard  {Globe  Ch.,  xxvi.)  ;  Mather  (MinceUany,  307)  ;  and  even  Koch, 
wlio  aceei>t8  it  ;  he  thinks  tliure  was  only  one  MS.,  which  was  never  Iiul)li8!ieil 
{Emjl.  Stud.,  1.  281).     Ten  lirink  thinks  there  were  only  a  few  (p.  05). 

-  It  has  aonietiniei  huun  thought  to  be  countenanced  by  tlie  fact  that 
Alccstis  says  "the  story  is  knowen  lyte."  This  is  not  tin;  view  of  ten 
Hriuk,  Kocli,  or  Skeat,  but  even  Tyrwliitt  made  the  sug^'cstion  (I.,  clxxii.). 
Another  }>r(iliably  lalbo  explanation  of  her  iiinark  is  ollVred  by  ten  Hrink 
(i).  01)  and  Skcat(III.  306),  and  ajijiroved  by  I'ollard  (A'/i.  T.,  xiv.  f.,  note)— 
that  Chaucer  is  alluding  to  Hoecaccio's  statt  nieiit  in  the  introductory  epistlo 
to  Fiainniutta  or  in  the  opening  of  ihu  poem  (I.  2),  thiit  it  is  an  an(;ient 
Ktory  known  to  few.  Hut  this  was  not  true  after  Hoccacrio  had  written  his 
poem,  still  hss  if  (.'haueer's  jioem  had  been  published.  Wliy  should  Alccstis 
echo  15occa(  cio's  language,  and  why  should  she  say  thouijh  t  The  remark 
seems  uhcIcss  and  senseless  unless  it  means  just  one  thing,  that  though  she 
wished  to  make  tlio  most  of  all  Chaucer's  creditable  performances,  sho 
doubtetl  wliether  tho  fact  that  ho  had  written  such  a  jioem  had  reiuhed  Love's 
ears  (or  those  of  Chaucer's  readers).  So  thinks  Koeh  (p.  '2S'2).  The  most 
natural  reason  for  such  a  doubt  is  that  the  poem  had  not  yet  been  published. 
If  it  had  been  written  oidy  shortly  before,  as  we  shall  later  find  other  rciisons 
to  believe  (cf.  pp.  7(5-80),  there  aro  several  possible  rea.sons  for  its  .still  being 
withheld,  much  the  most  ]irobable  of  which  in  that  it  was  not  nuito  finished. 
Any  apparent  strangeness  in  Alcestis' mention  of  an  unnublislied  work  is  fully 
explained  by  the  fact  that  she  is  raking  in  everytiiing  she  can  lind  to 
Chaucer's  credit.  Is  not  this  more  likely  than  that  she  should  mention  a 
work  which  Chaucer  in  vexation  had  been  rending  asunder  i  (Cf.  rollanl, 
Globe  Ch.,  xxvi.) 

■^  Engl.  Stud.,  1219  S^. 
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tho  jmssiipoR  from  it  In  those  two  poomn.  But  Chanror  wm  not  In- 
ili«|ioR('(l  to  Hpntimont  ut  any  timo  iji  lii«  lifo,  and  tho  Knighi^n  Tnh 
iteolf  rontnin"  affoctinR  pRflflafjos  whirh  f\ro  not  in  the  Trm^lfi  (»'.,v., 
1281-1333). 

Thon  if  wo  cnnnot  holiovo  tlmt  Chaucor  had  tho  faihiro  or  the 
itnnmturity  of  the  Pnlamnn  anii  Arn'tf  to  induce  him  to  rocnst  it  in 
a  now  form,  tho  plausibility  of  tho  ptinzn-thoory  ifl  roducod  to  the 
utmost  tonuity. 

Tho  stjinr-vthoory  is  no  moro  usoful  than  it  i«  prohahle.  There 
ih  not  tho  BliRhtost  dilliculty  in  nrcountinp  for  tho  prcsonco  of 
Htanzas  from  tho  Tn^fvh  in  tho  TroiluD,  tlic  Purliainruf,  and  tho 
Anrti'Ia.  When  Chaunor  had  boooiuo  familiar  with  tlio  j^oem,  and 
hofnro  ho  had  resolved  to  tmnslato  it,  why  phould  ho  not  take  from 
it  a  hrilliant  doscription  for  tho  socond  jioom  and  an  imposing?  open- 
ing for  tho  third  1 '    Aiul  ovon  thonph  wo  may  roj^ard  tho  addition  of 

'  PoUanl  spptrm  to  feci  somo  dimrulfv  in  tlio  nsp  of  tlio  Baino  piwiftRon  in  the 
Anfliiln  and  tho  A'»i.  T.  I5ut  there  is  none  if  thu  former  wm  (xhamloned 
l>ofore  tho  latter  was  ))epin. — Chnncrr  hml  boon  morn  or  Ims  familiar  with  the 
Tf.Hiilr.  ainee  «l\ortly  nftcr  hN  first  joinnoy  to  Itixlj.  Ronicles  the  more 
important  quotntions  ili'^rns'M'il  al>nvo,  I  am  not  thn  (Ir^t  to  jKiint  out  the 
horrowinR  of  T.  C.  V.  1,  8-11  from  Te.*.,  IX.  1  and  II.  1.  Pari,  of  F., 
170-82  maybe  anotlior  Iwirrowinj?.  One  more,  rjuito  as  clear,  is  more  curious. 
In  three  paMw^jc^  (.'haucrr  shows  that  he  undcrstoo«l  Helicon  to  b^  a  spring. 

•'  Ye  snstren  nyne  eeV,  that  by  Elicono 
In  hil  Pamoao  listen  for  to  al.yde"  {T.  C,  III.  1809-10). 

(Uossetti,  T.  C.  nml  Fi!.,  p.  10f>,  attrilmtes  this  to  Tru.,  I.  1,  but  he  seems  to 
lie  mistaken.  He  is  clearly  unjnstilicd  also  in  attributing  the  first  part  of  th« 
stanza  to  Ten.,  I.  3.) 

"  Bo  favorable  eeV,  thon  Polymnia, 
On  Pnrnaso  that,  with  thy  snstrcs  glade, 
By  EHcon,  not  for  from  Cirrca, 
.  Singest  with  voin  memorial  in  the  shade  "  {Anelida,  16-18). 

(('f.  "  Pamaso  Cirrco,"  Tm.,  VIII.  R7.  In  the  passage  of  tho  Tfuidf  which 
.Mkeat  mentions  ns  the  source  of  this,  Boccaccio  refers  to  the  "  monte  Ellcona," 
but  the  passage  presently  to  be  quoted  must  also  have  been  in  Chaucer's  mind.) 

"  And  ye.  me  to  endyte  and  rymo 
Helpoth,  that  on  Famaso  dwelle 


HelpotI 
By  klic 


Klicon  the  clere  welle"  (TL  F,  620-2). 

This  hM  nlwayt  Iwen  exp1aine<l  as  due  to  Dante  : 

"Or  convien  ch"  Elicona  per  me  Tcrsi"  (P^irg.,  XXIX.  40). 

(.'^o  Skcat,  III.  2ri4.  Scartafrinl  adduces  a  somewhat  similarly  ambiguous 
line  from  Virgil  {Am.,\ll.  641).  Not«  that  Chaucer  always  nst-s  the  Italian 
form  for  Parniusus ;  even  in  Fmnkl.  Frol.,  721,  though  that  passage  Is 
supposed  to  bo  imitated  from  Prrsins.  Cf.  p.  186  below.)  A  comparison  of 
these  ptLsssgea  with  one  in  the  TetitU  will  show,  I  think,  that  Bocctccio's 
error  was  the  source  of  Chanoer's : 

1)BV.  CH.  ■■ 
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the  passage  in  the  TfoituH  as  no  great  improvement,  it  is  no  easier  to 
explain  it  as  a  purple  patch  taken  from  an  old  garment.^  New  or 
old,  Chaucer  would  not  have  put  it  in  unless  he  liked  it,  and  it  is 
a  poor  compliment  to  him  and  a  very  forced  conclusion  to  say  that 
he  used  the  verses  hecauso  he  had  them.''^  To  infer  a  thousand 
stanziis  from  two  or  even  twenty  seems  very  rash.  The  theory  ex- 
plains just  one  real  difficulty.  The  Prolor/ue  to  the  Ldjend  of  Good 
Wometi  has  usually  been  considered  as  Chaucer's  first  essay  in  the 
heroic  couplet,^  and  the  God  of  Love's  permission  to  "make  the 
metres"*  of  the  legends  as  Chaucer  pleased  (F  5G2)  has  been  inter- 
preted as  tlio  proof  of  this  and  as  th«  inauguratit>n  of  a  new  metre, 
new  not  only  to  Chaucer  but  to  all  English  poetry.  Frankly,  this 
is  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  a  rather  odd  remark.  But 
other  explanations  are  possible.  When  Cliaucer  wrote  the  Pruloijue^ 
he  may  have  intended  to  use  various  metres  in  the  legends,  as  later 


"  Veileasi  apjiresso  superar  Pitouo, 
E  quiudi  sotto  roinmu  ^raziuse 
Sopia  Paniaso  prrisso  all'  Elicone 
Foute  seder  con  le  novo  aiaoroso 
Muse,  e  cantar  maestrevol  canzone  "  (XI.  G3). 

The  error  was,  fii-st  and  last,  somewhat  widespread.  It  is  explicit  in  the  notes 
to  the  Dante  passage  by  Dante's  own  son  and  by  another  Florentine  of  the 
fourteenth  century  {Pdn  AUegherii  .  .  .  (JummeiUarium,  p.  603  ;  Com- 
■ineiUo  .  .  .  d'aiwniiiio  FioraUino,  II.  475) ;  perhaps  botli  were  misled  by 
Dante.  Deschanips,  in  his  balade  to  Chaucer  (No.  285  ;  Soc.  Anc.  Tcxtis,  ii, 
139),  exhorts  the  English  poet  to  give  hiui  an  authentic  draught  "do  la  fon- 
laine  Helye."  The  error  occurs  also  in  a  letter  of  Boccaccio's  (Coi-azzini,  Le 
LeUcre  di  Boccaccio,  p.  195).  Later,  Skelton  niiike^  the  same  blunder  (Philip 
Sparrow,  1.  610),  and  so  docs  Spenser  (Shep.  Cul.,  April,  41-2) ;  both,  no 
doubt,  were  niisled  by  Chaucer.  In  spite  of  the  frenuency  of  the  error, 
Boccaccio  was  jirobably  Chaucer's  blind  gnitle,  us  is  partly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  two  only  (except  the  Dante  connnentators)  represent  Parnassus  and 
Helicon  as  being  close  together.     In  reality  they  are  some  thirty  miles  apart. 

'  Cf.  ten  Brink,  Studieii,  pp.  flO-2. 

-  The  idea  that  Chaucei-  used  up  fragments  of  oast-off  iKienis  in  this  manner 
has  been  advanced  in  another  cou'iection— to  explain  tlie  presence  of  bits 
translated  from  Popo  Innocent's  J)c  t'oiUemptv,  Miuidi  in  tiio  Man  of  Law's 
Talc.  Ten  Brink,  who  held  this  view  in  the  ciisi;  of  the  I'alauion,  in  this 
latter  case  rejected  it  with  mockery  (EiujL  Uliui,  xvii.  22).  Dr.  Kmil  Koejipel 
characterizes  Chaucer's  supposed  procedure  by  the  gentle  word  "  economy," 
and  pleads  ten  Brink's  own  example  for  holding  the  view  in  the  second  ciiso 
{ibUL,  ]K  197;  cf.  Heirig's  Archii\  Ixxxiv.  410  If.).  Skcat  holds  the 
•'economy"  view  in  both  cases  (cf.  pp.  181-2  below). 

■'  The  very  subversive  views  of  Professor  Lowes  on  this  matter  will  be 
discussed  later  (see  p.  125  below). 

*  MSS.  Pepys  and  Add.  9832  read  "Make  thy  matere  (the  maters)  of  hem 
as  tho  lest  (ye  liste)." 

''  It  will  appear  subsequently  that  version  K  ("  B  ")  is  the  earlier  ;  the  line 
is  omitted  from  the  other  version, 
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in  tlio  Cmfi'i-hitn/  Talro.  llott<'r  still,  if  tlio  Pnlamnn  w(\fl  unfiniBhod, 
and  if  it  had  not  yet  gone  abroad  among  his  rcadors,  po  far  as  thoy 
woro  cnncornod  the  dorasyliabic  couplet  was  n  new  niotrc,  and  it 
was  by  no  moans  old  to  Cbauoor.  Thoroforo,  though  it  in  difTlcult 
not  to  regard  this  linn  as  an  allusion  to  a  metrical  innovation,  the 
innovation  need  not  have  been  made  in  this  poem.' 

Thi«  cxhaiiRtfl  the  n  priori  considerations,  and  it  soems  temperate 
to  pay  that  direct  and  weighty  evidence  would  bo  required  to  over- 
throw the  strong  presumption  against  the  stanza-theory.  Such 
evidence  does  not  exist ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  important 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  And  first  lot  us  examine  the  supposed 
PaUmnn  passages  in  the  three  stanzaic  poems  for  indications  tliat 
they  were  not  originally  meant  for  their  present  positions,  indica- 
tions which  might  be  expected  to  appear  on  careful  scrutiny.  We 
may  seek  them,  but  we  shall  not  find  them.  But  suggestions  that 
the  two  longest  never  occurred  in  any  other  English  poems  we  shall 
find.  Dr.  Koch  asks'  why,  if  Chaucer  took  thesf>  passages  directly 
from  tho  Tci^fidf,  ho  did  not  morn  completely  fuse  them  with  their 
present  surnnindings.  As  to  tho  passago  in  the  Troilun  (V.  1807- 
27),  whatever  lack  of  harmony  there  may  bo  between  it  nml  its 
conU'xt  is  entirely  explained  by  tho  fact  that  it  came  in  on  tho 
revision.'  The  passage  in  the  Andida  is  perfectly  fused  ;  if  it 
Bceras  to  us  jiartly  superfluous,  this  may  Imi  because  the  poem  is  frag- 
mentary. As  to  that  in  the  Parliament,  it  is  ditficult  to  imagine 
any  fusion  moro  perfect.  In  fact,  examination  will  show,  I  think, 
that  if  Chaucer  took  these  two  longer  passages  from  tho  Patamon 
he  made  a  largely  unnecessary  revision  of  them. 

In  tho  Aiiehtfa  and  Avcitf  lines  1-21,  36-9,  and  50-70  are 
(partially)  from  the  Trucidr,  but  ten  Brink  <  reganls  tho  whole 
of  the  first  ten  stanzas  (lines  1-70)  as  derived  from  the  Palammtf 
with  certain  changes.  Now  the  first  stanza  contains  a  very  warlike 
invocation  of  Mars,  Bellona  and  Pallas,  though  the  Teneide  (I.  3) 
invokes  Mars,  Venu.^  and  Cupid.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  tho 
moro  martial  invocation  stood  in  tho  Pafamnn,  which  if  anything 

>  Bo  Dr.  Mather  saggeaU  {Pumivall  MUcellany,  812). 
«  Kngl.  Shu{.,Jxr\lS. 

*  If  the  TroiluM  pMMgp  pvor  utood  in  tho  PaJamon,  Chsacfr  mn«t  htrt 
rewritten  tho  flrwt  line  (in  the  Italian,  XI.  1,  "Finite  Arcitacoletnomintndo, 
Lr  qual  nel  mondn  piii  che  altro  amaTa")  |  no  other  chanf^  woald  hare  b«eQ 
neoeMarj-.  and  there  i«  no  Internal  eTldence  Tor  either  opinion. 

♦  Pp.  66-8. 
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must  have  been  lesa  warlike  than  the  Teseide  ;  *  i\\e  Anelida,  on  tho 
othur  hand,  begins  in  a  more  warlike  style  than  the  Kuiyht'ti  Talf, 
antl  since  it  breaks  off  with  Anelida's  vow  of  sacrifice  and  visit  to 
the  temple  of  Marfl,  the  indications  are  that  it  was  to  continue 
in  tliat  style.  Therefore  the  stanza  must  have  been  revised  ;  yet 
needlessly,  for  love  is  prominent  enougli  in  the  Anelida  to  render 
Boccaccio's  invocation  perft'ctly  suitjiblo  '-^  As  far  as  this  evidence 
goes,  then,  it  indicates  tlmt  these  stanzas  were  never  in  the,  Palumon. 
It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  no 
obvious  connection  with  tlio  story  which  follows  suggests  thiit  they 
were  not  written  for  it ;  but  if  the  poem  had  been  continued  a 
connection  presumably  would  have  api>cared,  and  we  certainly 
ought  to  abandon  the  idea  that  Chaucer  put  them  in  for  no  better 
reason  thun  to  preserve  them.^ 

The  description  of  the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  Parliament  (183- 
294)  is  taken  from  a  passage  which  stands  later  in  tlio  Tcm-idc  (VII. 
51-GG)  than  in  the  Knvjht's  Tide;  tho  prayer  which  Palamon  otl'erB 
just  before  the  tournament  bocouics  personified  as  a  kind  of  nymph, 
who,  before  presenting  herself  to  the  goddess,  visits  and  inspects  the 
actual  abode  of  Venus  at  Mount  Cithaeron  ;  in  the  Timide  the 
oratories  built  by  Theseus  are  not  described  at  all.  The  tirst- 
personal  verbs  in  the  Parliauient  ("  T  saw,"  etc.)  are  therefore 
third-personal  ("  vide,"  etc.)  in  the  Italian.  Ten  Brink  (p.  128) 
thought  this  passage  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  the  Parliament  that  it 
could  not  have  stood  in  the  Palamon.  Koch,'*  however,  disagreed, 
and  his  view  is  accepted  by  Skeat  (III.  390) ;  it  may  therefore  be 

*  As  ton  Brink  admits  (j).  G2).  A'?i.  T,  omits  tho  first  book  of  tlio  Teseide, 
on  the  wars  of  Theseus  with  tlie  Amazons.  Ten  Drink  is  not  quitu  fair  ill 
saying,  "  wir  habon  nicht  den  j^eringsten  f^rund  ziir  vermuthung,  dasz  der 
kiiej;sgbttin  in  Anelida  and  Arcito  eiu  f^ruszcrcr  si)iclraum  zugedacht  war  uls 
in  Talamon  and  Aicito"  (p.  57). 

'■*  Other  changes  whicli  must  have  been  made  are  in  11.  11,  21  (probably), 
48-9,  and  67-70,  as  ten  Hrink  admits  (pji.  57  8)  ;  and  it  must  bo  ivnionibeiod 
that  changing  one  line  of  a  stanza  may  involve  changing  much  more. 

'  Kolbing  (Emil.  Stud.,  ii.  528-3"J)  pointi  out  vi'ibal  resemblances  between 
A.  A.  and  Kn.  T.  (to  wliich  I  may  add  A.  A.  182  =  Ka.  T.  2397),  where 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  tho  Timide  to  correspond,  and  thinks  they  indicate 
that  Kn.  T.  is  done  ovir  from  an  earlier  stanzaic  version.  Hut  if  A.  A.  was 
written  and  abandoned  before  Kn.  T.  was  begun,  these  rt-minisccnces  are 
natural  enough.  Mather  bases  on  A.  A.  an  argument  ditl'crent  from  mine 
against  the  stanza-theory  (Mined Inn i/,  p.  307).  He  \mi\U  out  that  '*  it  stops 
abruptly  with  the  promise  of  a  description  of  the  temple  of  Mara,  a  description 
which,  according  to  tlie  theory,  lay  ready  in  I'aluinon.  It  is  strange  that 
Anelida  should  end  where  it  reiiuircd  only  a  little  copying  to  carry  tlie  story 
scores  of  lints  further."    V,l  Pollard,  frimer,  p.  80. 

■»  Kngl.  Stud.,  i.  249,  2C1-2. 
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m\\\  tlml  tlio  provftlciit  form  of  tho  Rtnnrix-lhoory  imts  tli'H  p(\«Bftgo 
m  quilo  Ihn  Hrtinn  cnlogory  as  llio  otljcr  two.  Nnw  I  think  it  niay 
1mi  filiown  hy  Bomotliing  like  (i  vcfurHo  ml  nfiMHidiim  that  if  it  ovor 
was  ill  tho  Pnfnwoii  it  miist  havo  boon  very  much  more  cxt^nnivoly 
rewritten  than  Dr.  Kocli  tliinkp,  yet  that  this  rowritinj^  was  hirgely 
neeillesB ;  and  therefore  that  it  niiver  wan  in  the  Pulawon. 

I  a^jreo  with  him  that  Chaucer  is  not  at  all  likely  to  Imvo 
adopted  in  the  Pdlatnnn  what  ho  calln  "dicRO  elwa.H  gezwungeno 
und  unnatiirlirho  dnrstellunj^swoipe  "  (p.  261)  of  poiflonifyin^  tho 
prayers  ami  conducting  thorn  to  tho  actual  dwellin^'H  of  the  deities. 
When  wo  consider  what  liberties  Chaurcr  t<ike8  with  tlio  Fiiiotrato 
and  tho  Trsriifi;  how  his  treatment  of  his  sources  always  tends  to 
tho  rational  and  tho  simple,  nnd  how  his  sonso  of  tho  incongrnons 
was  as  much  greater  than  Boccaccio's  as  his  reverence  for  precedent 
was  loss,  it  becomes  allowable  to  disbcliovo  that  Chaucer  would  have 
adopted  so  frigid  a  conceit.  Moreover,  in  tho  description  of  the 
tcmplo  of  Mars  in  tho  Kniijht'n  Taff,  which  belongs  by  hypothesis 
in  the  same  category,  thoro  is  not  tho  elighlest  indication  that  from 
tho  first  he  did  not  apiiropriato  Boccaccio's  description  to  tho  shrino 
elected  by  Theseus  in  his  theatre ;  yet  this  passage  is  ono  of  tho  few 
longer  ones  which  follow  tho  Tcfeuh-  closely,  with  many  linos 
almost  literally  translated,  a  fact  which  certainly  itiakes  against  the 
8UpjH)8ition  that  such  changes  wcro  made  as  would  l)o  involved 
in  getting  rid  of  tho  personified  prayer.  Therefore  the  indications 
are  that  in  neither  ease  was  it  personified.  Finally,  certain  phrases 
in  tho  description  in  tho  Parliamrntan  distinctly  inconsistent  with 
the  personification.  Wo  should  have  to  believe  that  Chaucer  attri- 
buted to  the  young  woman  who  represents  the  prayer  strong  viows 
on  the  subject  of  decorum,  or  else  pleasure  in  beholding  the  thinly- 
veiled  beauties  of  Venus : 

"  Tho  romenant  wel  kovcred  to  my  pay 
Kight  with  a  subtil  kerchof  of  Valence, 
Thor  was  no  thikkcr  cloth  of  no  defence" (271-3).' 

After  describing  Venus,  tho  i)oel  says  (departing  from  his  original), 

"  thus  I  loot  hir  lye, 
And  forthor  in  tho  temple  I  gan  espye  "  (270-80), 

singular  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  goddew ; 

^  "  K  I'sltm  pftrt*  d'una 
Ve8t«  Unto  Rottll  8l  ricoprit, 
Che  quMi  nulla  apiiena  nasuoudia  "  (fei.  VII.  86). 
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-ho  then  goes  on  with  a  part  of  the  description  wliich  in  the  Te^seide 
immediately  preceded  Uie  description  of  tlte  gudde&s.  This  change 
of  order  has  no  apparent  motive,  and  certainly  would  nut  have  Ijeen 
made  if  the  prayer  iigured  in  the  account.  It  is  not  legitimate 
to  plead  that  in  titling  the  stanzas  to  the  Patiiatnent  Chaucer  made 
such  gratuitous  alterations  as  these  in  a  passage  that  would  have 
served  perfectly  well  unaltered.  It  seems  certain,  then,  that  the 
prayers  were  not  personified  in  the  sujtposed  stauzaic  Pulumun. 

Yet  if  this  passage  was  taken  froui  that  poem  it  is  equally  clear 
from  internal  evidence  that  the  prayers  wore  personified.  Unless 
very  extensive  changes  have  been  made,  some  one  filled  a  prominent 
])art  in  the  description,  and  in  a  perfectly  impersonal  romance  who 
could  it  have  been  if  not  the  prayer?  In  the  112  lines  such 
expressions  as  "  herdo  I,"  "  saw  I,"  occur  no  leas  than  fourteen 
times ;  and,  what  is  still  more  striking,  five  phrases  imi)ly  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  observer.^ 

Dr.  Koch  thinks  the  former  set  of  phrases  are  entirely  paralleled 
in  such  phrases  as  **  tlier  saw  I,"  which  occur  five  times  in  the 
84  lines  of  the  temple  of  Mars  passage  in  the  Kniij/it'a  Tale, 
and  five  times  in  the  38  lines  of  the  tem})le  of  Diana  passage. 
But  if  we  take  them  in  conjunction  with  the  indications  of  motion 
(entirely  absent  from  the  passages  in  the  Tale),  it  becomes  clear 
that  wo  have  all  the  difference  between  a  vividness  due  to  poetic 
transport  and  a  deliberate  case  of  what  rhetoricians  sometimes  call 
description  by  means  of  narrative.  In  order  to  make  this  quite 
unmistakable  it  is  necessary  to  pause  to  account  for  these  phrases 
in  the  Tale.  Koch  thinks  that  their  absence  -  from  the  temple  of 
^.  Venus  passage  in  the  Tale,  and  their  presence  in  the  Mars  and 
•"^"^  DiVna  pa.ssages,  and  in  the  temple  of  Venus  passage  in  the  Paiiia- 
^  imnt,  shows  that  the  latter  three  i)assages  are  all  derived  from  the 
Palamon.  I  think  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  is  the 
following.     Having  written  an  original  ^  description  of  the  temple 

'  *•  Ther  I  fond"  (242),  "  as  I  wente  "  (253),  "  fond  I  "  (261),  "  thus  I  leet 
hir  lye  "  (279),  "  ferther  in  the  temple  I  gau  ebpyo  "  (280).  All  but  tbe  third 
contain  rhyme-words. 

'^  He  points  out,  however,  "  maystow  sc"  (1918  ;  sue  Koch,  260).  Mather 
{Mitk-dlanij,  304)  suggests  that  Chaucer  may  have  been  a  poor  enough  Italian 
scholar  to  mistake  vide  for  vidi.  This  explanation  will  hardly  do,  lor  no  one 
could  have  failed  to  see  that  the  observer  of  the  temple  was  the  personified 
prayer.  He  also  makes  the  suggestion,  given  above,  that  the  use  of  the  first 
person  is  merely  a  licence  for  the  sake  of  vividness. 

*  For  no  other  reason  that  I  can  conceive  than  thut  he  had  already  written 
V.  F.  :  see  p.  78  below. 
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of  VonuH  for  tho  Pafntnon  (which  I  Wliovo  wns  RubfltnntiRlly 
iilonticiirwilh  tho  KnvjUt'n  TaU),  ho  roturncMl  to  thn  Trm<h>  for 
tho  t(Mnplo  of  Mar-t,  which  in  tho  Tnh  comoB  noxt.  In  rcailing  the 
nccouiit  ill  Iloccttccio  ho  folt  tho  vivid  rffoct  of  tl>o  repented  r/</r, 
mid  hy  II  liconco  not  wniisiml  in  poetic  doBcription  ho  roprodiiretl  it, 
of  couiHO  hy  V(*i'h8  o.  tho  thHt  porwon  ;  ami  thon  curried  it  through 
his  ori^iiml  necount  of  tho  leinplo  of  Diiinii,  which  followB.  It 
fijipenis,  tlierefore,  tlmt  tho  conditionfl  in  tho  Tulf  and  in  tho 
P(irh'<(HH'iit  nro  not  piiriiUel. 

So  wo  hfivo  iicconipliflhtMl  a  rr.diirtin  ml  nlminhiDi.  If  the 
description  in  tho  Parltmnmt  of  Fowh  haH  not  been  ronniderahly 
altered  from  its  original  form,  the  pnxyer  at  lirtt  mnet  havo  boon 
perHonitied  and  had  tho  experiences  indicated.  Ihit  botli  proba- 
bility (aH  Koch  adniitu),  and  evidence,  o(>pose  tho  Idoii  that  tho 
prayer  was  pers(»nilled.  Thoroforo  if  this  jjaHKa^^o  occurred  in  thn 
Pnlnmon  it  must  havo  boon  connidcmbly  altered  boforo  it  was  jiut 
ifito  tho  Pttrh'nmnif.  But  every  ono  of  tho  alterations  wm 
unnee.eKHftry— whether  or  not  tho  personified  prayer  appeared  in 
Iho  first  form,  tho  passage  would  have  serveil  (juito  well  unchanged 
(except  for  the  person  of  the  verbs) ;  and,  considering  the  extent 
to  which  Clmtjcer  must  have  been  affected  by  the  sin  of  Accidiii 
while  ho  wrh  using  iip  fragments  of  this  ilevotod  poem,  a  Hin  in 
reality  not  unknown  to  him,  it  ia  very  unlikely  that  ho  would 
have  made  these  altemtions.  Some  of  them  would  have  involved 
more  trouble  than  recasting  couplets  into  slnnzas. 

The  up«hot  of  our  examination  of  tho  supposed  Palamnn  passages 
In  tho  Tniilw,  the  Ancluhi  and  the  Pttrlvmirvf  is  about  this: — 
There  is  not  a  shred  of  ovidonco  that  a  single  lino  of  them  over 
appeared  in  an  earlier  Knglish  poem,  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  two  longest  of  thom  did  not.  If  this  conclusion  docs  not 
destroy  the  stanm-thoory,  at  tho  very  least  it  disposes  of  tho 
conjecture  that  there  may  bo  any  evidence  in  these  passages  to 
favour  it.  Now  since  these  passages  arc  practically  all  tho 
ovidonco  which  tho  theory  has,  and  considering  tho  enormous 
bunion  of  proof  wliich  rests  upon  its  advocates,  it  is  not  ditHcult 
to  SCO  where  wo  aro  coming  out. 

Hut  there  is  a  whole  set  of  evidence  yet  to  bo  examined,  which 
is  to  bo  derived  from  a  minute  comparison  of  the  Knight't  Tale 
and  the  Tcmd«,  with  a  view  to  discovering  if  ther«  is  anything  to 
Bhow  whether  an   English   pocra   in   atanua  intervened.     It  is 
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necessary  to  begin  wilh  three  postulates,  supposing  tiie  Patauion 
and  Arcite  to  liave  been  written  in  stimzas.  The  first  is  that 
Chaucer  useil  the  Palamon  as  the  basis  for  the  KnighVs  TcUe^ 
and  did  not  produce  a  quite  new  poem  directly  from  the 
Italian;  probably  every  one  would  grant  this  without  cavil, 
lis  Kblbing,*  ton  Brink,''  and  Koch"  do.  The  second  postu- 
late is  that  though  it  is  nut  impossible  that  Chaucer  might  unce 
in  a  while  refer  again  to  the  Teseide,  it  is  illegitimate  to  suppose 
that  he  did  do  so  uften  ox  in  any  particular  cast*,  for  once  ho  had 
drawn  his  material  from  the  Teseide  and  put  his  own  interpretation 
on  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  regard  Doccaccio's  form  of 
the  story,  or  keep  it  open  before  him  during  tho  revision. 
Finally  it  is  ten  Brink's  opinion*  that  in  general  "  bercchti<^on  uns 
die  fragmente  [dcs  angeblichen  stanzaischen  Palamon  und  Arcite] 
wohl  zu  der  anuahme,  dasz  hinsichtlich  der  treuo  der  ubersetzung 
und  des  ausseron  umfanges  derselbcn  zwifchen  Palamon  und  Arcito 
und  der  Teseide  ein  ganz  iihnliches  Verhiiltnisz  bestandcn  habo  wio 
rwischen  Troylus  und  Crysoydo  und  dem  Filostrato."  If  tho  stanza- 
theory  is  correct,  this  is  an  opinion  which  it  is  quite  improper  to 
deny,^  and  it  has  always  been  granted.  That  it  is  therefore 
entirely  fair  to  use  the  Truilus  as  a  test  for  some  of  the  evidence 
derived  from  comparing  the  Knight's  T(de  and  the  Teseide  is  my 
third  postulate.  It  is  highly  importiint  that  these  postulates 
should  be  clearly  seen  to  bo  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
stanza- theory,  for  it  is  by  their  means  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  an  absurdity — to  show  that  if  they  are  a  nccessiiry 
consequence  of  it,  the  theory  is  wrong. 

This  evidence  will  show  that  there  are  no  vestiges  of  stanzaic 
slvucture  in  the  Kiii(jht'n  Tale  at  points  where,  if  tho  theory  is 
correct,  it  must  necessarily  appear  on  careful  scrutiny.  The 
evidence  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into  three  classes  :  that 
which  deals  with  the  actual  number  of  lines  taken  from  tho 
Tesei'le ;  that  which  deals  with  jjossible  traces  of  tho  beginning 
and  end  of  tho  stanza ;  and  that  with  passages  where  tho  Tale 
closely  follows  tho  Teseide  for  at  least  several  lines.  For  the  first 
two  classes  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  table  of  tho  lines  in  the  Tale 


•  Engl.  Slvd.,  ii.  629-31.  -  Studiai,  i>\k  66,  61,  66. 
•'  EiuiL  Stttd.,  i.  277-8.                                 ■•  Studini,  p.  63. 

*  Fixccpt  tliat  wo  can  hardly  aupjmbe  the  Tcseidc  to  have  l)cen  exiiamK-J  as 
much  aa  the  Filvatiato  was.     Ten  Brink  cannot  have  meant  that. 
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derived  from  tho  Ti'mitlc,  ftrmngcd  according  to  tho  poHition  in  tlio 
Itnliiin  Htnnzii  of  tliii  lines  from  wliich  tlioy  aro  IrnnHlatod.  8uch 
n  Ultlo  will  1)0  found  in  Appendix  I).' 

MiK'h  of  n>y  cvidonco  is  Imacd  on  tlu?  following  considoraUonfl. 
Tlio  lawt  four  linos  of  i\  seven-line  nUnun  without  clinngo  form  two 
couplotfl,  and  a  whole  Htanza  may  bo  reRolved  into  coiipleta  by  tho 
omission  of  the  2nd  lino,  and  porhapa  sonio  ndajjtation  of  tho  Ist 
and  .Ird.  This  statement  nuiy  easily  bo  tested;  of  tho  10  Trmdc 
stanzas  in  the  Parlinvmit  of  Fotrh,  such  a  transformation  would 
be  perfectly  easy  in  about  10,  and  of  tho  IHG  stanzas  in  book  I.  of 
the  Trollm  it  would  bo  perfectly  easy  in  about  80.  I  include  hero 
only  cases  where  tho  2nd  lino  is  easily  disponsablo  in  sense  as  well 
as  form.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  tho  supposed  stanzaic 
Pfitamon  to  have  been  so  much  longer  than  the  Knighf'n  Tnlc  that 
Chaucer  must  have  generally  used  a  more  heroic  trwitmcnt,  and 
could  not  have  used  this  device  most  of  the  time  ;  tho  Twid)'  is  a 
very  jtrofuse  poem  wilhout  vivid  psychological  interest,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  from  tho  first  ho  would  have  greatly  condensed 
it.  And  my  representation  of  Clmucov's  procedure  should  not 
bo  regarded  as  cnide  or  trivial.  No  poet  can  escape  tho  technical 
conditions  of  his  ai  t ;  no  poot  would  disdidn  a  simple  method 
of  preserving  his  own  good  work.  Especially  would  a  sometimes 
impatient  and  easily-satisfied  poet  like  Chaucer,  who  had  a  par- 
tic\dar  ff)ndnes8  for  his  own  words,-  have  welcomed  a  device  which 
would  save  lime  and  trouble,  and  ensure  tho  preservation  of  bita  of 
this  unhappy  poem  for  which  he  would  still  cherish  a  certain 
tenderness.^  T^\it  whether,  thus  at  close  quarters,  the  stanza-theory 
begins  to  look  absurd,  let  others  decide. 

First  wo  will  consider  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  lines 
of  the  Italian  stanza  occur  in  the  Kviglif'n  Tnfr,*  Hero  tho 
important  premise  must  bo  niado  that,  when  ofiave  rime  aro  trans- 
lated into  seven-lino  stanzas,  in  a  general  way  an  Italian  lino  passes 

'  I'lt.  '226-230  hclow.  Hook  I.  of  tlio  Troihu,  wliirh  conUlnn  1002  Unei, 
ii  Piinnjiti  for  |)))riMi^p?<  of  conmi\iir»on,  for  tt  folIowR  the  Fihittmtn  clo<M>ly. 

'■'  As  is  shown  ny  tho  very  largo  Dumber  of  phrases  which  apf^ear  tn  hii 
works  morn  thnti  onro. 

'  There  \n  a  curious  tlltistratlon  of  tho  ease  with  which  the  ojiposite  chance 
can  Iw  maile  ffrom  couplets  Into  stnnras)  in  the  spurious  prologue  to  thf 
FronklifCn  Tale,  composed  out  of  the  true  MfrchniU'$  Epitogut  and  Squirt't 
Prolnmie  (see  Six-Trxt,  Introd.,  p.  64). 

*  The  totAl  number  of  lines  duo  to  tho  Italian  U  Talneloas  aa  erldence. 
ArrordinR  to  my  count,  it  Is  498  out  of  2260  (22%  )j  In  the  TroiUu  (according 
to  RossettI,  p.  iii.)  it  li  2683  out  of  6246  (31%). 
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over  into  a  line  of  tlte  eaine  position  in  an  English  stanza ;  in  the 
TruUus,  book  I.,  \  of  the  Italian  8th  lines  translated  (36  out  of  47) 
corrt'spond  to  En-jlish  7th  lines,  |  of  the  .Italian  2nd  lines  (56  out 
of  64)  correspond  to  English  2nd  lines,  and  jf  of  the  lUdian  Ist 
lines  (64  out  of  69)  correspond  to  English  1st  lines.  A  cursory 
inspection  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition  of  the  Truilus  and  the  Filoxtratit 
in  parallel  columns  also  will  show  at  onco  that  the  tirst  and  second 
piirts  of  an  Italian  stanza  correspond  respectively  to  the  lirst  and 
second  parts  of  an  English  stanza.  Now  by  hypothesis  the  same 
conditions  should  hold  for  the  stanzaic  Palauwn  inul  Airite. 

The  504  Italian  lines  which  appear  in   the  Kniyhfs  ToJe  are 
distributed  in  the  Italian  stanza  as  follows : 

Ist  lines,  98  (19%).  5th  lines,  56  (11%). 

2nd    .,      80  (16%).  6lh     „      44  (9%). 

3rd    „      69(14%).  7th     „      55(11%). 

4th    „      47(9%).  8th     „      55(11%). 

For  the  Tivilus  the  tigures  are  these : 

1st  hnes,  69  (16%).  5th  lines,  47  ('1%). 

2nd    „      64(15%).  6th     „,    45(10%). 

3rd    „      59(14%).  7th.  „     53(12%). 

4th    „      51(12%).  8th     „      47(11%). 

In  degree  of  frequency  the  eight  lines  stand  in  the  following 
order  : 

KniijhVs  Tale 1,  2,  3,  5,  7-8,  4,6; 

Tro'ihui  and  Griseyde  ....   1,  2,  3,  7,  4,  8-5,  6. 

The  closeness  with  which  these  results  agree  is  obvious ;  but  so 
far  from  favouring  the  stanza-theory,  this  fact  makes  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  Tale  was  made  directly  from  the 
Teseide.     Here  1  take  issue  with  Dr.  Koch.^     I  maintain  that,  if 

"  Who  says  (Engl.  Stud.,  I.  277-8) :  "Die  betrcirendon  stanzeh  dor Tt-seido 
sind  in  dcr  Knightes  Talc  f;erade  so  behaudclt  wie  in  den  sit-ljeuzeiligen 
strophcn,  in  denen  er  Houcaccio's  gedichtc  ubersotzt  hat.  Er  ubertrajjt 
namlich  niogliclist  genaii  dio  ersten  zeilen  jcder  stanze — insoweit  er  sich 
ubcrhauiit  an  aiin  voibild  halten  will — kana  dies  aber  (tinnial  wegcn  dcr 
schwieriykeit  des  versniaiises  ;  zwuituns,  weil  ur  ja  8  zeilrn  des  originals  in 
7  eigini'  zus;innnenzitht)  nicht  ininier  fiir  diu  rest  durchfuhreu,  uiid  lasst 
daher  haa6g  die  mitte  ^veg,  uni  dann  uftcr  wieder  die  htzten  zcik-u  wuitlicher 
wieder  zu  gebeu.  Geuau  dieso  behandlungsweise  finden  wir  in  den  stellen 
der  Kn.  T.,  welche  mit  stroplieii  der  Testido  correspondireu.  In  den  von 
niir  citirten  versen  ergibt  sich  das  verhaltniss  der  nach  iii t  der  sicbi  nztiligen 
strophin  bearbeiteten  stanzen  zu  denen,  deren  unlung  unberiicksielitigt 
geblicben  ist  etwa  -5:1;  gauz  so  ini  Tioilus,  soweit  rr  von  Mr.  IJossaii 
uiit  dem  Filostrato  verglicheu  ist."     Dr.  Koch  clearly  uiisinteriirtts  his  facts. 
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Chuurnr  wished  to  tmnaliito  n  whole  Itiiliiin  fltiinzft,  it  would  nmkc 
litth^  dilloruiico  whctlujr  lio  wivs  putting  it  into  bIhuzuh  or  couplet", 
ni  Icnnt  ho  fur  as  concerns  the  pn^Honco  in  tlui  Kn^^lisli  version  of 
this  or  that  Italian  lino.  In  cither  cuho,  a  fulling  of!  in  frcrpiency 
of  occiUTi'nie  in  most  natural  at  the  niiildlo  ol'  the  Btanrji,  for 
that  is  where  the  di(TuHene.><s  of  the  nitara  rima  especially  hIiowb 
itself ;  not  only  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  hUuv/m  the  strategic 
point'','  but  the  freslmefls  of  the  rhyniert  there  gives  the  poet  a 
freedom  which  ho  lias  not  in  the  Ith,  5th,  and  Gth  lines.  There- 
fore  the  agreement  between  tho  two  poonis  does  not  favour  tho 
stinxa-theory. 

Rut  further  examination  of  these  lists  I  think  will  roveal  evidence 
which  is  absolutely  destructive  of  the  stanza-tlieory.  Wo  have  scon 
that  tho  last  four  linos  of  a  7-lino  stanzji  are  much  easier  to  tako  over 
into  a  couplet-poem  than  tho  first  three,  and  also  that  in  general  tho 
last  part  of  ai\  Iti\lian  stanz^x  corresponds  to  that  of  an  English  stanz-a, 
If  tho  stnnzii-thoory  is  correct  wo  ought  to  find  in  the  Kniifht'it  Tafc 
the  Italian  lines  5-8  a-s  compared  with  lines  1-4  mucli  better  repre- 
sented than  they  are  in  tho  Trniliin.  But  the  oi)posito  is  tho  case  j 
in  tho  TnnluH  they  aro  192  to  2i3  (44%),  and  in  tho  Tale  210  to 
294  (only  42%).' 

Most  importajit  of  all,  since  it  has  been  shown  how  easily  and 
how  often  a  7-lin(5  stanzii  may  bo  transformed  into  couplets  by 
omitting  tho  second  line,  it  would  bo  very  surprising  if  this  lino 
should  not  suffer  cojisiderably  during  tho  transformation ;  a  fact 
which  would  bo  instantly  betrayed  in  tho  Knvjlifit  Tale  by  a  falling 
off  in  tho  number  of  Italian  2nd  lines  represented,  about  J  of  which 
we  have  inferred  would  have  passed  over  into  2nd  lines  in  the 
Knglish  stanzas.  Yet  on  consulting  tho  list  wo  see  not  only  that 
the  Italian  2nd  lines  aro  tho  most  numerous  of  all,  except  the  Ist, 
but  also  that  their  perccnta;^e  of  the  whole  number  of  Italian  lines 
represented  is  higher  than  in  tho  TrniUi*  (1G%  to  15%).  Therefore 
tho  very  closeness  with  which  the  figures  for  tho  KnlijhV^  Tale 
agree  with  those  for  tho  Troilntt  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  tho 
stanzrt-thoory.  If  our  jMistulates  are  sound,  I  think  it  disproves  it. 
I  como  now  to  tho  lines  which  aro  closely  translated,  and  there- 
fore must  have  stood  practically  the  same  in  the  Palamon  : 

*  Thr  lull»n  final  couplet  hw  »  iumtnary,  pplgnmmttic  ch»r»cter  that 
tpniln  to  prnwrvc  It ;  the  Tery  rhyme*  are  iometlmei  carried  OTir  Into  the 
K.  T.  (1926-6,  2871-2,  244&-«). 
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let  linea,  26  (27%). 

5tli  linea,    7  (7%). 

2nd     „     20(21%). 

6th     ..       4(4%). 

3rd      „       8(8%). 

7th     „      17(18%). 

*th      ..       9(9%). 

8th     „       5(5%). 

The  testiuiuny  of  these  tigureu  is  the  bahie  as  that  of  the  others. 
Though  on  tlie  stanza-theory  we  should  expect  lines  5-8  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  1-4,  there  are  only  33  of  them  against 
63  (34%) ;  and  Italian  2nd  linos  are  more  fully  represented  than 
any  others  except  the  Ist.^ 

The  second  class  of  evidence  deals  with  possible  traces  of  the 
beginnings  and  ends  of  tlie  original  slaniuus.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  will  appear,  it  is  less  satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  that 
which  has  just  been  presented,  liut  it  bears  out  the  other,  and  I 
trust  will  make  my  refutation  of  the  stanza-theory  more  well- 
rounded.* 

One  characteristic  of  Cluiucer's  treatment  of  the  couplet  is  the 
frequency  with  which  a  strong  pause,  marking  a  striking  perioil  in 
the  thought,  breaks  the  couplet  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  line.  If  the 
stanza-theory  is  correct,  wo  should  find  this  characteristic  rather 
unusual  in  the  Kiiiyht's  Tale;  since  in  a  sUmzaic  ])ocm,  as  one 
may  see  by  a  glance  at  the  Truilus,  practically  all  sucii  jjauses 
come  at  the  ends  of  stanzas,  and  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  tiial 
the  last  four  lines  of  the  stanzas  would  in  laige  measure  have  been 
carried  over  into  the  Tale  unchangeil.  Therefore  there  shouKl  be 
a  very  striking  contrast  between  the  KiwjhVs  Tale  and  Chaucer's 
other  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet  as  regards  this  break  in  the 
middle.     Below  will  be  found  a  table  in  which  the  comparison  is 

'  Another  point  connected  witli  those  may  be  mentioned  hero.  The  omia- 
sion  of  the  2nd  lino  of  an  English  stanza  would  leave  lim.-i  1  and  3  (perhaps 
slightly  altered)  a«  a  eouplet ;  this  ought  in  many  cases  to  be  betrayed  by 
couplets  in  the  Kniijht'a  I'ulc  formed  out  of  Italian  Ist  and  3rd  lines.  This 
actually  hai)i)en8  four  times  out  of  a  possible  80  or  so.  (See  1893-4,  'JOll-2, 
2393-4,  2831-2.  Four  other  cases  are  not  to  be  counted,  because  the  Italian 
'2nd  line  is  fully  included  in  one  or  both  of  the  Knglish  lines.)  But  not  only 
is  it  natural  enough  in  any  case  to  find  this  happening  occasionally,  but  in 
every  one  of  these  passages  i^  good  reason  is  apparent ;  the  Italian  2nd  line  is 
unimportant,  it  sometimes  partly  survives  in  one  of  the  English  lines,  and 
often  the  wliole  translation  is  exceedingly  distant. 

-  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  if  older  stanzas  show  at  all  by  the  presence  in 
the  Talc  of  blocks  of  6  or  8  lines  ;  there  are  not  enough  such  to  be  significant. 
Another  similar  matter  may  be  mentioned.  Four  times  in  the  1092  lines  of 
T.  C,  I.,  one  Italian  stanza  is  expanded  into  two  English  ;  in  the  Tulr  (more 
than  twice  as  long)  «ne  Italian  stanza  makes  11  or  12  lines  only  three  times, 
always  where  Chaucer  is  very  elobcly  following  his  original.  This  is  not 
offered  as  evidence,  but  merely  to  dispose  of  a  |>ossiblc  conjecture. 
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maile.  For  tho  pauflon  whicli  como  (\t  the  oiid  of  the  first  line,  t\nil 
fnr  tlinflo  ftt  tho  oiid  of  tlio  cniiplet,  I  hiwo  hnrrowo<l  from  Shnk- 
«I>prian  melricnl  criticiHiii  tho  torin«  "nin-nn"  nml  "end-stop."  I 
hdve  made  two  lirtts,  one  of  which  inchidos  all  tho  breaks  In 
the  ppnso  which  soem  really  considorahle,  tho  other  (In  order  to 
soriiro  as  nuich  objectivity  as  possible)  only  the  ends  of  paragraphs,* 
Tho  pootns  Bolertcd  for  comparison  are  w  niiRcellanooui  an  possible 
in  character  and  probable  date.^ 


Am-Rixkak 

S  IN  flrvsR. 

rAnAORAPHS. 

Run-on. 

Rndstop. 

Run-on. 

End -stop. 

Squire's  Tale 

•G3 

•37 

•50 

•50 

Snniner'R  Tale 

'h9> 

•42 

•5G 

■44 

Lecrrnd  of  (J.  W. 

•51 

•49 

•47 

•53 

L.G.W.,  Prol.  0.  (A)... 

•49 

•51 

•59 

•41 

Pard.  Prol.  and  Tale     ... 

•4G 

•54 

•39 

•Gl 

L.  (}.  W.,  Pn.l.  F.  (H).,. 

•44 

•50 

•4G 

•54 

Kni^ht'HTalo 

•40 

•GO 

•30 

•70 

Physician's  Tale 

•30 

•Gl 

1      -25 

•75 

Wife  (.f  Path's  Tale      ... 

•34 

■nn 

•31 

•69 

C.  T.  Prolo^nie 

•31 

•GO 

•31 

•G9 

Franklin's  Tale... 

•27 

•73 

•17 

•H3 

Wife  of  Path's  Prol.     ... 

•2G 

•74 

•21 

•79 

'  As  mnrkod  In  Skoal's  small  oditinn;  nil  his  pamcrnpliinR  ia  included  in 
tho  Kocond  i-a-so,  hut  n  fnw  cases  in  which  ho  sromocT  to  paragraph  wrongly 
t\r<«  ili'^rofjaiiloil  in  thn  firtt. 

^  Home  time  nff<r  these  tahles  wern  compiled,  Mr.  Pollard  expressed  the 
hopn  timt  some  siirh  study  miRht  ho  made  (KnicfhCn  Tnlf,  1903,  p.  xx.). 
Il\it  he  will  Ree  that  tlie  prospe<:t  is  not  very  cncouraginf?  for  "metrical 
tests"  of  ehronoloj^.  (If.  also  liowes,  Piihl.  Mod.  jAin^f.  As^oc.,  xt,  811  12. 
It  will  he  easily  Heeii  hy  looking  at  these  ligiues  that  they  cannot  b«  nm-d,  as 
at  fir«t  Olio  might  have  f.incied,  as  a  test  of  dates.  Sq.  T.  and  SiDim.  T.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  H'.  li.  P.  nnd  FrnnU.  T.  on  the  other,  all  of  which  are 
certainly  late,  stand  at  opposite  ends  of  the  list,  and  the  Lrgrrui  of  Good 
ll'mnrn  and  tlie  I'rol.  of  the  ('.  T.,  which  I  am  convinced  arc  nearly  contem- 
poraneous, are  also  a  long  way  apart.  In  Chaucer's  case  there  is  not  the  same 
reason  as  in  Shaksp.  re's  for  a  steady  metrical  <leyelopinont.  Nor  dors  the 
iliarneter  of  the  po<in  soem  to  determine  tho  proportion.  It  sceme<l  at  first 
as  if  it  might,  for  In  rnnl.  T.  sndC  T.  Prol.,  when  tho  actual  narrative  In-gins 
and  tho  more  cpigrammatio  descriptions  and  morali/.ings  stop,  the  propor- 
tion of  nin-on  couplet.s  rises.  Hut  this  Is  at  once  outweighed  when  we 
notice  that  W.  I),  P.,  the  most  colloquial  poem  Chaucer  ever  wrote,  is  qnite 
at  the  l)ottom  of  the  list.  In  Romnnia,  xxiil.  1  35,  then)  Is  an  Important 
article  hy  Paul  Meyer  which  deals  with  this  fracture  In  tho  Old  French 
couplet.  According  to  him,  Chri^tlen  de  Troyea  was  the  first  lm|>ortant  poet 
to  break  np  the  couplet  in  this  way,  and  It  waa  largely  duo  to  hla  Influence 
that  this  great  Improvetnent  In  nMTttlve  verae  became  common. 
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It  may  seem  at  first  as  if  this  table  coutained  but  little  evidence 
against  the  etanza-theory  ;  but  certainly  the  position  of  the  Ktnght's 
Tale  is  vorj'  far  from  being  as  peculiar  as  that  theory  requires.  In 
the  all-breaks  list  (the  more  important)  it  is  the  seventh  of  twelve, 
with  40%  of  run-on  couplets  as  against  extremes  of  63%  and  2G%  ; 
in  the  paragraplis  list  it  is  ninth  of  twelve,  with  30%  as  against  59% 
and  17%.  It  is  loss  than  the  average  to  the  extent  of  8%  in  the 
latter  list  aiid  2%  in  the  former.  When,  once  more,  we  consider 
the  conditions  under  which  the  transformation  from  stunzas  into 
couplets  would  naturally  have  taken  place,  this  is  certainly  a 
considerable  argument  against  the  stanza-theory. 

Wo  may  look  at  this  matter  from  the  converse  side,  and  in([uire 
whether  the  English  representatives  of  Italian  1st  and  8th  lines 
are  more  apt  than  wo  should  otherwise  expect  to  follow  or 
precede  (respectively)  a  full  stop.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  to 
judge  from  the  Troilus,  \^  and  f  of  these  two  lines  (respectively) 
would  have  been  the  first  and  last  in  English  stanziis.  In  the 
Tiviliis,  book  I.,  only  three  stanzas  do  not  end  in  a  full  stop 
(numbers  25,  104,  lOG).  It  would  be  rather  strange,  therefore,  if 
in  a  couplet  poem  reconstructed  from  a  stanzaic  a  very  largo  majority 
of  these  lines  did  not  show  this  evidence  of  their  earlier  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  poem  taken  directly  from  one  in  the  ottava 
rima,  unless  it  were  condensed  more  and  quite  otherwise  than  the 
KnUjhVs  Tale  is,  we  should  expect  full-stops  before  and  after  these 
lines  (respectively)  considerably  oftener  than  not,  simply  because 
the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  Italian  stanza  introduce  and  conclude 
periods  in  the  thought.  The  actual  figures  are  these :  of  the 
representatives  of  Italian  Ist  lines,  53  follow  a  full  stop  and  45  do 
not ;  of  the  representatives  of  Italian  8th  linoy,  30  precede  a  full 
stop  and  25  do  not.  Considering  the  ease  with  which  the  last  part 
of  the  stanza  could  have  been  transferred  unchanged,  these  latter 
figures  are  amazing  if  the  stanza-theory  is  right.  In  both  cases 
the  figures  make  distinctly  against  it. 

Just  one  more  such  test  may  be  given.  Since  the  Italian  first  and 
last  lines  would  almost  always  have  become  the  first  and  last  (respect- 
ively) in  the  English  stanza,  and  since  the  last  in  an  English  stanza 
is  the  second  in  a  couplet,  and  the  first  follows  a  complete  couplet, 
and,  therefore,  would  naturally  form  tho  fir.^t  line  in  tlie  next  (if  the 
stanzas  were  transformed  as  we  have  supposed),  the  representatives 
in  ihe  Km'yht'n  Tile  of  Italian  1st  and  8tli  lines  ought  to  be  almost 
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fthvftVH  roppcctivoly  tlm  fir«t  ami  »ocon<l  in  tlioir  conplntfl.  If  tlin 
ptin/ji-tliprtry  in  inrnrroct,  wo  f'linnld  pxpf-rt  i\m  to  lie  an  UBimlly, 
for  tlio  rcasriHR  indicfttod  in  tlio  last  pamgiapli ;  but  to  nntliinp  liko 
the  nanio  oxtont,  i»inrn  in  a  tmn«l(\tion  into  coiiplolH  the  Italiftn 
flUmzii  i-^  not  transforinccl  intf)  a.  flimihr  unit.  A  (piick  wuy  of  ftpcor- 
tnininp  Iinw  ofl(>n  this  in  tho  caso  in  to  notico  wlion  tlio  numbors  of 
rcproflontiitives  of  Italian  Int  linos  nrn  odd,  and  thoso  of  roprosont- 
nl ivps  of  Italinn  8th  linon  nro  ovon.*  For  tho  first  lino  tho  figuros  aro 
33  ovon  to  Gr>  odd,  and  for  tho  lant  14  o«Id  to  41  even.  Tlicno 
figuron  am  protty  nnich  what  wo  nhonld  oxpcct  if  tho  ntanza-thoory 
is  not  oorroct,  and  Imrnionizo  woll  with  tho  rosults  of  tho  lant  toBt. 

So  nuioh  for  attoniptn  at  finding  tho  nupposod  original  stanzas  in 
otitlino  ;  thoy  rortainly  liavo  not  boon  succossful.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  tho  nature  of  tho  cnso  thin  class  of  evidence  could  not  bo  as 
striking  as  tho  first,  but  it  has  added  some  little  weight  to  the 
negative  argument.' 

For  the  third  class  of  evidence  we  may  examine  passages  soveral 
linos  long  which  aro  close  to  tlie  Italian  and  thorofore  would  have 
ocrurrod,  in  much  tho  same  shape,  in  tho  Pnlamnn  and  Air  if  e. 
Horn,  if  anywhoro,  Iho  supposed  stanzaic  form  ought  not  to  osra|)o 
careful  scrutiny  ami  comparison  with  the  original.  First,  I  give  the 
one  passage  which  comes  nearest  to  harmonizing  with  tho  stanza- 
theory,  and  then  two  or  throe  which  most  strongly  refute  it.  In  a 
note  I  ahall  refer  to  about  twenty  more  such  cases,  almost  all  of 
which  aro  hostile  to  tho  theory. 

Amt  if  y<>  wol  nst  nn,  my  Indy  Bweto,         E  ne  t'l'-  ffrfivp  c\t)  rli'io  ti  diinando 
TImii  praye  I  thee,  to-morwe  with  a        K«r,  fa'cno  tu  nel  teatro  la  spada 

«pere 
Thtt  Arrita  m«   thnrgh  the  hfrte       Primnift  pnmdi,  ed  al  mlo  cor  for* 
ber* ;  nndo, 

CoHtrlgid  oho  lo  iplrtd  fuor  no  vnda 
Con  of^ni  vita  il  camiw  ln«atigiiln. 

ando  ; 
CJu"'    rotal    morte    troppo    pii'i    m' 
npjfTftda, 
Tlmnnn  rokkp  I  noght,  whnn  I  have        Chi'-  noii  iwrrlibo  unnza  lei  laTita, 

lost  my  lyf, 
Though  that  Arcito  winno  hir  to  his        Vedrndola  non  mia,  ma  n\  d'Arrlt* 
wyf  (2254-8).  (VII.  49). 

'  If  an  Italian  line  In  ivndrrtd  hv  more  than  one  Rngliih  line,  in  the  one 
raMc  of  couno  wo  ahould  look  at  tne  flnt  Knglinh  lino  and  in  tne  other  at 
the  laxt. 

•  One  or  two  attempts,  hanlly  worth  dowrihlng  In  detail,  to  And  testlgei  of 
the  rhyme-«chom»<  of  the  oflova  n'mo  end  In  the  tiame  way. 


G4 
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Tlieae  five  lines  form  a  unit,  and  might  oaflily  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  stanza  by  the  omission  of  two  lines,  before  and 
lifter  the  third  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  what  the  first  of  these 
two  lines  could  have  been.^ 

The  following  three  passages  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  stanza- 
theory  : 

La  quale  in   ciaacuu   merobro    era 

venuta 
Da'   picdi   in   8U,    veueudo  verso  '1 

i)etto, 
aucor  nelle  braccia  era  perduta 
La  vital  forza  ;  sol  uello  iutelletto 


For  from  hla  feet  up  to  his  brost  was 

come 
The  cold  of  deetb,  that  hadde  him 

overcome. 
And  yet  more-over,  in  his  armea  two 
The  vital  strengthe  is  lost,  and  al 

HgO. 

Only  the  intellect,  with-outen  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  syk  and 

sore, 
Can   faillen,  when    the    herte  felte 

deeth, 
Dusk«d  his  eyen   two,   and   failled 

breeth  (2799-2800). 


E  uel  cuore  era  ancora  sostenuta 
La  poca  vita,  ma  gi^  si  ristretto 

Eragli  '1  tristo  cor  del  mortal  gelo, 

Cheagli  occhi  fe'  subitameute  velo 
(X.  111). 


Obviously  this  passage,  if  any,  would  have  formed  a  stanza,  but 
so  fur  from  its  first  part  showing  any  signs  of  alteration,  it  is  rather 
nearer  the  original  than  the  latter  part. 

El  fece  poi  un  feretro  venira 
Reale  a  8t>  davaiiti,  e  tosto  fello 
D'un  drappo  ad  or  belliMHiuio  foruire. 


And  after  this,  Theseus  hath  y-sent 
After  a  here,  and  it  al  over-siiradde 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that 

ho  hadde. 
And  of  the  same  suyte  ho  cladde 

Arcite ; 
Upon   his  hondes  hadde  he  gloves 

whyto ; 
Eek  on  his  heed  a  crouue  of  laurer 

greno. 
And  in  his  bond  a  sword  ful  bright 

and  kens'. 
He  leyde  him  bare  the  visage,  on  the 

Ihile, 

Therwith  he  weep  that  pitee  was  to 
here  (2870-8). 

The  case  here  is  exactly  the  same.  Considering  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  other  passages  which  correspond  so  nicely  to  an  Italian 
stanza,  these  two  uro  striking. 


E  similmente  anoor  fece  di  quello 

II  morto  Arcita  tutto  rivestire, 

E  poi  il  fece  a  giacer  porre  in  cUo 

Incoronato  di  frondi  d'alloro, 

Con  ricco  nastro  rilegate  d'oro 
(XL  15). 


Duk  Theseus,  with  al  his  bisy  cure. 
Caste  now  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  good  Arcito  may  best  y-maked  be, 
And  eek  most  houurable  in  his  de- 
gree. 


QuiDji  Teseo  con  soUecita  cura 
Con  seco  cerca  per  solenne  onore 
Fare  ad  Arcita  nella  sepoltura  ; 
N6    da    ci6  '1    trasse    angoscia    nh 
dolore, 


•  The  other  cases  least  inhariaonious  with  the  stanza-theory  are  1999-2010 
{=  Teseide,  VIL  H4),  2011-C  (-  VIL  35),  2334-8  ( =  VU.  91.) 
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Ami  at  tho  lasto  ho  took  roncliiHlonn, 
Tliat  thcras  first  Arclto  and  Palamoun 
Untldcn   for  love  the  batAilJo  horn 

liitwfiio. 
Thrtt  In  tliat  nolvp  grovn,  nwoto  nnd        Ma  j)onii6  oho  nel  l)o<(ro,  ovo  nnonrk 

^rrlio, 

Tlicr  M  he  haiMo  hl»  amorona  doslms,  Ayor  sovcnto  aolcva  d'amore, 
lli"«  romploynt,  nnd  for  lovo  hid  hoto 

lircH, 

111'   wolde   n\ako  a   fyr,    in    which  Faria  comporro   11    rogo    drntro    al 

tliodlcp  qnalo 

Funoml  lio  nilglito  al  acpomplico  L"  uftnio  hI  compioHso  funcralo 

(2863-64).  (XI.  13). 

For  Rovcml  reasons  thin  could  hardly  Imvo  formed  two  etanras,  or 
been  exjmndod  from  ono.     Other  similar  cases  I  relegate  to  a  note.* 

The  outcumo  of  the  examination  of  these  pa.ssages  is  that  in  ono 
or  two  of  thorn  there  is  nearly  as  much  appearance  of  stanzaic  form 
as  could  ho  expected  or  as  there  is  a^'ainst  it ;  hut  that  in  almost  all 
of  them,  if  the  stanza-thoory  is  correct,  Chaucer  must  have  taken 
the  most  extreme  pains  to  obliterate  vestiges  which  would  have 
boon  apparent  only  on  the  minutest  search.  Whether  this  seems 
natural  for  any  poet,  especially  a  medirpval  poet,  I  will  not  say  ;  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  like  Chaucor.  The  rosalt  hero 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  those  which  have  been  gained  by  other 
methods. 

This  concludes  my  discussion  of  the  stanza-theory.  If  it  hai 
been  no  less  convincing,'  than  it  has  been  tedious,  I  shall  bo  satisflod. 
My  tests,  taken  together,  with  all  deference  to  the  memory  of 
t<'n  Brink  and  to  latet  scholars,    I   think  show  that  the  stanza- 

'  nor.  LI  -      II.  2fl.  2311-21  ^  VII.  M. 

lOlR  r..'.  -    III.  10.  2322-B     rt  VII.  8r..  1-fl. 

197r.  80  -.  VII.  31.  2310  r.7  =  VII.  8P. 

10S1-3    =  VII.  32,  1-8.  2371-8     -  VII.  23  21. 

2221-8     -  VII.  43,  2  8.  2410-18  =  Vil.  28. 

2238-43  -  Vll.  4rt.  2123  34  -  VII.  39  40. 

2241  r.O  -  VII.  17.  2.''.01-4     r-.  VII.  11.  1-4. 

227r.  80  -  VII.  71.  2843-6     r-.  XII.  6,  1-3, 

2289  96  -  VII.  74.  3017-26  =  XII.  7. 

2307-10  ^  VII.  81,  1-4. 
(In  lino  2111,  by  the  wny,  it  looks  a«  ifChanwr  had  mUtaken  eompnipionr  for 
rompnipiin  ;  Arritr  would  Ixj  nioro  Hkoly  to  deilirnto  to  Mars  tho  amis  of  hi« 
fiinnor  comrade  and  present  enemy  than  thoao  of  his  own  follower.)  Moat  of 
tliesfl  pas^agoa  might  well  Ixi  disregardod,  bnt  exhauBtiveneaa  makea  the  proof 
mom  conchialTo.  Every  passage  \»  given  here  or  earlier  In  which  tho  Italian 
ofTem  gwidance  and  which  could  reasonably  be  thought  aignlftcant.  I  certainly 
have  tried  to  treat  the  stanwi-theory  generously  throughout,  yet  I  have  found 
nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  natuml  if  that  theory  Is  Incorrect.  Tho  evidence 
which  the  passsges  in  this  note  add  to  the  main  dlicnaalon  la  s— In  fkvour  of  the 
theory,  nothing ;  against  it,  a  considerable  qtuntlty  of  Indlcttloni,  singly 
small,  but  In  the  ma«a  rather  effective. 
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theory  is  as  deatitute  of  evidence  in  iUs  favour  as  it  is  of  probability. 
Grauted  (and  thoy  do  grant  it)  that  Chaucer  would  have  used  his 
older  version  as  the  basis  of  the  Knight's  Tale,  if  not  one  sign  of  it 
can  be  discovered  even  where  concealinent  would  be  equally  ditlicult 
and  unnecessary,  I  think  the  stanza-theory  may  be  regarded  as 
disproved. 

§  2.  The  KnigMs  Tale :  How  Far  Altered. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  position  of  Tyrwhitt  and  other 
early  scholars,*  since  if  the  Palamon  was  not  written  in  stanzas 
it  must  have  been  written  in  its  present  metre.  All  we  know 
is  that  a  poem  on  tlie  subject  of  "  all  the  love  of  Pulauion  and 
Arcite  of  Thebes  "  was  written  before  the  Legend  of  Quod  Women, 
and  that  such  a  poem  exists  as  the  Knight's  Tale.  The  question 
next  arises  whether  in  its  first  form  it  was  practically  the  Knight's 
Tale  as  we  have  it,  or  whether  it  has  undergone  considerable 
revision  and  abbreviation.  That  some  slight  changes  must  have 
been  made  of  course  all  are  agreed.  A  passage  near  the  beginning, 
lines  889-892,  which  allude  to  the  pilgrin\s  and  the  supper,  must 
be  new,  and  probably  the  whole  paragrai)h  875-892.  At  the  end 
there  is  nothing  whicli  must  be  new  except  the  very  last  line,  a 
benediction  on  the  "  fair  company : "  yet  the  ending  is  so  brisk  and 
succinct  that  it  gives  countenance  to  my  belief  that  the  poem  was 
never  finished  in  its  original  form  and  that  the  whole  present 
ending  was  made  for  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Elsewhere  I  find  not 
the  least  indication  of  adaptation  or  alteration. 

It  will  probaljly  be  felt,  however,  that  there  are  some  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  poem  was  originally  much  longer  than  now.  There 
is  a  certain  force  in  the  ftnalogy  of  the  Troilm;'^  if  in  translating 
one  poem  of  Boccaccio's  Chaucer  made  it  half  as  long  again,  it  might 
seem  a  little  strange  that  he  should  reduce  another  to  one-fifth. 
Yet  on  examination  this  argument  loses  most  of  its  force.  In  the 
first  place,  consider  the  dissimilarity  of  the  Troihis  and  the  Knight's 
Tale.  The  one  is  a  study  of  the  human  heart,  with  only  so  nmch 
incident  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it  working  and  changing,  a  study  on 
whicli  Chaucer  poured  out  all  his  interest  and  sympathy,  and  which 

>  Cf.  ElKjrt  (1802),  Jahrbuch  fur  rom.  u.  ciigl.  Litt.,  iv.  9f.  ;  Kissner 
(1867),  Chaucer  in  scincn  Bezichungen  zur  Hal.  Lilt.,  p.  59. 

2  So  tea  IJrink,  Shulien,  43-4  ;  Kissiier,  /.  c,  p.  69,  CI".  Miitlier(Fit//i/ivi// 
MisreUany,  p.  312,  note),  one  or  two  of  whose  arguments  against  tiiia  objection 
agree  witJi  mine. 
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it  ift  nvidont  tlmt  hn  ro^nnlod  nn  Iur  gvofvt  work.  Tlio  Tmrvlr,  liko 
tile  K)n';]hf/t  Tnh,  Ifl  (\  brilliant  romanco  of  pioturcmnio  inriilont, 
with  little  nnd  woixk  onintionni  lntoro«t,  tlio  port  of  thing  which 
(\1«)  (ipponloil  to  Chancor,  in  ft  more  «\iporficinl  wny,  which  ho  would 
he  in«(flntly  moved  to  condonso,  and  of  whicli  ho  wotdd  nioro 
readily  tiro.  Tlmt  lio  ovon  tired  noincwhnt  of  tho  Tmilun  I  think 
there  in  ovidonco  in  the  fthruptnoss  with  which  hotlj  Troilus  nnd 
Criseydc  diftftpponr.'  "NVhftt  ifl  moro  natural  than  that,  aftor  working 
long  on  one  poem  of  Boccftccio'fl,  within  ft  few  years  hn  flhould  hiru 
to  nuotlter  hy  thiftsaino  poet  Mhopo  ntylo  hn  admired,  a  poem  which 
he  hatl  known  for  years  ftud  had  already  quoted  froin  ;  hut  tlmt 
from  the  Btnrt  hn  nhould  condeupo  iti  While  ihn  FiIoi»tm(n\]M 
only  ahout  HTOO  lines,  the  Tpuriih  haw  nearly  10,000.  Ar  it  in,  tho 
Kru'i/hCf  Talc,  in  hy  a  good  deal  Chaucor'n  longest  Binglo  poem 
except  tho  Trnilm} 

The  general  pimilnrity  in  fltyle  between  the  Kmtjhfs  Talo  nnd 
ntopt  of  the  CiiufiTliuri/  Tnhi*  may  appear  to  bojuo  readern  ft  reason 
for  thinking  it  largely  transformed  from  its  early  form.  l?ut,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  1  helievc  to  bo  tho  fact,  that  Chaucer's  style  after 
1373  varied  rather  with  his  subject  than  with  the  date,  wo  must 
remeuiber  that  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  years  in  any  case,  and 
in  general  what  ft  man  can  do  at  forty-five  or  fifty  he  can  do  at 
forty  or  forty-five.  If  it  is  a  better  poem  than  the  Leijeti'l  of  Good 
Women,  this  is  becnuBo  Chaucer  throw  himself  into  it  with  greater 

'  It  rlrnrly  prolonged  ittclf  Wyond  Ms  oxprfntion^.  Ho  nionnt  to  flnlnh  It 
In  tlio  fonrtli  liook,  ns  lie  liinmolf  annonnroB  (IV.  20-8).  Tlip  contraMt  In  tho 
nitio  liohvroii  tJir  ortvlicr  nnd  Inter  pnrtfl  of  tlio  Troiliit  nnd  of  tho  Filostrnlo  in 
very  striking.  T.C.,  I. -IV.  rontnin  0370  11.  i  /'j7.,  I.-IV.  (which  oxnctly 
corrrMj.ond)  contnin  MRH  II.  T.  C,  V.  hnii  1809  11.,  nnd  Fil.,  V.-IX.  (which 
rorrrspond)  hnvo  2010  II. 

^  One  who  rninpnrrn  tho  AwiVi/'t  Tnle  with  tho  Texfuh  will  frcqnontly 
wonilof  n'  tho  good  jm-^HAgcH  whirh  ('Iinticrr  omitu  (Honio  of  thcin  nri'  collortcd 
in  Appendix  (',  pn.  '231  3),  nnd  will  iiorhnps  wondor  if  Ihoir  nh«cnrc  from 
tho  Inlf  in  not  dno  to  i-cvision.  Iu>t  if  it  hns  hoon  xhortonod  thin  Ntnn 
certainly  dono  hy  nnmll  oniis^ionH  all  throngh  ;  tho  longont  pnn'ngo  which  he 
oinit«,  hook  I.,  dealing  with  the  war  of  ThoMcnn  with  tho  Ainaronn.  In  so 
rrmnlrly  coiinccto*!  with  tho  rent  of  tho  j  oeni  that  he  donbtlcnn  omitted  it 
from  tho  flr^it  (nn  ten  Brink  nnd  njiparently  Kooh  Wliovo  ;  .SVm/iVn,  02-3  ; 
Kuril.  SInd.,  I,  282).  Chaucer  »nn<«t  have  had  too  much  tanto  to  cut 
out  those  good  touchon  ;  why  did  h«  not  roduco  M  well  (or  instead)  •  con- 
niderahio  numherof  neodlonn  and  dinproportionato  oonplrtn  and  longer  pn«Mg*i 
which  nn  attontive  reading  will  diaoovor  In  A'h.  T.  f  I  may  mention  tho  fir«t 
ir>0  11.  or  ao,  or  nuch  A  ai>oerh  nn  Thrncua'  at  tho  end  (2987-3000),  which  It  of 
ahout  the  same  length  as  Itn  orlginnl  In  the  Temde  ;  inch  a  couplet  an  2087-8, 
or  thej>antiage  whore  Thenoun  decides  on  a  site  for  Arcite'i  funeral-pyre  (28D5- 
04).     Thar*  art  tome  bits  In  the  Knight't  Tale  which  tre  distinctlj  rerbot«. 
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interest;  he  really  cared  but  little  for  the  Romans  and  Greeks,^  and 
in  a  retelling  of  the  stories  of  Ovid  and  the  others,  with  their  pale 
unintelligible  background  and  the  impossibility  of  making  them 
over  to  suit  himself,  ho  had  no  chance  to  do  his  bust  work.  Even 
as  it  is,  not  a  trait  of  character  or  style  appears  in  the  Kniyht's  Tale 
tlmt  is  not  also  in  the  Legend  of  Qocul  Women  ;  fresh  love  of  nature, 
occasional  levity,  humour,  8atire,-.his  own  "  favourite  line,"  "Pitee 
renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte  "  (L.  G.  W.,  F,  503  ;  K.  2'.,  17G1),  ami 
a  remarkable  number  of  other  correspondences  in  expression  (which 
will  be  mentioned  later).  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Chaucer 
would  have  altered  tiie  Palamon  tjuite  completely ;  yet  these 
characteristics  run  all  through  the  Kuiyht's  Tale.  The  one  legiti- 
mate deduction  which  1  think  we  may  draw  from  all  these  facts 
is  that  the  poem  in  its  first  form  was  written  only  shortly  before 
the  Canterbui'y  Tales  and  the  Le/jend  ;  of  which  suggestiou  more 
hereafter. 

Dr.  Koch  discovers  another  evidence  of  revision  :  *'  Die  schii- 
derung  des  Marstempels  tragt  so  sehr  das  geprage  oiner  iiberarbei- 
tung,  dass  es  kaum  cinemzweifel  unterliegon  kann,das3  audi  dieses 
stuck  ein — wenn  auch  durch  das  verschiedeno  versmass  mehrfach 
modificirter — theil  der  friihoren  redaction  des  Palamon  uud  Ar- 
citas  ist."  2  Of  the  only  two  of  his  points  which  need  be  mentioned 
here,  one  (the  use  of  the  first  person  in  the  description)  has  been 
dealt  with  already  ;  the  other  is  the  fact  that  Chaucer  seems  to 
confound  the  portraiture  on  the  wall  of  Theseus'  oratory  with  the 
real  temple  of  Mars  in  Thrace.  But  Dr.  Koch  seems  to  forget  that 
the  inconsistency  is  no  greater  in  the  Knight's  Tale  than  it 
would  have  been  in  any  form,  of  the  Palamon  which  we  can 
postulate ;  for  he  himself  does  not  believe  that  Chaucer  ever  repre- 
sented the  real  temple  as  visited  by  Arcito's  personified  prayer. 
Furthermore,  is  not  such  an  inconsistency  far  more  likely  to  occur 
in  an  uurevised  poem  than  to  have  survived  revisiun  ]  It  is  easy 
enough  to  explain.  Wishing  to  preserve  us  much  as  possible  of 
Boccaccio's  imposing  and  terrible  description,  ho  conceived  on  the 
walls  of  the  oratory  pictures  of  both  the  outside  and  the  insiile  ^  of 
tlie  Thracian  temple,   and  even  of  the  designs  witli  which  it  was 

'  Of  course  the  people  in  Kn.  T.  are  Greek  only  in  name. 
*  Engl.  Stiul.,  i.  258  ;  cf.  258-61.     Tiiis  point  is  one  of  the  more  unintelli- 
gible parts  of  an  unintelligible  theory. 

"  "  Al  peynteil  was  the  wal,  in  lungthe  and  biedo, 

LyTi  to  the  estrea  of  thi!  grisly  place  "  (1970-1),  • 
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"intorinlo"  (VII.  3G).  He  ovon  went  bo  far  in  vividnrsH  m  to 
deflcril)o  tlie  stormH,  tho  ehnkinf,'  of  tlio  templo  nnd  the  ulirieking,' 
purtly  perlmpfl  bccnuBc  ho  wnn  cniricd  nwny  himself.  Thin  in  not 
Hcientilic  hut  poetic  (leflcription,  and  is  nimply  carrying  R  little 
further  tho  nort  of  iningitmtion  whioli  wo  find  in  Kcntfl'  Ode  to  a 
Grrcinn  Urn,  nnd  even  in  Clnmrer's  originnl  description  of  tho 
shrino  of  Venufl,  where  hroken  sleeps,  siglis  nnd  oaths  arc  pninted 
on  tho  wall.'  Tho  passage  I  think  has  no  bearing  on  tho  question 
of  revision.^ 

'  1970-flO,  Iftsri^fl,  2004. 

"  A'n.  7*.,  1020  4.  Tlirro  Ihh  iniirli  worsocxaniplr  of  tho  Minn  Rort  of  thing 
in  the  Jlomr  of  Fnmr,  mrntioncd  rarlirr  ;  aflrr  describing  the  nlchen  ana 
sUtucu  on  tho  oiitHido  of  the  palace,  Chancer  goes  on  : 

"  Ther  herdn  I  pleven  on  an  harpo 
Tliat  souiioil  hntnn  wel  and  »ihnri)e, 
OrphouH  fill  cmfttly"  (1201-3). 

'  Dr.  Koch  Bees  evidence  of  a  confused  text  in  three  small  passages  in  thia 
description.  "  Shinpes  hoppesteres  "(2017)  has  hecn  satisfarforily  oxjilained 
(s.'c  Hkeat.  V.  80-1).  Tlie  connection  with  Mara  of  anrh  nndigniflcd  flgnrcB 
as  "the  iiarho\ir,  and  the  hocliir,  and  tho  Hmlth"  is  duo  to  tho  usual 
nie.ljnval  identification  of  tho  pa;;an  god  witli  tho  planet  and  it«  astrological 
relations.     Finally,  Koch  ohjecls  to  tho  lines 

"  Tlio  sleero  of  him-self  yet  sangh  I  ther, 
His  herte-hlooj  hath  bathed  al  his  beer  ; 
The  nayl  y-drivcn  in  the  shodo  a-night"  (2006-7)  | 

he  suggests  an  inipossiblo  emendation  ("Tlie  honsbond  slsin  by  his  wif ") 
which  is  modified  and  approved  by  Skrat  (V.  80).  It  would  be  extraordinary 
to  mention  tho  driving  oi  tho  nail  after  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  emendation 
would  destroy  tho  forco  of  tho  allusion  in  2007,  for  Risera  was  not  tho  husband 
of.lael.  The  pasvngo  is  perfectly  simple  If  wo  divide  it  into  two  images,  of 
which  tho  first  snggosted  the  second.  There  are,  however,  certain  real 
internal  inconsistencies  in  the  A'n.  T.,  all  due  to  csielesa  treatment  of  tho 
original  (and  more  likely  to  occur  in  an  unrevisod  than  in  a  revised  work).  In 
2365-7  Diana  says  to  P'inily  : 

"  Tho  fyres  which  that  on  m3m  autor  brcnno 
Bhul  thoo  declaren,  or  that  thou  go  henne, 
Thyn  aventure  of  love," 

although  the  performances  of  the  fire  have  already  been  described  (2834-40^  ; 
here  Chaucer  nsa  kept  the  future  tense  of  the  Italian,  though  he  has  reversed 
the  order  (Teiteirle,  vll.  89,  "  vedrai "  ;  of.  91-2).  In  2868  ff.  Theseus  cuts 
down  tho  grove  and  makes  Arclt^'s  pyro  and  tomb  on  tho  scene  of  the  sylvan 
combat,  rcgardlcaa  of  tho  fact  that  ho  had  previously  erected  a  Tsst  and 
sumptnons  Ihratro  on  the  same  spot  (1862);  here  Chancer  has  followed  the 
Italian  in  the  later  instance  and  not  in  the  eariier.  Finally,  Theseua  speaks  of 
Arcite'i  "cosin  and  his  wyf"  (80fl2),  though  Kmlly  bad  not  married  Arcite  j 
in  the  Trtfide  she  had  already  doneio.  An  ap]«rent  blunder  in  2046  is  due 
only  to  flkeat'i  punctuation  ;  the  line  looks  not  forward  bnt  back,  and  .honld 
be  followed  by  a  period.  ProfeMor  Llddell  {Chauctr'$  Pnt.,  eU.,  N.Y.  190S, 
p.  169)  saj  I  that  the  promise  in  line  2089,  "  SufTyceth  oon  «ni»nipl«  In  rtories 
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One  bit  of  internal  evidence  tends  to  disprove  the  idea  of  exten- 
sive revision.  After  mentioning  Tlieseus'  followmg  Pirithous  to 
hell,  Chaucer  says  (1201): 

"  But  of  that  story  list  me  nat  to  wrytc." 

Nobody  has  doubted  that  Uie  Second  Nun's  Tale,  mentioned  in  the 
Legend  of  Qotnl  Women,  and  written,  by  an  "  unworthy  son  of 
Kve,"  to  be  read,  was  taken  over  unchanged  into  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  la  not  the  case  nearly  aa  good  for  the  story  of  Pulamon  and 
Arcito,  also  mentioned  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  also  written 
for  readers,  and  only  known  to  have  been  adapted  for  the  Canter- 
bury  Tales  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  1 ' 

But  the  strongest  argument  against  much  alti-ration  of  the 
Pahimon  is  that  of  probability  and  Chaucer's  usual  practice.  In 
the  Secomi  Nun's,  Shijyman's  and  Merchant's  Tales  (as  we  shall  see 
later)  Chaucer  neglected  very  necessary  revisions.  The  revision  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Legeml  I  shall  try  to  show  was  duo  to  a  very 
special  cause.  It  is  a  fair  presumption-  tiuit  Chaucer  avoided  ueeil- 
lese  trouble  in  adapting  the  Pulamon  for  the  Knight.  There  is  no 
reason  or  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  original  form  of  the 
poem  was  dilferent  from  the  present,  or  that  if  it  had  been  Chaucer 
would  have  felt  called  on  to  alter  it.  The  indications  are  therefore 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  practical  identity  of  the  Palamon 
cnul  Arcite  with  the  Knight's  Tale. 


§  3.   The  Knight's  Tale:  The  Date. 
All  this  is  a  long  preamble  to  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  the 


olde,"  Im  not  fulfilled  ;  but  Julius,  Nero  and  Autouius,  who  have  been  snoken 
of  a  little  way  back,  answer  very  well  to  the  "slayu  or  elles  deed  for  love," 
and  the  "oon  emaraplo"  no  doubt  refers  vaguely  to  them.  Dr.  Mather 
(Furnivali  Mitcellanij,  303,  n.)  auggesta  "error  or  negligence  "  in  2914-6; 
but  is  not  this  a  not  very  violent  case  of  metonymy,  i»aralleled  only  five  lines 
below  (2919)  t  The  peculiarity  of  the  passage  is  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that 
Chaucer  has  transferred  to  the  pyre  the  language  which  Boccaccio  uses  of  the 
grove  which  was  cut  down  to  make  it  (XI.  18, 19) ;  an  example  of  Chaucer's 
rather  lax  style  of  translation. 

»  The  point  was  first  noticed  by  Holthausen  {Amjlia,  viii.  463),  who, 
however,  did  not  see  the  full  bearing  of  it,— "boi  dur  umarboitung  hat  der 
dichter  unachtaamer  weise  dies  uborbleibsel  der  enstcn  redaktiou  stehen 
lassen;"  and  by  Dr.  Furnivnll  (Temp.  Pref.,  "corr.  and  add.").  It  sliould 
be  noted  that  in  the  prologue  to  Melibeus  (2153-4)  Chaucer  speaks  of  the 
"tretis  lyto  After  the  which  this  mery  tale  I  wiyto,"  a  similar  oversight, 
which  perhaps  weakens  the  argument  a  little. 
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Knif/lifA  Tall'}  l)ut  it  iR  nil  cpflontinl  to  tho  Bubjcrt,  nnd  h(\«  nlroftdy 
thrown  consiilprablo  light  on  it.  I  fihall  try  to  show  that  thn  tnlw 
was  writton  between  tho  Tmihin  and  tho  Lrgcmf.  A  poHition  after 
tlio  Trnilm  hafl  been  aRBJgnnd  it  hitherto  only  by  rolknP  and 
^father,'  fliinply  bocauRo  aimoRt  ovnrybody  oIro  has  held  the  ntnnza- 
theory.*  A  later  date  than  that  of  tho  Troilm  can  hardly  bo 
denied  if  my  dato  for  tho  latter  is  accepted,  Pinco  (among  other 
reasons)  it  iR  iiiipoHRiblo  to  put  two  such  long  and  elaborate  poem* 
as  tho  Trniftm  and  the  KiiirjJit^a  Tnlc  between  1373  and  1377. 
The  most  important  argument  for  the  inverse  order  is  that  of  Pro- 
fepRor  J.  L.  Txjwes,'*  whoso  opinion  that  tho  T*rmhiM  was  written 
ju8t  before  the  Lrtjrtui  involves  tho  priority  of  tho  Kni'yht^s  Tair. 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  his  arguments  for  this 
position  for  tho  TroiluA.  It  remains  to  meet  those  for  tho  priority 
of  tho  KnighVf  Tain. 

Lowes  first  points  out  tho  curious  fact  that  it  is  on  the  3rd  of 
May  that  Pandarus"  has  a  particularly  sharp  attark  of  love,  and  that 
Palamon  eflcapos  from  jirison;''  and  very  naturally  believes  that 
one  case  mtist  be  due  to  tho  other.  Tiiat  tho  choice  of  this  dato 
was  made  first  in  the  KnighCn  Tale  he  thinks  is  shown  by  the  sup- 
posed farts  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it  in  tho  other  case,  but  that 
hero  it  is  "an  essential  part  of  tho  carefully  calculated  scheme  of  days 
and  astrological  hours  on  whoso  every  step  explicit  emphasis  is  laid 
in  the  poem."  Now  Lowes'  argiiment  may  bo  made  to  rofut©  his 
own  view.  In  tho  first  place,  the  dato  in  tho  Knight'g  Talc  can  bo 
shown  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  not  at  all  an  essential  part 
of  tho  scheme.  Tho  eflsential  parts  arc  tho  hours,  and  the  days 
of  tho  week,  which  are  wholly  independent  of  tho  days  of  tho 
month,  and  this  is  tho  only  point  whore  a  day  of  tho  month  is 
mentioned.  Aside  from  the  improbability  that  Chaucer's  whole 
scheme  was  already  devised  at  this  point  in  tho  poem,  where  it  first 

'  Heix-aflor  this  term  may  b«  used  Intcrchangoably  with  ralamon  and 
A  rciU. 

*  Appnrcntly  ;  §cc  Globe  Chnucer,  n.  xxvll. 

*  Furnixyi/f  Muxdlany,  p.  809  ;  CKoM<xr$  Prol.,  rte.,  p.  xtH.  Hp  thlnk«. 
for  no  very  clrar  rcniwn,  that  Chancer  put  the  Tr$eide  VMHAm*  into  the  r«Thcd 
T.  C.  »nd  Into  P.  F.,  tfUr  "  the  plan  of  Palamm  (Knighl'i  TaU)  wm  com- 
plete '•  (TVo/.,  rk..  xix.,  note  ;  cf.  102,  n.     Cf.  also  Misc.,  809,  810,  813). 

*  Cf..  e.g.,  Kocn,  Chronology,  p.  80. 

*  Publ.  Mod.  Lnng.  Amoe.,  xx.  841-64. 

*  Ihid.,  XX.  842-8  ;  Ix)weii  b«th  Troilui,  by  »  iiUp. 

'  T.  a,  II.  6«-fl8  ;  Kn.  T.,  1462-8.  The  detail  U  In  neither  origin*!.  Cf. 
Pollard,  Knight'i  TaU,  p.  89. 
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begins,  there  U  absolutely  no  reason  whatever  wliy  he  should  have 
chosen  this  date  unless  it  came  into  his  head  for  some  outside 
reason.!  But  for  tlio  selection  of  ihiij  date  in  the  Tioilus  there  is  a 
reason,  though  a  homely  one.  The  passages  in  the  Tale  and  the 
Tvoilua  run  thus : 

"  It  fel  that  in  the  soventhe  yeor,  in  May, 
The  thridde  night"  .  .  . 

**  it  so  betidde 

As  I  shal  singe,  on  Mayes  day  the  thridde." 

It  should  not  be  thought  a  criticism  unworthy  of  a  great  i>oet  if  I 
suggest  that  Chaucer  chose  the  word  thridde  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  There  are  a  large  number  of  such  cases  in  Chaucer's 
poetry,  and  some  fairly  important  ones,  as  Lowes  himself  points 
out  only  thirteen  pages  later. -^  If  Professor  Lowes  will  pardon 
me,  T  will  sum  up  my  argument  in  his  own  words ;  *•  if  in  one 
of  the  poems  the  employment  of  the  third  of  ^fay  is  directly 
dependent  upon  certain  exigencies  of  the  treatment  of  the  material 
itself,  while  in  the  other  its  relation  to  the  story  is  wholly  acci- 
dental, we  may  be  practically  certain  that  the  instance  wliich  grows 
out  of  the  requirements  of  the  story  came  tiret,  and  that  it  naturally 
enough  suggested  the  other." 

Lowes  argues  (pp.  850-2)  that  the  character  of  Boccaccio's  two 
poems  would  make  it  likcl}  that  Chaucer  should  translate  the 
Teseide  before  the  Filostratu.  The  former  may  well  have  been  a 
part  of  his  first  introduction  to  Italian  literature,^  but  tliat  he  would 
translate  it  first  does  not  at  all  follow.  Lowes'  argument  that  "  an 
earlier  attraction  to  the  Teseide  than  to  the  Filostmto  is  what  we 
should  naturally  expect,"  because  the  interest  of  the  former  is  in . 
superficial  narrative  and  of  the  latter  is  in  profoundly  human  feel- 
ing,— this  argument,  I  say,  seems  to  mo  a  little  odd.  We  must  once 
more  remember  that  the  man  Chaucer  at  his  first  going  into  Italy 
in  1373,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-three  or  so,  must  have  been  far  more 
mature  than  the  poet  Chaucer  who  had  written  the  Buuh  of  the 
Duchens  only  a  few  years  before.  Surely  Dr.  Lowes  would  not  say 
that  he  who  was  capable  not  more  than  at  most  ten  years  later  of 
writing  the  Troilus  must  have  been  at  first  more  attracte<l  to  the  lesser 

>  Seo  pp.  81,  82  bolow  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  scheme  and  its  value  for 
dating  K.   T. 

■^  See  I),  866,  where  he  refers  to  T.  C,  V.  1788,  1797  ;  X.  G.  W.,  F,  328. 

^  We  have  seen  that  he  shows  familiarity  with  it  even  in  the  first  version 
of  the  Troilus  ;  cf.  p.  49  above. 
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prK'iii.  It  scoma  to  mo  that  to  n  man  of  \m  ngc  i\H(l  tnstcn — coneiilcr 
thtit  liifl  two  gronU'st  rhnmrt^^r-crrjxtionfl  (\ro  of  womon,  Crippydo  nnil 
Iho  Wife  of  llixth, — tlic  Fifn^frafo  wo\ild  have  ai)i)ri\lcil  capi'cially 
ainl  at  onco.  Moronver,  it  woiiM  have  aconicd  a  1cb«  onornioua 
lapk,  and  his  oxpcrionco  with  tho  Rnma»ce  of  the  linfin  had  prolv 
ahly  already  tniight  hiru  tho  uncertiiinticB  in  boRinning  on  a  poem 
of  groat  longlh.  Ho  wonhl  have  1)0Run  to  work  on  tlio  Fihittraio 
with  no  intention  of  expanding  (I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
ho  meant  to  finish  tho  Troiluit  in  tho  fourth'  book).  >Nftor  hii 
experience  with  tho  Troilm,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho  greatly 
condensed  tho  Tcxcide  from  tho  first 

Nor  do  I  find  any  moro  convincingness  in  Lowes'  argument 
(pp.  852-4)  that  tlic  stylo  and  manner  of  tho  Troilun  arul  Criseifde 
and  of  the  KnighVf*  Tnh  would  mako  tho  latter  tho  earlier.  I 
must  say  again  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  Chaucor'a  etylo  and 
manner,  aflor  his  return  from  Italy,  it  seems  to  mo  depended  very 
much  moro  on  tho  character  of  tho  poem  ho  was  writing  than  upon 
tho  iKsriod,^  though  tho  former  often  depended  on  tho  latter.  It 
seome  to  mo  that  tho  argument  from  stylo  is  a  very,  very  dan- 
g(-rous  one.  Ho  treated  tho  Tenci'fe  freely  bocauso  ho  wished  to 
rnndenso  that  excellent  but  lengthy  poem  ;  yot  ho  mado  less  rhango 
in  it«  characterization '  than  in  that  of  tho  FilnKfrato,  because  tho 
chamclorfi  aro  less  important  and  naturally  intorestod  him  lew. 
Ijowos  himself  lays  great  etross  elsowhero  on  tho  fact  that  tho 
centre  of  gravity  in  tho  TrniJm  is  psychological  j  why  should  « 
brilliant  romance  of  incident  bo  expected  to  compoto  with  it  in 
regard  to  characterization  1.  Was  A  Wintcr'it  Tnh  written  before 
Hamlet  t  Dr.  Lowes  thinks  wo  should  hositato  to  put  Emily  and 
Arcitc  and  Palamon  and  Theseus  later  than  Crieoydo  and  Pan- 
darufl.  Rut  there  is  no  reason  why  wo  should  confine  ourselves  to 
comjmring  the  Trvilm  with  Chaucer's  other  Boccaccian  poem. 
How  about  Dorigen  and  Aurolius  and  Arviragtis  t  How  about 
Cnnaceo  and  Griselda  and  Constance  t  •  Lowes'  argument,  if  carried 
to  itfl  logical  conclusion,  would  make  tho  Troihuf  tho  last  of 
Chaucer's  long  poems.     Lowes'  comparison  of  tho  Troiltu  to  the 

'  Cf.  whnt  ten  Brink  hw  to  say  {Sludim,  y.  441  In  reply  to  k  remark  of  the 
nKnally  jndicloun  KlMner  (Chniuvrin  »e\Mn  heziekungfn  tnr  ital.  lit.,  p.  66). 

•  Bnt  hfl  did  make  a  ratner  rtrlktng  change  in  the  charactera  of  the  oonttne  j 
i»f^  A|ipfndix  C.  pp.  231-2. 

^  I  hoiHt  to  Know  Ittor  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  Taie$  of  the  (^erk 
and  the  Man  (ff  Ln%o  are  late  poems. 
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Kniyhi't  Tale  In  regard  to'  the  idea  of  fate  expressed  in  it,  and  to 
its  greater  8Ugge8tivenest},  I  think  may  be  answeroii  in  the  same 
way.  How  could  the  Kniyht's  Tale  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Troilus  and  Orinei/de  f  Which  is  more  suggestive, 
Hamlet  or  A  Winter'a  Tale  t  These  considerations  which  Pro- 
fessor Lowes  adduces,  it  seems  to  me,  have  no  argumentative  value 
whatever. 

Lowes '  hardly  does  justice,  I  think,  to  the  argument  from  the 
presence  in  book  V.  of  the   Truilus  (11.  1807-27)   of  the  stanzas 
which  describe  the  llight  of  Troilus'  soul  to  heaven,  for  which  in 
the  KnitjhVs    Tale  Chaucer  makes  a  rather  flippant  substitution 
(2809-15).    It  is  natural  to  see,  as  almost  all  critics  do  see,  a  parallel 
here  to  Chaucer's  insertion  in  the  KnujlU's  2\ile  of  an  inferior  and 
original  description  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  because  he  had  already 
used  Boccaccio's  description  in  the  Parliament  uj  Fowls.     The  best 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  passage  in  the  Kitiylit's 
Tale  abt)ut  Arcito's  soul,  in  which  Chaucer  professes  utter  ignorance 
as  to  what  became  of  it,  is  that  ho  is  gently  mocking  at  lioccaccio.'-^ 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  ho  not  only  used  but  went  out  of  his  way 
to  tit  into  a  later  poem  a  passage  which  ho  had  rejected  with  some- 
thing like  contumely  from  an  earlier,  unless  there  shall  prove  to  be 
a  very  striking  contrast  in  titness  between  the  two  cases.     This 
Lowes  seems  to  think  exists,  but  1  cannot  see  it.     The  Troilm  is  a 
much  more  thoughtful  and  skeptical  poem  than  the  KniijUCs  Tale  ; 
why  should  this  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  other  wurld  appear  so 
spontaneously  in  the  latter  rather  than  in  the  former '<     If  this  is 
why  Chaucer  omitted  the  passage  from  the  Tale^  it  is  doubly  odd 
that  he  put  it  into  the  Truilm  ;  but  if  ho  had  already  used  it  in  the 
Tivilas,  the  gently  joking  manner  of  its  analogue  in  the  Kniijht'n 
Tale  seems  quite  intelligible.     The  striking  thing  is  that  he  should 
omit  the    whole   passage   in  the  KnvjhVs  Tale,  though,   however 
inharmonious  some   parts   of  it  might  be  with  what  precedes  or 
follows,^  parts  of  it  would  do  i>erfectly  well,  and  though  before  and 
after  it  he  is  following  the  Teseide  closely.     The  KniyhVs  Tale  is 
much  less  realistic  and  contains  much  more  of  the  supernatural  than 
■    the  Troilus.     I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  stanzas  would  be  a  little 

>  Pp.  843-7. 

■■*  For  Lounabury'a  strange  opinioa  that  Chaucer  is  hero  expressing  "agnostic" 
views,  seo  his  Studies,  ii.  513-16.  A  utill  different  iatorprotation  is  that 
of  Dryden  in  the  Palmnon  and  Arcite. 

3  Cf.  PollarJ,  Knight's  TaU  (MacnuUan),  p.  116. 
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out  of  place  in  cither  noem ;  if  he  hnd  onco  weighed  thoni  nnd 
found  thorn  wholly  wnnting,  it  i«  piiBsing  stmnRo  thnt  ho  \iBod 
thorn  Inter.  Thoroforo  tho  indicntionn  nm  Hint  the  Truihut  wm 
not  only  wrilton,  hut  nlso  rovisod  l)cforo  the  Kni'jhVf  Tale  wm 
written.^ 

A  more  forcihlo  nrgumont  for  tho  priority  of  tho  Truihm  eoemn  to 
me  to  ho  thnt  from  metre.  If  Chnucor  hnd  heen  familinr  with  tho 
posflihililieH  of  tho  couplet,  it  ReemB  to  mo  hnrd  to  heliovo  thnt 
he  would  hnve  written  Buch  n  poem  ns  tho  TrnihiH  in  the  molodiouB, 
hutdifhcult,  wonly  nnd  Innpuid  Btnnzii.-  Lowes  thinks  othcrwiac* 
Hut  it  iw  ono  thing  thnt  Chnuccr  Hhould  return  Inter  to  this  sweot, 
rojunntic  nnd  hnlf-lyrio  form  of  verso  for  sueh  pooniH  bb  tho  Tulfn*  of 
tho  Priovr^H,  the  Cfcrk,  nnd  tho  iUnx  of  Low^  nnd  quite  nnothor  to 
imngino  his  returning  lo  it  for  ono  of  hifl  groAt  renlistic  nnd  dramatic 
I'rentions,  for  which  tho  Bimplost  nnd  most  flexihlo  of  medium! 
woidd  Im  the  most  suitahle,  for  which  ho  might  well  hnve  used 
hlnnk  verso  if  ho  hnd  known  it ;  ns  well  revive  tho  Bovcn-lino 
stanzn  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prohi'juc.  Far  bo  it  from  mo  to 
unilerestininte  tho  skill  with  which  ho  uses  it  in  tho  Trnilw,  but  I 
nm  sure  thnt  Chnucer  would  hnvo  folt  at  onee  thnt  the  other  form 
would  hnvo  been  more  suitable ;  just  ns  Shakspero  and  Dryden, 
though  they  may  have  been  sensible  thnt  they  could  write 
good  dmmatic  dinlogtio  in  tho  ten-syllable  couplet,  came  to  prefer 
the  simpler  and  freer  blank-verso.  When  Lowe«  argues  that 
though  Chaucer  had  already  written  the  Knight's  TaJe  in  coupletfl, 
ho  hnd  not  shown  its  potcntinlities  for  presenting  dinlogue  and 
Hhifting  moods,  and  thnt  therefore  for  tho  arduous  tnsk  of  tho 
Troihut  ho  returned  to  tho  more  familiar  instrument,  I  believe  he 
is  misled  by  a  metaphor.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  it  is 
merely  tho  prosonco  of  the  Bocond  line  which  distinguishes  tho 
stanra  from  throe  couplets.  This  lino  comi)letoly  alters  tho  effect  of 
the  stanra  and  ndds  very  considerably  to  its  difficulty  ;  but  hatilly. 
makes  it  a  different  instrument.  An  accomplished  pianist  might 
well  hesitate  to  perform  in  public  on  tho  organ,  but  why  should 

'  Cf.  n.  1 B  ftlwTP. 

•  Koch  (A'df;/.  .SVii^.,  xi»ll.  8-4) utfi  the  metrical  form  ami  free  treatment 
of  the  TnU  aa  an  argument  acalniit  putting  It  early  In  ita  preaent  •hane.  Of 
conrae  hU  eonclnnlon  la  that  tne  original  form  was  Tery  different  j  If  thli  li  not 
•o,  he  glT.^e  nnlntentlonal  snpport  to  the  view  e xpreMed  above.  (He  !•  unjust 
to   Pollard  in  Implying  that  he  pnU  it  before  T.  C.  /  of.    0M>«  Chauetr, 

p.  IXTii.) 

*  Pp.  847-60. 
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a  i)oet  whu  folt  bimBclf  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  stanza  distrust 
his  own  abihty  to  manipulate  it  with  the  second  line  guno  1  This 
seems  to  me  to  attributo  extraordinary  diiBdcnce  to  Chaucer,  bsj)cci- 
ally  if  he  had  already  written  over  a  tbou&aud  admirable  couplets 
in  the  Knight's  Tate.  Even  supposing  he  had  written  none,  aud 
supposing  it  might  take  him  longer  to  produce  a  satisfactory  passage 
in  a  new  form  of  verse  than  in  the  old,  with  the  same  exacting 
taste  and  judgment  the  final  result  should  be  as  satidfactory  in  the 
one  as  the  other.  But,  more  important  yet,  Lowes  makes  a  rather 
curious  oversight ;  he  tells  us  that  when  Chaucer  began  the  Troitm 
the  stanza  was  an  instrument "  whoso  stops  he  knew  froni  its  lowest 
not«  to  the  top  of  its  compass,"  while  the  couplet  was  a  "  loss  tried 
medium."  Yet,  even  if  we  accept  Lowes'  very  late  date  for  the 
Ttoilus,  1383-5,1  \\^q  only  poems,  so  far  as  we  know,  which 
Chaucer  had  then  written  in  the  stanza  were  the  Parliament, 
the  Second  Nun's  Tale,  the  Complaint  to  Pitij,  a  part  of  the  Com- 
plaint of  Mars  (perhaps),  the  Anelida,  and  a  few  short  poems — 
at  most  perhaps  1800  lines;  yet  the  Kniyht's  Tale,  as  it  stands, 
contains  2250  lines,  and  surely  nobody  can  deny  that  it  sliows  far 
more  mastery  than  these  stanza-poems  do,  especially  in  tlie  sort 
of  manner  required  in  the  Trailus.  Yet  Dr.  Lowes  would  have  us 
believe  that  Chaucer  felt  very  much  more  at  home  and  self- 
confident  in  the  more  difficult  and  less-used  -  form  of  verse. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  this  disposes  of  all  the  evidence  wliich 
Professor  Lowes  adduces.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  oven  apart 
from  the  very  early  date  for  the  Troilits  which  I  have  defended, 
that  the  probabilities  are  strong  that  the  Kniyht'e  Tale  followed  the 
Troilus.  We  may  now  consider  certain  other  arguments  on  the 
date  of  the  Knight's  Tale. 

A  clear  indication  that  the  Knight's  Tale  comes  between  the 
Troilus  and  the  Legend  may  bo  found  in  the  very  large  number 
of  similar  or  identical  phrases  and  lines  in  the  Tale  and  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  poems.^  It  is  well  known  that  in  almost  every  one 
of  Chaucer's  poems  there  are  reminiscences  of  the  phraseology  of 
others ;  it  is  clear  that  he  had  a  vivid  verbal  memory,  and  had  not 

'  Pp.  860-1 ;  a  date  later  than  that  proposed  by  any  other  writer. 

-  If  we  accept  Lowes'  opinion  that  most  of  tho'Legeuds  were  written  before 
the  Kn.  T.,  the  disparity  is  far  greater.  And  even  if  we  then  should  add  the 
Clerk's  and  Man  of  Law's  Talcs  to  the  opposite  scale,  the  disparity  i«  still 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  first. 

'  Cf.  PoUard,  Kn.  T.  (1903),  p.  xii. 
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(ho  loant  objection  to  using  a  good  thing  twice.  In  each  of  those 
pooma  thoro  nro  nucli  links  to  ft  numhor  of  Chftuccr's  other  worka, 
but  thoBo  botwoon  thn  Ktiirjht'n  Talc  and  the  other  two  t\ro  bo  much 
nioro  nnmoroufl  that  it  '\<^  fair  to  nllow  thorn  considorablo  Bignificjinco. 
It  \\M  boon  nmdo  j^lfxin,  I  trust,  that  thoy  cannot  1)0  explained  as 
having  corao  in  when  tho  poem  was  being  adapted  to  i\\Q  Canterbury 
Talofi,  Since  tho  pasflagofl  are  too  numerous  to  quote  in  full,  I  merely 
give  the  roforoncos,  flrnt  of  those  mentioned  by  Skoat,*  then  of  some 
which  I  add.  Thoao  in  imrenthosos  aro  tljo  Iosb  important ;  those 
marked  with  a  t  aro  due  to  originals  which  are  in  the  Tescide  or  the 
hSloftrato  but  are  not  close  enough  to  ha\-o  suggested  the  English 
expression ;  a  |  indicates  that  the  Italian  is  very  close. 

A'li.  T.  Rud  T.  ('.  Kn.  T.  And  L.  O.  W, 

(926  =  4,  2):  (1036-8  =  2426-fl) 

tl010  =  4,  6J7  (1196  =  2282) 

(1047 -=  2,  112)  (1302  =  806) 

1101  ^  1,426-Ot  1602  =  1204 

•1133  =  1,674  1666  =  2629 

(1166  =  6,  332)t  1761  =  603  (F),  4B1  (0) 

•1167-8  =  4,618+  (2236  =  2182) 

(1401  =  4,  866)t  t2002-20  =  637-68 

(1600  =  2,112) 
1609  =  2,920 
1666  =  3,  733-4 
1838^6,1433 
2440  =  4,  1460 
t(3042  -  4.  1680) 

873-4  =  1210-1 
1067  =  937 
1462-3  =  2,  56  «  tl060  =  1962 

(1809  =  4,  1607)  1164-6  =  1186-7 

t(2203  =  2,  603)  (1833  =  2604) 

±2406  =  1,  2U»  tl403-6  =  2048-7 

+2629  =  4,  1088  (sl«n  1079)    1423-4  =  1070-1 
2991-3  -  3,  1782-4  (1631  =  1167) 

3089  =  3,  1282  ±2608  =  1208 

2666  =  036 
8089  =  182  (F) 

'  III.  394,  ftJid  \n  tho  notofi  on  the  pR<<«ftKPf».  Cf.  Nc^fit  and  Querien,  4th 
.«<orips,  IV.  292.  Only  Kn.  T.  1666  and  3089  aro  parallrled  In  l)oth  the  other 
poenm. 

*  For  A  Httlo  note  on  this  lino,  sco  Honrj  Hlnokley  In  Mod.  tang.  N<At$, 
xlil.  461-2. 

»  flkrat  s«yi  1163  (wrongly  ;  III.  394). 

*  Rcc  p.  72  al)Ove. 

*  The  line  In  the  Te»f\de\%'.  "loll  dlletto,  e  in  n'abbi  roDote"(VII.  27); 
In  the  Filiy^tmlo:  "Tno  sla  Tonore,  e  mln  li  ola  raffrinno"  (I.  6j.  The 
letter  looki  like  the  original  of  both  Chaacer'a  line*.  It  i*  wortliy  of  remark 
that  in  the  more  striking  cama  above  where  the  Italian  haaanggeated  aline  In 
K.  T.  or  T.  C,  It  la  In  the  /"iToftriUo—tn  argnment  for  the  priority  of  th« 
Troilui, 
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Some  of  these  parallels  are  small,  a  few  are  due  to  Boccaccio  or 
Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  or  are  proverbial,  and  one  or  two  are 
(rather  rare)  idioms.  But  the  important  thing  is  their  number,* 
which  is  far  greater  than  that  of  parallels  Ijetween  any  others 
of  Chaucer's  poems.  Another  striking  fact  is  that  there  are  hardly 
any  such  parallels  between  the  Troilm  and  the  Legend  ;  of  the  few 
which  exist,  two  are  in  the  Tide  as  well.^  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
these  parallels  suggest  for  the  Knif/hfa  Tale  a  position  between 
the  Trail m  and  the  Legend} 

A  date  after  the  Troilwi  will  also  be  necessarily  involved  by  the 
early  date  which  I  have  assigned  the  latter ;  we  can  hardly  crowd 
auytlung  long  between  Chaucer's  first  return  from  Italy  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Troihis.  This  gives  1377  as  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  Chaucer's  working  on  the  Kniyht's  Talc  But  on 
other  grounds  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  it  much  Later  than  this. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  come  after  the  ParUaineHt  of  Fuirh, 
since  there  is  no  longer  any  possible  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Tesi'ide  passage  there  ever  stood  in  the  Palauum.  However  it 
may  bo  with  the  passage  about  Arcite's  death,  it  is  (juito  inconceiv- 
able that  in  the  Palamon  Chaucer  should  have  s\jli3tituted  an 
original  description  of  the  temple  of  Venus  for  the  far  superior 
imagery  of  Boccaccio,  unless  he  had  used  that  in  an  earlier  poem."' 
Hence  we  derive  1381  as  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  Knu/ht's 
Tale. 

For  this  there  is  some  confirmation  in  the  style  of  the  poem, 

'  It  should  be  ifinarkoj  also  that  twotliirds  of  them  are  ia  coiitt^xts 
which  are  fairly  close  to  the  Tcseide ;  tliis  in  fiutlier  answer  to  tlio  imssible 
conjecture  tliat  they  came  in  on  revision,  which  I  have  sliown  other  n-naous 
for  disbelieving. 

"  See  pp.  19,  24  above. 

*  Skeat,  wlio  of  course  holds  the  stanza-theory,  sees,  tlio  force  of  some  ot 
these  jiarallels  between  the  Troihui  and  tlie  Tide,  and  makes  the  rather  curions 
comment:  "This  tends  to  shew  tliat  the  Knightes  Tale  (ratlier  than  the 
original  I'alamon  and  Arcito)  was  written  not  vci-y  long  iifter  Troilua  ;  rather 
in  1380  or  1387  tiian  in  1388  "  (111.  394).  (Jf.  NoUa  uiul  Qiicrus,  4th  Series, 
iv.  292,  for  his  earlier  view.  Dr.  Mather  also  {Furnii'u/l  Miscellany,  \t.  308) 
says;  •'Somewliere  near  Troilus  it  must  surely  go,  for  the  two  poenis  agree 
notably  in  thought  and  in  expression."  But  neither  of  these  two  writers  pays 
any  attention  to  the  correspondences  between  the  Kniyhl's  Tale  and  the  Lcymd 
of  OihaI  Women,  which  seem  entitled  to  eciual  consideration. 

*  On  this  point  I  nuist  strongly  disagree  with  Dr.  Mather  (Furnirall  Miscel- 
lany, )>.  310).  It  is  striking  that  for  this  new  description  he  turned  in  part  to 
a  passage  in  an  earlier  poem  of  his  own,  the  JIuuse  vf  Fame ;  the  description 
of  Venus  (1955-66)  is  expanded,  but  otherwise  almost  word  for  word,  from 
H.  F.,  132-9.  In  his  note  to  the  latter,  Skeat  erroneously  speaks  of  the 
former  as  from  Boccaccio. 
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wliich  instnntly  Unks  it  to  the  Lcrjeivl  nf  OocmI  Woi)xcn  and 
osporirtUy  tho  Cnnferhmj  Tnhn,  mthor  thnn  to  Chftucor'n  onrlior 
works ;  tho  poo«l  judgnipnt,  tho  kocnnops,  tho  aptnosfl,  tho  rnpid 
ftltomfttion  of  humour  and  pathoq,  tho  gonoral  certninty  of  touch. 
Tho  poom  contmstR  ovon  with  tho  Troihitt,  and  roBeniblos  most  of 
tho  Cmiicrhnnj  Tnlrif,  in  its  condonsation  and  vigour  and  B|)ced. 
Thoui^li  tho  Trnilii/t  is  a  groator  poom,  to  mo  at  lonst  it  Bcnms  loss 
artistic  and  finished,  and  Ip«s  marked  by  most  of  tlio  qualities  just 
mentionoil  than  tho  Knvjhl'n  Talc}  Thoro  nroalso  certain  favourite 
phrases  in  tho  Tafp  which  occur  again  and  again  in  Chaucer's  later 
ixioms,  and  seldom  or  never  in  tho  earlier.  Tho  phrase  "  gentil 
herto"  (A'n.  T.,  1043,  1761,  1772)  does  occur  in  tho  TroiJus  (IV.  . 
1G74);  hut  it  is  nnich  commoner  later.'  Chaucer's  "favourite 
line," 

•'  Pitee  rennoth  sone  in  gentil  herto," 

occurs  only  in  KniqhVa  Tale,  17G1  ;  Lffjmd,  F,  503  (G,  491); 
Afeirlmnt'it  Tah,  198G  ;  Sguirc'if  Tnfe,  479  ;  and  in  a  close  variant 
in  Atan  of  Lnw'o  Tnh,  COO.'  Again,  no  locution  is  more  charac- 
toriHlic  of  Chaucer's  later  style  than  such  oIal)oratG  phrases  as  "  by 
aventijre  or  sort  or  cas,"  which  I  havo  olsewhero  shown  to  bo 
prol)aMy  duo  to  reminiscences  of  Danto.*  They  occur  only  in  the 
Cimiprhurij  Ttili'»,  and  of  the  six  cases  which  I  have  noted,  two  are 
in  tho  Kniijhi'H  Tnlr. 

A  flimiUr  dat/^  is  indicated  by  two  probable  contemporary  refer- 
ences in  tho  Kin'ght'M  Tnh,     Saturn,  among  tho  results  of  his  male- 

'  For  ft  ilifTtTrnt  vinw  cf.  KiH<inor,  Chawer  in  atinrn  htziehungen  mr  ital. 
liUrnlur,  ji.  n.'>  ;  and  rf.  ton  Urink,  Sludien,  p.  H. 

»  L.  <}.  IV.,  r.0.3  fF),  491  (d)  ;  .1/.  /..  T.,  000;  Mdih.,  2832(the  Utin  hii 
"inKciiiii  ftiiiini,"  tho  Fronrh  "^ontil  cuer "),  Mcrch,  T.,  1986;  Sq.  T., 
4r.2,  479.  48.1. 

»  rrofrssnr  I.itldoll  (Chnurn'n  Prol.,  r(r.,  p.  107)  fftvs :  "  Thli  uprmi  to 
hftvp  1)0011  ft  iirnvcrliinl  oxiiroHHinn  ";  Init  it  «oniii»t  tnoro  JiKoly  to  l)«  a  fnvonrits 
liivoiitloii  of  Cliftuooi*  own.  Mr.  TftRot  ToyiilH-o  (Juurn.  Cimj>ar.  Lit,  i. 
Sftl)  ftiiiioiuucM  tlio  lino  ii«  ft  trftiinlfttloii  of  l)Aiite'N  "Amor  clio  a  cor  Reiitil 
rfttto  s'rippronilo  "  (Inf.,  V.  100).  Mnt  tlio  only  plirA.ip  which  the  two  llnei 
both  liftvo  \n  vrry  romnion,  in  Itnliftn,  in  Firnch  and  {nn  wo  liftve  Jimt  wen) 
in  (Miftiicpr.  rrorp«<»or  FmnoiH  PftlRrnvo  hftd  ftlroRily  Rnnoiinced  thi*  mipponoa 
horrowiiiR  In  1888  {Mmtienth  Cmturi/,  xxlv.,  349).  (In  Mr.  Toynl)<»e'i  trtiele 
jiiHt  (luotcil,  in  which  ho  ronvi-nlontly  colleotn  mo^t  of  Chftucfr'n  l>orrowln(n 
from  Dftntp,  ho  ftttribnt««  (««  Cftry  hftd  done)  L.  0.  IV.,  2088  to  Inf.,  VII. 
04  ;  but  hr  cxftg^prttoi  tho  simlUrity  by  reftdliig  geld  for  gods,  the  only  read- 
inR  In  the  nine  nrintod  MB8.     On  thU  line  cf  /r.  B.  T.,  1004-6.] 

*  Bee  Modern  Philohgy,  111.  372.  Such  ouee  u  N.  P.  T.,  4291,  Kn.  T„ 
1242,  1600,  1610  (not  mentioned  there),  lew  itriklnK  and  Danteeqa*,  »r« 
c«rt*inlj  oommoner  in  C.  T.  than  elsewhere. 
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ficent  influence,  mentiona  "  the  cherlos  rebelling  "  (2459) ;  we  can 
hurdly  avoid  seeing  a  reference  to  the  peaaant  revolt  of  June,  1381,^ 
since  the  introduction  of  the  item  (founded  on  nothing  in  the 
Itiilian)  before  that  date  would  be  difficult  to  account  for.  Profossor 
Lowes,  in  a  thorough  and  judicious  article,*  throws  liglit  on 
botli  the  date  and  a  puzzling  line  in  the  poem.  •'  The  tempest  at " 
Hippolyta's  '•  home-coming  "  (884)  has  never  hithurto  been  at  all 
satisfactorily  explained.  Lowes  shows  that  it  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  a  strange  and  destructive  upheaval  of  the  sea  just 
after  Anne  of  Bohemia  had  landed,  on  her  arrival  in  England  in 
December,  1381.'  This  indicates  1382  as  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Finally,  an  indication  that  the  KniijhVs  Tale  was  written  only 
shortly  before  the  Legeiul  of  Good  Women  is  the  often-quoted 
couplet  which  has  caused  all  our  pains  : 

•'  And  al  the  love  of  Palamon  and  Arcyte 
Of  Thebes,  thogh  the  story  is  knowen  lyte." 

AVe  can  no  longer  explain  the  last  clause  and  the  utter  disappear- 
ance of  the  supposed  older  form  of  the  Palamon  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  published  and  failed  j  we  can  explain  both  on  no 
ground  so  reasonably  as  that  Cliaucer  had  never  published  it  at  all. 
This  will  explain  why  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Legend  was 
written  in  a  new  kind  of  metre,  though  he  had  been  using  the 
same  in  the  Palamon,  When  we  consider  Chaucer's  position,  and 
how  simple  a  matter  publication  was  in  his  day,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  reason  for  withholding  the  poem,  except  that  it  was 
not  yet  finished.*  We  shall  see  later  that  the  form  of  prologue  in 
which  the  couplet  occurs  dates  almost  certainly  from  138G.  The 
above  argument  seems  to  me  so  cogent  that  I  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  the  date  about  1385  for  the  writing  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Knight's  Tale. 

In  this  late  date  I  differ  from  the  only  two  writers  who  have  as 

»  Also  alluded  to  in  A^.  P.  T.,  4584-0.  Cf.  Skoat,  I.  Ivi.,  and  Walsing. 
ham,  Historia  /Iniiliaaui,  i.  458,  462. 

^  Aloil.  Lang.  NoUa,  xix.  240-3. 

»  Cf.  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  Hist.  Vitm  et  Regni  Eic.  II.,  ^\  129,  for  an 
odd  coincidence  when  Richard  brought  liome  his  aecoud  bride. 

*  The  Palamon  was  scarcely  a  poem  to  bo  voluuUuily  neglected.  I  shall 
show  later  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  L.  O.  W.  was  written  in  some  sense 
at  the  command  of  the  queen.  The  conjecture  seems  plausible  that  Chaucer 
broke  oti"  his  work  on  /'.  A.  xw  order  to  write  L.  O,   If. 
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y<>t  ahiindonod  the  RtAtuji-tlicory  nwX  diRriiRHod  the  dato  at  length, 
Mathor  nnd  Lowofl,  who  Bii^j^'cst  1381-2.  IJut  it  will  l)o  soon, 
I  think,  tlint  thnir  jM)»flil)lo  olijoctionn  to  my  dalo  can  easily  bo  mot. 
The  former'  puts  it  very  neiir  tho  Tmihis  heaiuRO  of  the  vcrhal 
pimilaritiea  already  npokon  of.  Hut  if  tho  latter  was  fini«hcd  in 
1377  or  B(»,  and  tho  Kniijhf'n  Toff  roforn  to  oventfl  of  1381,  it 
is  iinpossihio  to  put  thorn  chmo  t<igi!thor.  I  liavo  already  whown 
that  Chauccr'fl  revinion  of  tho  Troihts,  perhaps  in  1380  or  Inter, 
will  help  to  account  for  tho  two  having  heoii  together  in  his  mind  ; 
and  his  permanent  and  intimalo  familiarity  with  tho  Troilm  w 
accounted  for  hy  tho  fiet  that  ho  had  written  it  more  carefully  and 
valued  it  nioro  highly  than  any  other  of  his  works.  Mather's  Iwliof 
that  tho  Tcitriffe  stinzaa  inserted  in  tho  Troilw  during  the  revision 
woro  HO  inserted  while  Clmucor  was  writing  tho  Knighi's  Tnlc  I  havo 
tried  to  nhow  is  highly  improhahln.  I  must  relegate  to  a  fmjt-noto 
what  seems  to  mo  proof  positive  that  Skeat's  calendar  method  of 
dating  tho  Knl{jhVn  Tale,  of  which  Mathor  and  Lowes  approve, 
cannot  pnssiMy  work,  blather  argues  further  that  if  we  put  the 
Kiii'jht'n  Tnln  in  1381-2,  whcro  wo  know  tho  Parli'imcnt  of  Foich 
belongs,  "tho  whole  preoccupation  with  the  Tcfnidc  wo\dd  have 
extended  over  only  a  year  or  so,  and  certainly  this  supposition 
is  better  than  that  of  its  gradual  dismemberment."  To  say  nothing 
of  tho  inapprojiriateness  of  this  lust  phrase,  wo  know  that  Chaucer 
made  somo  snmll  \iso  of  tho  Tenriife  years  before  in  tho  first  version 
of  tho  Tmihi^,  so  in  spite  of  ns  his  use  of  the  Tr.Krvle  extended 
over  at  loust  six  years  or  so.  This  answers,  I  think,  all  of  Mather's 
argiiments.  Lowes  ^  has  no  arguments  not  already  dealt  with 
except  tho  referenco  to  tho  "tomiMjst";  this  obviously  implici 
a  date  after  1381,  l.ut  not  necessarily  just  after.  Tho  incident 
may  well  have  sprung  vividly  to  mind  two  or  thrco  years  later.' 

'   Funiivn/I  Mi»rfU(iiui,  pp.  308-10. 

«  Vuhl  Mo.1.  Lnna.  /i«w.,  jtx.  841,  IT. 

*  l'rof(«mnrSk«-nt  hn*  mmto  sn  itinrnioim  attompt  to  And  tlio  <lKt«  of  whathe 
ron^ldon*  tli«  n<vlmd  KnvjIU'i  Tnlf  (Notes  n»iW  Querifs,  4th  icripn,  ti.  '243-4  ; 
rc^)rintcd  with  dltiTutiniiB  In  ]\\n  Chnurrr,  V.  76-fl).  Pftlamnn  rsmiK's  Trom 
im^on  rnrly  In  Iho  morning  of  tho  4th  May  (1482-7),  and  tho  wooillnnd 
romlmt  thcrcforfi  ooriira  tho  filh  May  (1610)  ;  that  tho  llnit  of  thrao  daya  wa« 
Friday,  Rkeat  thinka  la  ann^r^tod  hy  tho  fact  (arcordlnR  to  him,  Init  C'liaurer 
dooa  not  "ay  ao)  that  Arrito  goon  a-Maying  in  tho  fint  hour,  whidi  on  Friday 
ia  dodlratod  to  Venna,  nnd  hy  the  fact  that  Chaucor  uaoa  Friday  aa  a  aymbol 
for  tho  tnooda  of  lovera  ;  and  that  the  second  day  waa  a  Saturday,  pruided 
oTor  by  the  unlucky  ]»lanft  Saturn,  by  the  fact  that  the  duel  It  Interruptwi. 
(But  U  not  all  this  reaaonina  rather  too  much  aa  tf  It  were  hittory  i  would 
Chancer  have  thought  of  all  thia  1)  The  aaaetnbly  before  tho  tournament  U  to 
DIV.  CII.  0 
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The  boat  concluaiouB  as  to  the  dute  of  the  first  writing  of  the 
Knight's  Tale  soom  to  be  these.  It  is  later  than  tlie  Troilus,  and 
even  tlian  the  revision  of  it — hence  much  kter  than  1377 ;  later 
than  the  Parliammt  of  Folds — hence  later  than  1381,  iia  is  further 
indicated  by  two  probable  historical  allusions.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Pi'ologue  of  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  points  plainly  to  its  having  been  written  very  recently. 
Everything  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  date   1384-6. 

As  to  its  completion  and  adaptation  to  tlie  Canterbury  Tales,  this 
probably  took  place  not  many  years  afterwards.  It  is  well  known, 
or  wo  shall  see  later,  that  in  the  Tales  of  the  Second  Ntin,  the  Parson, 
the  Shipman,  and  the  Merchant  Chaucer  neylocted  to  make  even 
such  revisions  as  appropriateness  strongly  demanded.  Now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Knighfs  Tale  Chaucer  made  such  changes  as  were 
certainly  not  in  the  least  necessary.  This  points  to  a  time  when  the 
Canterlurg  Tales  were  fresh  to  him.  It  is  also  suggestive  that  the 
Knight's  Tale  stands  first  in  thg  series,  and  that  the  Prologue  directly 


bo  that  day  fifty  weeks  (1850-3) ;  no  doubt,  as  Skeat  sayx,  a  year  (tliough  it 
is  odd  tliat  Theseus  says,  "  fifty  wykes, /er  7i«  lur"),  for  Boccaccio  has  "un 
anno  iutero,"  and  it  actually  occurs  not  in  April  but  in  May  (2484).  Sunday 
(2188),  the  5th  May  if  it  is  a  year  from  the  first  fif^ht,  the  knights  asscniblo 
for  the  tournament ;  Monday  thoy  amuse  themselves  (2486) ;  and  the  tourna- 
ment occurs  the  following  day  (2491),  Tuesday,  the  7th.  Skcat  thinks  it  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  Chaucer  took  tjie  scheme  of  the  year  in  wliich  he  was 
writing  ;  and  finding  (correctly)  tliat  the  second  set  of  dates  fits  1 387,  concludes 
that  tliis  may  liave  been  the  year  of  revision.  The  question  for  us  of  course 
is  not  the  year  of  revision— that  Chaucer  should  have  made  such  an  elaborate 
adaptation  of  course  is  not  to  be  thought  of — but  tlie  year  of  first  writing ; 
although,  risky  as  the  scheme  is  and  us  Skcat  admits  it  to  be,  it  might  liave 
some  value  if  it  fitted  in  with  the  other  evidence,  ten  Hrink  rejects  it  as  too 
conjectural  {Sludiai,  189),  and  I  fear  we  must  n-ject  it  on  otlier  grounds  as 
well.  Tile  striking  fact  that  Chaucer  chooses  sucli  an  uuobvious  date  us  3rd 
Jlay  for  ralamon  s  escape  I  liave  shown  to  be  explained  probably  Ijy  a 
reminiscence  from  the  Troilua.  There  are  really  no  striking  coincidences  to 
indicate  that  Chaucer  liad  in  mind  from  the  start  an  elaborate  scheme  cover* 
iiig  a  year,  and  Pollard  sliows  that  he  was  quite  indifierent  to  the  laiger  time- 
scheme  of  the  poeui  (Kniijht'a  Talc,  1903,  pp.  81-2).  The  most  striking 
defect  in  Skeat's  scheme  is  that  it  is  the  secoiui  of  tlie  years  in  the  jioem  which 
he  identifies  with  a  current  year  ;  if  ths  scheme  is  us  elaborate  us  liu  whom  I 
fear  we  must  call  its  author  believes,  it  would  1)e  strange  that  Chaucer  sliould 
not  liave  made  the /r^^  year  fit  the  current  one.  This  would  give  1380  or 
138G.  The  former  of  course  is  impossible,  and  the  latter  would  inadmissibly 
crowd  the  Leycml  of  (Juud  JFumcn  and  the  Cankrbiirij  Talca.  Tlieiefuro 
Skeat's  clever  sclieme  cannot  be  accepted.  This  is  only  one  of  several  casi-s  in 
which  more  recent  scholarship  has  como  to  see  that  in  the  past  we  liave 
attributed  to  Chaucer  more  care  and  accuracy  in  insignificant  matters  than  he 
really  observed.  Many  of  these  tempting  methods  of  dating  poems  must  be 
abandoned.  In  regard  to  minute  accuiucy,  Chaucer  goes  with  Shaksporo,  uot 
with  Dante. 
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introducoB  it.  Wo  ehall  Ron  later  thnt  Chaucor  waa  probnbly  busied 
with  iho  Prologue  ahowi  1387,  and  thnt  it  wan  porhapn  the  very  first 
writtrn  part,  of  fho  whnln  work.  Tlioro  is  nmch  in  favour  of  the 
view  tliat  tlm  Knlrjht'n  Tain  wn«  the  first  Cnnfcrhmj  Talo  to  bo 
meant  for  nuch,  and  that  it  was  put  into  its  i)ro«cnt  position  soon 
after  tho  writing  of  tho  Prologtie,  about  1388-90.* 

§  4.  Tho  Anclufa  and  Arcite. 

As  to  tho  dato  and  interpretation  of  lliat  perplexing  poem  the 
AnrJida  and  Arn'fc  wo  have  been  loft  to  rather  vaguo  conjecture. 
Dr.  KurnivnlP  dates  it  between  1374  and  1384.  Dr.  Koch* 
euRponts  1383,  between  the  demolition  of  tho  supposed  etanwic 
Palamnn  and  its  rocnnstniction  in  the  Knight's  Tale.  Ten  Brink  * 
thinks  it  may  have  boon  begun  before  tho  recasting  of  tho  Palamon 
Was  finished  ;  ho  is  quito  certain  that  tho  opening  was  derived  from 
tho  first  form  of  that  poem.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tollard,  in  1893,^  put  it 
about  1380,  and  syiggcsted  "  that  it  roprcRonts  Chaucer's  first  study 
of  tho  Truride  bcforo  ho  turned  to  tho  FHoHrafo."  Dr.  Skoat 
mort'ly  puts  it  after  1373,  and  after  tho  Pidamott,  from  which  he 
believes  tho  opening  to  bo  taken  ;  with  the  added  suggestion  that 
"  Chaucer's  thoughU  may  have  been  turned  towanls  Armenia  by 
the  curious  fact  that,  in  1384,  tho  King  of  Armenia  camo  to 
England."^  Dr.  Lowes  dates  tho  poem  about  1380-2.^  Tho 
best  treatment  of  its  genesis  is  that  by  Dr.  Mathor,*  who  denies 
that  tho  opening  wa.?.  derived  from  tho  Palamort,  and  (rather 
oxlrcnioly)  rcganla  tho  Anrlida  as  *'  tho  necessary  iniildle  stage 
belwoon  "  tho  yVotVMM  and  the  original  form  of  tho  Knight's  Tals 
(p.  310,  note) ;  it  must  thereforo  havo  been  Ixjgun  before  the 
Knight'^  Talc.     Ho  also  suggosta  "  that  Chaucer  having  completed 

'  Aiinllipr  of.lhn  enrliost-wrltton  Uilwi  li  probably  tho  Phynician'$;   w» 

Cp.  16H-8  below.  Tboro  in  evidence  that  Kn.  T.  wm  known  to  the  world 
rforo  l;?92.  Two  lino(t  of  it  (1786-6)  arc  nuotod  in  the  Book  <^  Cupid  (SVetLi, 
VII.  Ivii.  fT.,  847  n".),  which  Prorrssor  Kittrcdge  ihows  nome  reason  to  boliere 
waa  written  iHjforo  that  dato  [Afod.  Philol.,  I.  13-16).  Thii  and  one  or  two 
other  thinga  go  to  »«how  that  Chaucer  allowed  aomo  part*  of  the  C.  T.  to 
become  known  while  ho  was  itill  working  on  othera. 

•  Trinl  Foreintrdi,  p.  Ifl.  •  Chronology,  pp.  46-S. 

•  GfKhichtt,  ii.  198-8  ;  of.  Shuiirn,  pp.  63-fl. 

•  Primer,  p.  81  ;  of.  hta  Knighl'n  Talt  (1903),  p.  xi. 

•  Vol.  t.,  p.  77.  Skeat  is  mistaken  m  to  the  date,  which  wm  Ohriitmu, 
1985  (Walsingham,  it.  142,  and  of.  p.  161).  Thii  would  pat  tha  po«m  %X 
»\'lme  alrrady  crowded. 


L'  />**'.  Mod.  Lnng.  A$9oe.,  XX.  861-9. 

p  FumivaU  MUc$llanf,  pp.  807,  80»-10  (note),  811. 
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Troiitu  began  Anelida.  as  a  peiukut  to  it"  (p.  311),  ^ince  the 
ploU  of  tho  two  ''are  identical,  only  the  main  rdtes  being 
reversed." 

Professor  BUderbeck,  in  Notes  and  Queries}  suggests  that  the 
pooin  is  an  allegory  on  a  contemporary  incident.  Ho  quotes  Thomas 
Walsingham's  Iluforia  Anyllcanu  to  show  that  in  1387  llobert  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  repudiated  his  wife 
Philippa,  cousin  of  the  king,  and  married  a  Bohemian  lady,  wiio 
had  come  to  England  in  the  train  of  Queen  Anne.  Obviously 
do  Vere  would  be  represented  by  the  faitlilcss  Arcito,  and  tho 
forsaken-  grand-daughter  of  Edward  III.  by  Anelida,  Queen  of 
Armenia.  He  finds  some  confirmation  for  his  conjecture  in  the 
King  of  Armenia's  visit  to  England,  which  may  have  suggested  tho 
nationality  attributed  to  Anelida.  Prof.  Bilderbeck's  conjecture  is 
rather  attractive,  but  cannot  possibly  bo  accepted,  I  have  shown 
elsewhere  '•*  that  only  two  years  before  tho  divorce  episode,  and 
a  year  before  tho  date  to  which  Bilderbcck  assigns  this  cxpres- 
tijon  of  reprehension,  Chaucer  fell  under  very  considerable  obligation 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  presumption  is  strong,  therefore,  that 
lie  would  not  have  undertaken  publicly  to  attack  him. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  much  more  conclusive  argument 
against  this  date.  !Most  of  the  light  which  we  can  expect  on  tho 
date  of  the  Anelida  must  bo  derived  from  its  relations  with  the 
Troilus  and  the  Knujhfo  Tale.  It  must  ciuito  certainly  have  boea 
written  before  the  latter ;  it  was  only  tho  stanza-theory  that  required 
the  reverse  order.^ 

The   first  argument   is   the   presence   in    it   of    passages   from 


'  Eightli  Seiius,  ix.  301-2.  llo  might  also  liave  lofoired  to  tho  Eviaham 
Hht.  Vitvc  d  Hegni  Itic.  II.  (ed.  llearne,  Oxfonl,  1729),  p.  84  ;  iirnl  to 
C.  lIoHui,  iu  the  Uenkschri/lcn  of  tho  Vienna  Academy,  xx.  188-91. 

'■'  Motl.  I'hiloL,  i.  328.  It  was  do  Vero  that  got  Chaucer  his  deputy  at  the 
Custom-liouso. 

*  Ton  IJriak's  ollior  arguments  aro  nugatory.  If  it  \v:is  written  early  ho 
thinks  it  inexplieablc  that  Chaucer  should  have  permanently  abandoned  "ein 
mit  so  groszum  pomp  einguleitctes,  mit  so  viulem  tiufwand  dichterischor 
mittel  b«gonuenes  work "  ;  and  still  more  inexplicablo  that  it  should  be 
prcHorvod  (Sltidicn,  p.  [>i).  IJut  why  may  not  a  poojn  lio  in  a  chest  twenty 
years  as  well  as  ten  ?  Its  oventual  publication  is  natural ;  at  his  death 
Chaucer  must  have  occupied  much  the  same  pre-eminent  position  an  Dantti 
at  his,  and  somewhat  as  tho  last  cantos  of  tho  FuradisD,  according  to  Bocc.iccio's 
utory,  were  sought  and  publisihed,  why  not  any  interesting  fragments  of 
Chaucer's  poetry  that  were  found  among  his  papers  ?  Nor  is  thoro  anysignitj' 
cance  ia  the  fact  that  Lydgato  meutious  tho  Anelida  and  not  the  Iloui 
of  Fame. 
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tho  Terrific,  nomo  of  which  woro  tinod  aIso  in  tho  othor  i>orni. 
It  ifi  nnturnl  to  uro  pnrtB  of  a  poem  ftnd  then  decide  to  ndftpt 
tho  wholo,  ftnd  unnatuml  to  iipo  wliorc  thny  do  not  bolong  fitany;^ 
which  hnd  already  boon  \\<^o(\  whoro  thoy  do.  Anothor  conpidor- 
ntion  Ih  lhi\t  CMmucor  is  nnhknly  to  hnvo  givrn  to  tho  hortrMoss 
hctrnyor  of  Aiiclida  tho  nnmo  and  ftntorodonls  '  nf  tho  chiof  horn  of 
HO  inipdiiunt  a  pncn)  ns  tlio  Pahtmnii  ami  Arrxfo,  if  ho  lind  alroidy 
written  it.  Moral  indifjnntinn,  to  bo  suro,  in  not  Cimucor'fl  nsnal 
nttitu(h\  and  ho  sliowfl  n  certain  toloranco  for  tho  faitldoR^  nialon  of 
tho  Ldinul ;  hut  tho  luiman  oniotinn  nf  liifl  poomn  ho  took  pcrionsly, 
and  tlio  othor  Arcito  ombodios  a  l\iph  ideal.'  Such  treatment  of  one 
of  his  own  best  poems  would  show  an  almost  flippant  lack  of  feeling. 
Ho  would  havo  been  moro  likely  to  choose  Palamon,  whom  ho  puta 
in  a  much  worpo  light.  Finally,  Mather  points  out  (p.  307)  that 
tho  poem  ptops  with  a  suggostion  that  Chaucer  was  about  to  doscribo 
a  temple  of  Mavs.  Now,  considering  tho  intimato  connection  of  this 
poom  with  tho  TompiiIo,  and  tho  imposing  description  in  tho  latter, 
which  so  impr(>sPod  (Jlmucor  that  ho  alludcH  to  it  in  tho  invocation 
which  heads  tho  Attclvla,  if  certainly  looks  as  if  a  version  of  thin 
woro  to  follow  ;  otherwise,  how  could  ho  havo  walked  straight  into 
such  ft  no-thoroughfare]  Tho  fooling  is  hard  to  resist  that  tho 
break  in  the  Anelitla  just  hero  is  somehow  connected  with  tho 
presence  of  the  dcscriptioji  in  tho  Kyiifjht'ff  Talf..  If  the  brook  can 
hardly  eomo  hero  because  he  had  used  tho  description,  nothing 
remains  except  that  ho  meant  to  uso  it. 

It  may  bo  allowable  tn  attempt  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
Chaucer's  procedure.  In  the  Parlimnrnt  of  Fnwh  he  had  clc»aely 
imitAted  lioccaceio's  description  of  the  tomplo  of  Venus,  which 
almost  immodiat<'ly  follows  that  of  tho  temple  of  Mars.  This  use 
of  the  Tp.ori'ffi'  must  havo  refroHhed  his  memory  of  tho  poem,  and  ho 
may  then  havo  undertaken  to  uso  larger  portions  of  it,  including 
this  Rccond  fine  description.  It  may  also  havo  occurred  to  him  to 
sketch  a  poem  in  cnntra<«t  to  tho  Troilw,  which  ho  had  probably 
boon  revising  not  long  before  ;  a  poom  in  which  tho  tables  should 
b«  complololy  turned  on  Arcito'n  sex.'     Whonco  ho  got  tho  names 

'  It  in  not  niiit(«  scrnrftto  to  paj  thst  thli  Arcit«  hu  onlj  the  name  In 
rommon  with  tlio  othor ;  cf,  A.  A.  8B. 

■  That  Chfxnrpr  pkctrhod  him  with  stronj?  liking  Ir  puj?jfpirt«d  by  the  chtngfs 
he  makes  In  Ho«xrtrrln'«  portmlture  of  the  couilne.  See  Appendix  C, 
pp.  231-2. 

»  Cf.  TroUtu,  V.  1779-85. 
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and  material  for  the  poem  we  do  not  know  yet.*  But  it  did  not 
proceed  well,  and  the  path  ahead  does  not  look  very  straight  At 
this  point  Cliaucer  brought  up  before  the  temple  of  Mars.  Ho  may 
have  felt  then  that  a  much  worthier  use  for  that  description  and 
the  admirable  poem  of  which  it  is  only  one  ornament  would  be  a 
free  but  complete  adaptation.  Here  therefore  ho  permanently 
abandoned  the  Anelkla. 

As  to  the  exact  date,  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  above  conjecture 
would  put  it  about  1383-4,  to  which  there  are  no  objections.  Wc 
cannot  doubt  that  it  comes  between  the  Troilus,  on  the  one  hanti, 
and  the  Legend^  and  the  PcUainoii,  on  the  other,  which  gives 
the  limits  1377  and  1385. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THE   LEGEND  OF  0001)    WOMES. 

§1.  The  Two  J^'oloyuea :  llie  Question  of  Priority. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  is  extant,  as  is  well 
known,  in  two  versions,  the  shorter  of  which  is  found  in  only  one 
MS.,  and  is  usually  deemed  the  earlier.  This  I  shall  call  G,  and 
the  other  F.*    The  existence  of  version  G  was  not  generally  known 

'  For  Cowell'a  suggcttioD  tliat  Anelida  wns  originally  a  Persian  goUJoss,  see 
Oh.  Soc.  Essays,  617-21  ;  cf.  also  Samuel  Dill,  Jioman  Society  fr(nt\  Nero  to 
Marcus  Aurdiua  VLonHon,  1904),  p.  556.  But  there  seems  little  doubt,  as 
Professor  J.  SchicK  shows,  that  an  Anelida  was  a  character  in  the  Matter 
of  Britain,  and  the  explanation  of  the  Anelida  ami  Arcite  may  lio  in  some 
voluminous  Arthurian  romance.  In  the  old  Italian  Intdligenza  (ed.  by  Gell- 
rich,  Bre«lau,  1883,  st.  75,  1.  2  ;  cf.  Schick,  Temple  of  Glus,  K.E.T.S., 
p.  cxx.)  she  appears  with  Yvain  among  several  pairs  of  lovers  : 

"  La  bolla  Analida  e  lo  bono  Ivano." 

Froissart  has  the  same  couple  (Dil  ilou  bleu  chevalier,  301  ;  ed.  Scheler,  i. 
367  ;  cf.  ten  Brink,  HtuUien,  213) : 

"  Je  prenc  Tristan  pour  Yseut  lo  premier, 
Et en  apn's 
Yewain  lo  prcu  jwur  la  belle  Alyd^3." 

Just  as  she  is  hero  bella  and  belle,  so  Chaucer  frequently  calls  her  "  faire 
Anelida." 

'•^  It  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  Chaucer  would  hardly  speak  of  an  abortive 
fragment,  which  ho  had  quite  given  over.  Koch  makes  too  much,  I  think,  of 
what  is  no  real  difficulty  (C'hromloffy,  pp.  46-7). 

i*  Prologue  0  is  usually  called  A,  and  F  is  called  B,  detiignations  which  I 
reject  because  they  imply  what  I  believe  to  be  a  false  viev.'  as  to  order  ;  this 
is  also  implied  by  the  order  in  wbioU  they  are  printed  by  Skeat  in  all  bis 
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of  till  it  was  printod  by  tho  Chancer  Society  nbout  1871.'  At 
first  it  wns  usually  arpuod  or  npsunicd  to  bo  tho  earlier  and  rejected 
version,'  (ind  it  was  not  until  1 892  that  a  voice  wan  heard  on  the  other 
Bide.  Sinro  then  the  matter  has  been  nnich  debated,  cpperially  in 
fJerniany  and  lat<'ly  in  Ani(>rica,  th()U^^l^  BonK-thinK  hnn  rnme  also 
from  both  flidea  of  (he  EngliMh  Channel ;  and  oven  now,  in  tho  viow 
of  Bonio,  the  conclusive  word  has  not  been  spokon,  in  Bpite  of  tho  fact 
that  pevhajts  never  has  a  scholarly  rpiefltion  b(«r<n  Bottled  bo  many 
times  to  the  satiflfaction  of  the  RcttlcrB.  In  1892,  by  a  keen  article 
in  KiviHocho  Sfwlim,*  ten  Hrink  Bupported  tho  viow  that  version 
(}  is  tho  later,  on  tho  ground  mainly  of  its  relation  to  Chaiieer's 
life  and  later  works.  Ilia  opinion  wan  promptly  accepted  by  Dr. 
Kmil  Koopiiel,"*  by  Dr.  Max  Kaluza,"  and  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Mather  ;T 
attjickcd  by  Dr.  John  Koch  in  an  appendix  to  his  Chronology  oj 
Chaucer's  WrHinfj/i  ;^  defended  again  by  Kooppol  in  a  review  of 
Koch's  book  ;^  and  attacked  (on  more  purtdy  (esthetic  grounds,  yet 
with  a  singularly  cocksure  manner)  by  M.  l<]milo  Legouis.^"  This  last 
paper  was  reviewed  unfavourably  in  a  valnablo  article  by  Oustaf 
ninz.i'  and  favourably  by  Koch.*^  In  Kngland.upto  this  point,  the 
wliole  controversy  was  ignored,  and  tho  older  opinion  supported  by 
Skeat>3and  rollartl.'*     But  in  1902  Professor  J.  B.  Bildcrbcck 


pdilions  and  by  rollaril  in  tlio  Olohr  ChAuccr.  I  follow  sovoral  othrr  wrltorB 
in  calling  the  nhortpr  O,  after  the  uniquo  MS.  in  which  it  is  found.  Camh. 
Or.  4.  27,  aii<l  the  other  F,  after  its  hoit  MS.,  tho  Fairfax,  out  of  tho  ei^'ht 
or  MO  whieh  contain  tho  Prnloquf.. 

'  Ten  Urink  8tate«  {Engl  Sliid.,  xvii.  13)  that  In  1870  he  had  «eon  a  tran- 
script of  it,  and  then  hocaino  convinced  that  it  in  tho  later  version.  It  had 
l>oen  discovered  hy  Mr.  Henry  Uraflflhaw  and  privately  printed  M  early  as 
18fl4  (Trial  Fornrordu,  p.  lOl"). 

2  O'l'l  Trrln  of  Clinucrr'$  Afinor  Poem*,  edited  hy  F.  J.  Farnivall, 
1808  IHfiO. 

»  Kn  hy  Fiirnlvall  in  1871  [Athenfrym,  Oct.  21,  p.  r.28  ;  Trial  Fornnordt. 
106);  hy  .'^koat  (Lf(f.  of  11.  /»'.,  Oxford,  1889,  p.  xiii.)|  by  Dr.  fliegfried 
Kunz,  7>fi»  yrrhallnit  d.  IfSS.  V.  Chawen  L.  0.  iV.  (Brcalau  dlasortation, 
pnhli«hedin  llcrlin,  n.  d.),  p.  12. 

<  Vol.  xvii.  13-23. 

»  E,<,jl.  Stud.,  xvii.,  pp.  19r)-200.  •  Ibid.,  xxll.  281. 

'  C'hawfTS  Prolnrjuf,  rtr.  (Roston,  1809),  p.  xxlii.,  note. 

*  Tublished  by  tho  Chaucer  Society  an(l  strangely  dated  1890;  Me  pp. 
81-7  of  the  book. 

•  LiUrnfnrblatt /.  germ.  u.  rojix.  rhilol.  (18P3),  voi.  xIt.  61-8. 

'"  Q\ulf\U  h  prrmifr  rompo^  jxir  Ckaurrr  dm  deux  Prologuet  de  la  L/ffende 
dex  femmfi  rxcmplairfs  t  In  the  Revut  de  F en$eiifnement  dei  lanjuu 
vir<inU$,  Parin,  April,  1900  ;  pp.  68-71. 

"  Anglin  BtiblaU,  xl.  281-7  (1900). 

"  Engl.  Stud.,  xxx.  46«-8  (1902). 

»  III.,  xxl.-xxT.  (1894).  <«  Olobt  Chawtr,  xW.  f.  (1901). 
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publiuhed  a  careful  study  of  the  Legend,  iu  which  he  defended  the 
older  view  on  oestlietic  and  other  grounds.^  In  1904  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  subject  over  made  came  from  the  i>on  of 
an  American,  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes,  who  showed  tliat  version  F 
contains  borrowings  from  foreign  i)oetry  whicli  prove  its  priority.'' 
In  1905  Dr.  J.  C.  French  supported  the  oldor  view  and  attacked 
Lowes'  position  on  lesthetic  grounds  ;3  his  book  was  reviewed,  un- 
favourably to  French's  opinions,  by  the  present  writer,*  and  was 
criticized  by  Lowes  incidentally  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
Legend.^  Lowes'  principal  conclusions  were  accepted  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard."  The  fact  that  they  are  rejected  in  so  good  a  book 
as  Dr.  R.  K.  Root's  recent  Poetry  of  Chaucer  wiW  excuse  my  keeping 
the  subject  open. 

Although  the  succession  of  able  articles  by  ten  Brink,  Koeppel 
and  Binz,  together  Avith  other  evidence,  hud  already  thoroughly 
convinced  me  of  the  priority  of  F,  the  new  evidence  introduced 
by  Lowes  is  particularly  important  and  conclu3i\e.  The  great 
service  performed  by  him^  was  the  pointing  out  that  Chaucer 
borrowed  from  a  considerable  number  of  French  poems,  by 
Machault,  Deschamps  ami  Froissart ;  besides  the  verbal  parallels  in 

'  C'hnnccr's  Legend  of  Oood  iroDicn,  Lomloii,  1902  (114  pj).). 

*  I'tibl.  of  the  Muil.  Lang.  Assoc,  of  America,  xix.  593-G83. 

*  The  J'roblcia  of  the  Two  Prologues,  etc.,  a  Joluis  Hoiikiiis  dissoitatioii, 
Baltimore  ;  100  i>|t. 

*  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxi.  68  62. 

"  Full.  Mod.  Laiu).  Assoc,  xx.  749-864  (on  Fnnch,  see  jip.  749-61,  note). 

«  Acailcmy,  no.  1769,  \>.  02  (190C). 

'  In  lii.s  first  article.  Pull.  Mud.  Lang.  Assoc.,  xix.  611-68.  In  my  review 
of  Frenclj  I  pointed  out  one  or  two  other  verbal  parallels  (see  Mod.  Lung. 
Notes,  xxi.  69-60,  notes  7  and  12).  On  the  manner  of  introducing  the  Balade, 
cf.  the  following : 

"So  womanly,  so  henignc,  and  so  meke,   .  .  . 
Half  hir  hcauteo  shulde  men  nat  (hide  .  .  . 
And  tlierfor  may  I  scyn,  as  thinketh  me, 
This  song,  in  preyaing  of  this  lady  fre  "  (F,  243-8). 

"  Son  hel  maintien,  sa  douce  vois,  .   .   . 
Me  semont  fort  i\  ceste  fois 
Que  une  balade  jo  die 

En  I'ounour  ma  dame  jolio  "  (Froissart's  Le  joli  moia  de  May, 
11.  313-9;  ed.  Schelor,  ii.,  204). 

Wliilo  in  G  (89)  May  is  almost  past,  in  F  (108) 

"  this  was  now  the  tinste  morwo  of  May  ;  " 

■o  in  Deschamps'  Lay  de  franchise,  which  Chaucer  used  so  much(/SiOC.  de$anc. 
tejctesfraru;.,  ii.  204,  line  14): 

"  Jje  j)remier  jour  de  ce  wois  de  plaisance." 
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F  40-G5,  ho  ehowfl  pimihritipn  of  plan  nlpo  to  tho  Lnn  ric  fran- 
chise, nml  tho  Parndi/n  rVamour/f,  by  tlio  two  last  (ronpoctivoly).  Nol 
only  in  tliis  hif,'hly  intoroBtinp  in  itself ;  its  chrnnolopical  Rignift- 
c.^nco  lies  in  tho  fart  that  though  jiarallolR  exist  in  botli  F  and  0, 
thoro  aro  far  innro  in  F.  "  Tho  inovitahlo  conr.hiRion  nuifit  bo,"  to 
quoto  parlifr-i>nbliMho(l  worda  of  my  own,  "  that  Chaucor  road  hifl 
Frotich  prodcroRpovn  JM«t  l)(<fnr<>  writing  F.  Now  Binco  thrir  inHu- 
rnoo  on  G  is  also  nnniiHtakablo,adof('ndor  of  tho  priority  of  G  nnist 
ask  UR  to  Iwlicvo  that  ho  wont  ovor  thoso  j^ooniR  boforo  each 
writing,  ami  in  F  added  to  bin  mosaic  with  almost  inconcoivablo 
caro  and  ingenuity  ;  and,  boRidos  this,  that  ho  abandoned  indepond- 
onoo  in  points  where  Ruch  a  proooduro  was  equally  injuriouR  and 
unmotivcd.  "  '  Tho  priority  of  F,  it  Rcems  to  me,  has  l)een  flhown 
by  I/owofl  in  a  very  demonstrative  way. 

Put  the  qucfltion  iR  a  highly  intricate  and  ambiguouR  one, 
moro  BO,  it  peeniR  to  mo,  than  Lowes  altogether  ahowB.  The 
puzzle  ifl  that  F,  whieh  ho  proves  to  be  tho  displaced  version, 
fleomn  to  most  readers  tho  better  and  pleasanter.  Logouifl 
l)elieves  tho  n>slhetio  evidence  ppcaks  in  favour  of  version  F 
(p.  59).  P^ven  Koeppel  chamcterizcs  tho  spirit  of  G  a.s'*oin  ganr 
amleror,  kriiftigoror,  aber  auch  otwas  nllchterneror  Oeist,"  with  tho 
personal  feeling  baniMhed  and  the  May  pcene  relegated  to  th(<  dr(>am 
— he  thinks  CJ  peldom  inijiroveH  over  F,  and  moro  often  RhowR  sigUR 
of  hasty  revision.*  Lowes  too  is  of  much  the  same  mind  :  "  that 
tho  11  [F]  version  lias  tho  note  of  freshness,  of  sponUneity,  of 
composition  rov  amore  to  a  greater  degree  than  A — that  it  is  even 
tho  moi-e  delightfid  version  of  tho  two — all  will  perhaps  agree." ' 
There  are  threo  more  or  less  general  and  striking  difTcrencen 
between  F  an<l  G  which  will  l)o  thought  at  first  to  mark  F  an  tho 
better.  These  aro  its  more  genial  an<l  personal  tone  ;  tho  pleasing 
RURpenRO  as  to  tho  identity  of  the  lady  of  tho  I'alade  and  tho  lady 
who  enters  with  tho  fiod  of  Love,  whieh  is  wholly  given  up  in  G  ; 
and  the  fart  that  after  she  has  been  repeatedly  named  in  his  presence 

'  M.  L.  N.,  p.  flO.  I/Owtr'  fnUrr  finil  more  nutlinritfttive  (H^oiiMion  of  thl» 
flvldpiirn  will  \«<  fouml  on  his  vy.  0.18  (T.  Fronch'i  nnfalr  troatmcnt  of 
I/>wp<»'  RfRnmont*  I  polntoil  out  in  my  rrvlow  («po  hi*  pn.  32,  86  8,  05 -fl). 

"  LtUrnlurhlnll,  vol.  xlv.  (1898),  col.  fi'i.  Ho  nttrlbuton  tho  chango  In 
Rplrit  to  tho  attempt  to  ndnpt  part  of  tho  Iifrimd  for  u«o  m  a  Cantfrlmry  Tnlt, 
It  In  ImpoMlblo  to  rpgnnl  this  •ujtgt^^tlon  with  favnnr. 

*  PMbl.  Moil.  lAing.  /fjtior.,  xix.  083,  nolo  ;  "bnt  thwe,"  he  contlnnen,  "are 
the  vory  marka  of  a  work  written  nirrmte  ealamo,  u  aninNt  the  firmer  toach, 
the  atirer  craflxmanxhip,  the  more  compact  unity  of  A  (0].  Why  the  Utter 
merit*  ihould  expel  the  former  he  doe*  not  tell  ae. 
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Chaucer  in  G  affects  not  to  know  who  she  is,  a  blunder  almost 
wholly  alwent  from  F.  The  first  is  particularly  imix)rtant,  for  it 
will  bo  found  that  most  of  the  detailed  poinfa  of  8ui)eriority  in 
F  are  bound  up  with  it.  These  matters  nobody  has  adeciuately 
explained,  especially  no  advocate  of  the  priority  of  F.  Lowes' 
attempt  at  some  of  them  seems  very  slight  and  unconvincing,^  and 
his  entire  argument  therefore  lacking  in  finality.  A  pLifcftly 
satisfactory  and  rather  illuminating  explanation  I  believe  is  possible  ; 
but  must  bo  deferred  till  the  i|U(stion  of  priority  has  been  discussed 
on  other  grounds.  Except  for  these  three  points  I  believe  all  of  the 
important  esthetic  considerations  will  indicate  that  G  is  the  revised 
version. 

All  the  thorough  discussions  of  the  oesthetic  evidence,  those  of 
Legouis,  Bilderbeck,  and  French,  have  been  by  the  supporters  of  the 
priority  of  0,2  so  it  may  be  well  to  show  that  even  on  purely 
(Esthetic  grounds  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  G  as  the  vevise»l 
version.  These  three  writers  have  almost  conlined  themselves  to 
a!sthetic  arguments.  But  obviously,  if  others  disagree  with  them  as 
to  the  value  of  their  arguments,  and  if  Chaucer  can  bo  shown  to 
have  had  a  non-jcsthetic  motive  for  revision,  which  accounts  for 
occasional  inferiority  in  the  later  version,  they  have  no  case. 
Legouis'  argument  seems  much  the  best ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  accomplished  critic  of  Wordsworth  comes  to  Chaucer  witiiout 
the  knowledge  of  the  poet  and  his  age  requisite  to  a  just  estimate, 
and  most  of  Legouis*  points  either  prove  to  be  connected  with  the 
omission  of  the  personal  feeling,  which  subject  we  are  holding 
in  reserve,  or  seem  ambiguous  or  trivial.  The  other  two  writers,  as 
I  tried  to  show  at  more  length,  in  the  case  of  French,  in  my  review, 
seem  still  more  to  select  ambiguous  or  trivial  details  ;  their  standards 
are  singularly  arbitrary .^  and  they  never  seohi  to  see  that  many  of 
their  cases  could  be  useil  as  contrary  arguments  equally  well.  The 
fact  that  G  exists  in  only  one,  and  that  a  somewhat  corrupt,  MS. 

»  Publ.  Mud.  Lany.  Jasoc.,  xix.  676,  681. 

"  Ou  the  other  side,  of  course,  lesthetic  considerations  have  not  been  wliolly 
neglected.  Lowes  treats  tliem  more  or  less  ou  pp.  661,  663,  666,  678-80  of  his 
first  article. 

^  Notably  as  to  alliteration  and  gianiniatical  and  loj^ical  .structure.  Nor  do 
they  seem  to  recognize  how  i:iuch  of  the  broad  and  even  careless  style  of 
mediieval  oral  poetry  still  clung  to  Chaucer.  The  use  whiidi  Kildeibi-ek  makes 
of  small  peculiarities  in  G  is  particularly  curious  l>ecause  he  admits  that  it  "has 
to  some  small  extent  been  edited"  by  another  than  Chaucer  (p.  47  ;  cf.  71) ; 
and  cf.  French,  p.  70. 
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vitiixtos  niimito  points  of  rvitliMiro  ;  in  particulnr,  tlio  unmll  variations 
between  F  ami  (1  from  F  42G  to  495  nro  moat  probably  duo  to 
ft  pcribo.  Besides  tlup,  tho  moro  important  cbanpcs  mentioned  in 
tbo  Inst  parn^^'mpli  mny  at  times  involve  lenHer  clmnRefl  wliieh  are  not 
for  tho  better.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  tlie  difTlculties  and  dangers  of 
this  kind  of  arpument,  and  mean  to  notieo  every  one  of  their  arRU- 
montfl  which  docs  not  fall  under  one  of  tho  condemnations  which  I 
liavo  mentioned  ;  and  mean  to  propoHe  nono  myself  which  has  not  a 
largo  objeetivo  element.  It  mi^^ht  neem  n  fiHnri  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  minuter  difTercnces  of  tho  two  vcrsionB  nhould 
clearly  ii\dicato  which  is  tho  rovisod  version.  I  can  only  state  that 
after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  tho  two  poomn  and  of  tho 
nttempts  of  tho  three  writers  just  montionod,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
docs  not,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  tho  un  satis  factory  MS,  tradition. 
I  am  oqiially  convinced  that  Koeppel,  defender  though  ho  is  of  0  aa 
tho  revised  version,  does  injustice  to  tho  merits  of  G  ;  and  that 
opart  from  tho  three  points  held  in  reserve  tho  moro  important  and 
unambiguous  nesthetie  differences  will  speak  in  its  favour.*  There  is 
also  evidence  of  a  different  character,  which  associates  Q  with 
a  later  period  in  Chaucer's  life  than  F. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  points  in  which  O  is  the  bolter.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  moro  reasonably  arranged — more  methodical,  though 
without  stilTiiess.     This  is  notably  so  in  the  proem  and  what  Icadi 

•  Two  Rpjifxrcnt  tmnortntit  rIkhh  of  Ihr  nriorltv  of  0  nnist  ho  roinnrked  on. 
The  following  coniilct  of  F,  143-4,  on  tlio  hirdu,  m  ftbflcnt  from  0  : 

"  Upon  tho  brrtunrhod  fnl  of  hlnsniP^  «ofte, 
In  hir  (lolyt,  thoy  turned  hrtn  fill  oflo." 

Tlmt  thrnonibnirfthlo  lines  were  ilolihcrtitoly  omitted  It  U  dldlcnU  to  t>eliev«. 
Hut  not  only  In  tlierr  very  ron'<i()eralilo  elmnro  of  nccidental  omistion  in 
ftuniipio  MS.,  wliiili  hns  sulfored  Rorious  dnmRgf  immediately  l)oforo  nnd  after 
thn  ntnro  whero  this  ronplet  should  be  (an  Hinz  points  out,  p.  210  ;  and  French 
adinito,  p.  70  ;  Ijpgouis  dooR  not  neo  It,  p.  fl7) ;  but  also,  m  even  tho  hoslile 
ItiMrrliork  nhowR  (ii.  45),  somo  aueh  couplet  m  thl«  in  needed  to  make  gram, 
matlcal  onnneetion  Wlwoen  lines  130  and  131  of  G.  flo  wo  may  conrlude  that 
thii  omioMon  wn!4  arcidental.  flecondly,  in  F  661  and  0  fi41  IiOTB  deelares 
that  ho  nhall  "  chargn  "  Chaucer  no  moro ;  In  Q  tho  I'rnlocfiir  end*  in  four  mor* 
line*,  but  in  F  not  fortwentT-eight,  which  contain  doveral  instructions.  At  fir«t 
sight  it  looks  as  if  In  F  Chaucer  had  Inat-rted  s  nasaago  which  makes  661  of 
none  (>nor\,  na  Koch  thinks  {Knrjl.  Shui.,  xxt.  45S).  Hut  the  forco  of  thii 
•irgiiment  la  destroyed  when  we  oliecrve  that  In  F  tho  Instruction!  do  not  follow 
Immediately  on  line  661  j  while  In  0,  641  la  directly  followed  by  tho  command 
to  l>egin  "at  Cleopatre."  It  aoema  quite  m  likely  that  0  ia  tho  rranlt  of 
condenaation  aa  that  F  la  of  addition.  To  the  beat  of  my  belief  and  iadgment, 
no  other  signs  of  the  prioritr  of  0  can  be  mentlonwl  wlthoot  Including  tht 
trivial  and  the  itlll  nor«  (leb«t«ble,  tnd  alio  tnalttplylBg  iBiltnoet  on 
the  other  tkle. 
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the  God  of  Love,  as  may  be  made 
of  F  40-213,  ami  G  40-145. 


His  love  of  the  daisy.  He 
wuuld  fain  piaiHo  it  worthily, 
but  "  folk  "  have  already  done 
Ro  better.  Hopes  he  shall  incur 
no  ill-will  fur  repeating  their 
words,  Bince  he  does  uU  in  hon- 
our of  those  who  Bervo  either 
leaf  or  llower.  But  ho  is  no 
partisan  of  cither.  AVe  should 
trust  authorities.  Meiuis  to  de- 
clare old  stories.  After  ho  lias 
roamed  the  meadow,  ^och  homo 
to  sleep.  DreauiH.  Description 
of  the  meadow.  The  birds' 
mirth.  A  lark  announces  the 
God.     Ho  enters.  ' 


up  to  the  dream  and  the  entry  of 
clear  by  a  brief  and  bald  analysis 

F 
His  love  of  the  daisy.  Ho  visits 
it  in  the  morning.  Nono  ever 
loved  hotter  than  ho  loves  the 
daisy.  At  evening  ho  runs  to  set; 
it  closo.  It  opens  in  thu  morn- 
ing. Ho  would  fain  praise  it 
worthily,  and  invokes  lovers' 
aid,  but  they  have  already  done 
so. better.  Hopes  he  shall  incur 
no  ill-will  for  repeating  their 
words,  since  he  does  all  in  hon- 
our of  lovo  and  in  service  of 
the  flower.  Again  declares  his 
love  and  reverence.  Will  tell 
later  why  he  says  that  wo  should 
trust  authorities.  Love  made 
him  rise  early  to  see  the  daisy  ; 
ho  knelt  to  watch  it  unclose. 
IJescription  of  the  meadow  ;  the 
birds'  mirth.  Allegorical  digres- 
sion on  the  birds.  Sank  down 
to  watch  the  llower  all  day. 
Praises  it  again.  But  he  is  no 
partisan  of  either  flower  or  leaf. 
Toward  night  he  goes  home, 
meaning  to  rise  early  to  see  the, 
daisy  again.  Dreams  he  is  back 
in  the  meadow.  Entrance  of 
Love. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  here  or  anywhere  G  is  pleasanter 
than  F  on  a  casual  reading  ;  rather  the  contrary,  since  it  omits  the 
passionate  devotion  of  the  other.  But  in  a  number  of  points 
hero  it  is  more  reasonable  and  pleasing  on  examination,  and  closer 
to  Chaucer's  later  work.  A  few  of  these  points  may  bo  indicated. 
While  iu  G  he  defemls  himself  from  the  charge  of  jiartisanship 
immediately  on  mentioning  the  llower  and  the  leaf  (70),  in  F, 
though  his  devotion  to  the  daisy  is  far  more  nu\rked,  ho  does  not 
do  so  till  over  a  hundred  lines  later  (72,  188  if.).  If  G  is  the 
earlier,  there  is  no  discoverable  reason  why  he  should  have  made 
such  a  postponement  in  revising.  Secondly,  the  analysis  makes 
very  clear  the  extraordinary  skipping  about  in  F  between  morning 
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nnd  ovoniiif:;  \vitlio\it  inollvo  Clmuccr  would  Imnlly  Imvo  nmdo 
order  into  chaos.  Thirdly,  nftor  fiskiiig  in  F  why  men  should  trust 
imthoriticH,  ('hancor  Bny»  (101)  "  TImt  nhiil  I  myu,  wlmn  that  1  boo 
my  tymo,"  nnd  then  rolurnH  to  dilalo  on  his  puRPion  for  tho  diiisy, 
nnd  novor  fuKilH  hiflproniiflo.  In  (}  (81-8)  ho  pxidninn  hin  ntt^ch- 
inj?  Rurh  iniporlanco  to  boliof  in  nuthorilicfl  hy  tho  fact  that  he  is 
nhont  to  roliito  tnlps  drawn  frotn  thoin.'  Tho  i)iwHnKO  in  F  is  a 
good  oxntnplo  of  tho  froo-nnd-ensy  inconRcrjucnco  of  tlmt  version  ; 
thnt  in  G,  of  its  sohcror  furcihought.  "Which of  thcso  clmnictcrirtlica 
nmy  most  nnturnlly  ho  nttribntod  to  n  fiint  version,  nnd  which  to  a 
eccond,  is  obvious  enough.  Next,  tho  relation  between  tho  dream 
nnd  tho  preparation  for  it  seems  better  in  G;'^  nftcr  tho  essential 
iutroiluclion,  his  habitual  affection  for  daisies,  and  the  afternoon  in 
tho  nuMvlow  which  was  tho  starting-point  of  Iho  dream,  ho  goes 
hoMU'  and  falls  asleep,  nnd  tho  description  of  tho  meailow  and  tho 
birds  is  n  part  nf  tho  drram.^  One  advantage  of  tho  method  nf  G 
is  that  it  makes  the  entrance  of  tho  God  less  abrupt ;  in  F  Chaucer 
Itegins  to  dream  in  lino  210  and  in  212  tho  (lod  appejirs,  when  tho 
poet  has  barely  got  his  eyes  sluit.  Ihit  for  every  reason  I  do  not 
800  how  it  can  bo  denied  that  this  shortening  and  clear-marlung  of 
tho  introduction,  and  this  centring  of  tho  interest  on  the  dream 
Bcenf'8  and  incidents  is  nn  improvement.  Nor,  if  0  preceded  F,  is 
it  likely  that  Clmuexjr  would  Imvo  mndo  tho  contrary  change,  which 
wo\ild  not  have  been  in  tho  least  involved  by  the  Introduction  of 
tho  per'^onal  feeling. 

Hut  moro  than  this,  version  F  in  this  point  resembles  Chauc(>r's 
earlier  pot-try,  and  (}  his  Inter.  In  tho  lionk  nf  ilic  Durfimti  there 
is  n  prelinnnnry  rauiblo  which  forms  nearly  a  quarter  of  tho  whole 
l>ocm,  anil  is  not  elosely  enough  connected  with  the  main  trans- 
action to  justify  half  that  length  ;  in  the  Parliament  nf  Fuirh  tho 
introductifui  forms  a  sixth  of  tho  whole,  nnd  by  no  means  justifies 
its  length.  In  both  he  gives  (juito  otiose  accounts  of  what  ho  had 
boon  doing.     In   tho  Iloim  nf  Fame  tho  proem  and  invocation, 

'  0  81-4  will  1x1  noon  to  Ikj  not  (julti'  pniinmalloiil,  n.  nnluml  conMcqiipnco  of 
»  not  vrry  cnrofiil  rliarno  In  tho  form  of  tlio  wnti-noc.  An  nlmost  Hrotri(|ue 
cx»in|>lt<  of  tho  rnmMltig  ntylo  of  F  will  Imj  found  in  tlio  Houoo-tliat-Jsck-bulIt 
•cnlpnco  in  II.  103-114. 

«  Bo  Hinr,  p.  235.  Rkrat  nlno  points  out  (III.  xxlil.)  that  the  proom  Is 
more  dUtlnctly  miirkrd  In  CI  (1-88). 

*  lifffouU'  rcMonn  (kco  p.  (52)  for  prpfcrrlna  tho  mothod  of  F  arc  hardly 
Int/'lHfflblo,  for  tho  droAm  li  qulto  nifnclcntly  acconnted  for  In  0.  Unfor« 
tonatoly  th«  modUertl  coartpo«t  De«ded  little  txcvm  for  dr««ming. 
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110  lines  long,  followed  by  hundreds  of  lines  based  on  the  Aeneid, 
make  Tery  little  contribution  to  what  follows.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  his  earlier  dream-narratives  Chaucer,  unlike  his  model 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  was  in  the  habit  of  lingering  in  tho  world  of 
actuality,  oven  to  the  point  of  scattering,  if  not  annihilating,  tho 
interest.  But  compare  tho  fine  rapidity  with  which  he  breaks  into 
tho  main  narrative  in  every  one  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs?-  Docs 
not  this  comparison  suggest  that  G  was  written  not  only  after  F, 
but  long  after  1 

One  of  tho  most  striking  points  of  superiority  in  G  is  in  tho 
entrance  of  the  procession  and  the  presentation  of  tho  Baliidc.  In 
F,  after  the  God  and  the  lady  have  entered  together  and  been 
described  at  great  length,  Chaucer  introduces  the  Balade  with  the 
words : 

"And  thcrfor  may  I  soyn,  as  thinketh  me, 
This  song,  in  preysing  of  thib  lady  fro"  (247-8). 

After  it  he  continues  : 

"  This  balade  may  ful  wel  y-songen  be. 
As  I  have  seyd  erst,  by  my  lady  free"  (270-1) ; 

he  praises  her  again,  and  finally  (70  lines  after  the  first  two)  intro- 
duces the  rest  of  the  procession,  tho  nineteen  ladies,  followed  by  a 
great  multitude,  who  kneel  in  honour  of  the  daisy  and  sing  a  few 
lines  to  her.     In  G  the  God  is  announced  by  a  lark  : 

"  Til  at  the  lasto  a  larke  song  above : 
•  I  see,*  quod  she,  '  the  mighty  god  of  love  I 
Lo  I  yond  ho  cometh,  I  see  his  wingos  spredo  1 '"  (141-3). 

After  tho  God  and  tho  queen  have  been  described,  the  rest  of 
the  procession  enters,  and  the  Balade  is  sung  by  the  ladies.  As 
to  the  lark.  Dr.  Skeat  says  (III.,  xxiv.)  it  "  is  left  out,  as  being 
unnecessaiy.  This  is  a  clear  improvement."'^  I  can  only  say  that 
the  lark  seems  to  me  just  as  necessary,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  the 
whole  poem  is.  Again,  the  pause  during  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
cession is  only  about  half  as  long  in  G  as  in  F,  where  the  Balade 
intervenes.  But  the  most  striking  point  of  superiority  in  G  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Bulade  is  presented.     In  F  it  has  no  function  in 

'  Except  the  Pardoner's  aud  Canoti's  Veoinan'a,  where  the  raniblo  is 
deliberate. 

-  Similarly  French,  p.  60  j  cf.  my  review,  iforf.  Luwj.  Noka,  xxi.  61. 
Legouis  (p.  02),  liowever,  saya  Chaucer  had  to  sacrifice  this  pretty  detail ; 
why  t 
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tlio  narrnlivp,'  and  ovon  tlio  IndioH  Imvo  littlo.  I  Imvo  nhown  olso- 
wlioro  tlmt  tho  artiflticnlly  iinintcUigiblo  mnnnor  hi  which  it  is 
intnxhiccd  is  clrarly  ono  of  tho  pointa  in  which  fit  first  Chaucer 
followed  hifi  Frcncli  oxoniplars.'  A  further  disndvantngo  of  tho 
Btnto  of  tilings  in  F  is  that  it  makoa  Lovo  refer  (539  fT.)  to  a  poom 
which  ho  has  not  hoard.'  Is  Ihcro  any  comparison  between  tho 
two  methode  an  to  art  and  graco  1  CouKl  Chaucor  have  changed 
the  conditions  in  0  to  thoso  in  F1* 

Among  many  small  points  in  which  on  examination  G  appears 
superior  to  F,  three  may  l)o  especially  montionod.  In  F  ono  of 
Chaucer's  crimes  is  recorded  thus : 

"  For  in  pleyn  text,  with-outon  node  of  glnso, 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Roranunco  of  the  Roso  "  (328-9) ; 

in  0  thus,  of  course  with  tho  samo  moaning : 

"  For  in  plcyn  text,  hit  ncdoth  nat  to  gloso  "  (2.'54) 

The  ambiguity  of  tho  F  reading  is  such  that  it  misled  Dr.  Koch,  who 
says  of  tho  Romnnre  nf  Oir  Ro»n.  that  this  lino  "  implies,  though  not 
directly  meant  in  that  way,  that  his  rendering  was  a  literal  ono,"* 
Certainly  tin  ro  was  no  reason  for  change  from  the  G  to  the  F 
reading.  Another  change  in  tho  interest  of  lucidity  occurs  in 
G  343-6  : 

"  And  takth  non  heed  of  what  matero  he  take  i 
Tliorfor  he  wroot  tho  Roso  and  eck  Crisseydo 
Of  innocence,  and  nislo  what  ho  scydo  ; 
Or  him  was  bodcn  make  thilko  twoyo"  ; 

in  F  tho  passage  is  practically  tho  same  with  the  omisHion  of  the 
two  middle  lines.  Tho  naming  of  tho  two  poems  is  noccBsai;y,  for 
oven  in  F  thilko  must  go  hack  for  its  antecedent  past  thirty-four 

«  Ho  ton  nrink  {Kvr,!.  Shtd.,  xvii.  16-17)  i  h\m  {Anal.  Tiribl,  x\.  236); 
cF.  nlio,  on  nil  thi«,  lyowos  in  PuhK  Mnd.  Ijnng.  A*»oc.,  xU.  656-7. 

'  Hoc  Mi^t.  Lang.  Nolf$,  xxf.  60,  and  p.  88  sbore.  Ix)wes  did  not  remark 
on  tliis  point,  wliicli  Bccmo  to  mo  imjHirtunt. 

^  It  i»  curious  rUo  tliat  in  F  liOve  reproaclion  Cliaucor  for  not  having  put 
Alcrntis  into  tho  Halado  partlv  on  tlio  ground  that  ho  \n  "  »o  grotly  In  nir 
dcttr  "  for  tho  protection  which  nho  has  only  Junt  giren  him.  On  the  Ralade 
ten  nrink  \\w  aomo  rathrr  ovor-aubtle  oriticlnma  (/.  e.,  p.  18-17). 

*  Tho  one  point  of  mincriority  in  this  nart  of  F,  the  anonymity  of  the  lady, 
I  have  aakcd  to  havo  held  in  aunponao  till  later. 

'  Chronoloo]!,  p.  18.  Tho  flrat  lino  ohrlounlr  haa  the  aamc  mranlng  aa  the 
fourth  linn  of  thp  Wife  of  Ralh's  apnriona  "  head-link  "  in  the  I>antdowne  M8., 
"  I  will  noaht  gloae,  hot  aayo  tho  text"  On  thia  conplet,  tee  alao  Lowea  in 
PviU  Mod,  Lang.  Attoc,  u.  856. 
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lines  occupied  with  other  matters.^  The  third  point  in  the  eudiug  ; 
after  the  God's  final  aduiunitiou, 

♦'  with  that  word  my  bokes  gan  I  take, 
And  right  thus  on  my  Logood  gau  I  make  "  (578-9), 

for  which  G  has  (544), 

"  With  that  word  of  sleep  I  gau  a-awako  "  [aic]. 

That  is,  iu  F  Chuuccr  piussus  from  liis  dreaiu-advcntiiroa  in  the 
meadow  to  working  in  hia  own  library,  without  awaking.^  These 
instances  of  the  superiority  of  G  to  F  arc  by  no  menus  all ;  there 
are  many  more  in  which  most  tastes  would  probably  recognize 
improvement.  In  every  case  there  is  a  clear  motive  for  the  change 
if  G  is  the  later ;  in  every  case  there  is  none  if  it  is  not. 

We  now  come  to  the  cases  wliich  show  otiier  than  aBsthetic 
evidence  that  G  is  the  later  version.  The  "  old  fool  "  passages  are 
the  tirst.^  In  G  (258-G2)  Love  remarks  that  Chaucer's  wit  is 
full  cool,  and  adds, 

"  Wei  wot  I  ther-by  thou  bcginncftt  dole 
As  olde  foles,  whan  hir  spirit  I'ayleth  " ; 

and  later  that  (314-5) 

"  thou  reneyed  hast  my  lay, 
As  othore  olde  foles  many  a  day," 

for  which  F  has  "  other  wrccches  "  (337).'*  Now,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  Chaucer's  only  other  references  to  his  own  elderly 
years  are  in  tlie  CunqjlairU  of  Venus  (76-8),  where  ho  says  that  age 

'  Lcgouis  thinks  the  gioator  clearness  of  0  a  mark  of  priority,  ami  the 
oljscurity  of  F  a  rusult  of  condensation  (p.  61,  note  ;  Koch  agrees  witli  him, 
Enyl.  Sliut,  xxx.  457-8  ;  cf.  )uh.  ChroiwL,  83,  and  Hlnz,  p.  236).  IJut  there 
is  no  indication  iu  either  prologue  that  Chauctir  was  trying  to  condense — 
certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  ekarness.  The  notion  that  he  was  rests  only 
on  the  bupjiosition  that  Love  is  Richard  II.,  and  that  F  570-7  is  an  expressiou 
of  the  royal  desire  for  brevity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this,  especially 
since,  instead  of  being  shorter  than  0,  F  is  34  lines  longer. 

■'*  Legouis  curiously  ignores  this  con-iideratit)U,  and  thinks  F  578  superior 
because  it  returns  to  the  books  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  J'roloijue 
(p.  65).  I  may  compare  a  similar  change  in  the  Cou/wsioJmfiJi^w.  Though, 
in  both  of  Gower's  versions  of  the  eml,  the  departure  of  Venus  is  mentioned, 
that  of  Genius  is  ignored  except  in  the  revised  version  (Macaulay,  vol.  iii., 
p.  467). 

^  The  point  was  first  made  by  ten  Brink  {Untjl,  Slud.,  xvii.  14  ;  and  bee 
Lowes,  XX.  782-7). 

*  Cf.  G  400-1  (nothing  corresponding  iu  F) : 

"  Whyl  he  was  yong,  he  kopte  your  cstat, 
I  not  wher  he  be  now  a  rcnegat." 
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]\M  iluUod  liim  nml  tnkon  r\wf\y  liis  Rubtloty ;  nnd  in  tho  Envny  to 
Scogan  (27,  31-5,  3G-42).^  Thosn  two  pooms  thoro  (\ro  good  rcMoiw 
for  dating  botwpon  1300  and  1400.'  LoRouin  (pp.  G3-4)  finds 
RTound  for  chango  from  tho  O-form  in  tho  fact  that  horo  Ix»vo  falls 
bolow  tho  dignity  of  a  god ;  but  I  think  this  ronflon  would  hardly 
havo  appoalod  to  Chaucor,  who  enjoys  nothing  hotter  than  putting 
down  tho  mighty  from  thoir  seatn  as  witnosa  tho  colloquial  dia- 
courflo  of  tho  o:\gIo  in  tho  Ifoune  nf  Fame,  or  of  Pinto  and  Pro- 
Rorpina  in  tho  Mrrrhnnffi  Talc  Logouia  also  asflumra  with  Skoat 
(III.  xxii.)  tlmt  tho  roviaion  occurred  very  shortly  after  tho  flrat 
draft,  an  assumption  which  is  made  very  unlikoly  by  tho  extent  of 
tho  altoraliona.'  Ton  Brink  points  out  that  whon  Chaucor  wrote 
tho  first  voraion  (whichovor  that  ia)  he  was  not  old  enough  to  use 
such  language  even  in  joke.*  Of  course  the  romnrka  are  jocose ; 
but  since  tho  only  conceivable  reason  for  omitting  such  good  and 
characteristic  linos — scnsitivoncaa — ia  negatived  by  all  that  we  know 
of  Chaucer's  character  and  jiractico,  tho  most  reasonable  Inference 
ia  that  0  waa  written  long  enough  after  F  for  Chartcor  to  have  come 
to  make  fun  of  his  own  advancing  years. 

F  537-40  and  O  ri25-7  form  a  caao  whore  the  superiority  of  F 
actually  suggosta  that  G  is  tho  later.     F  roada  : 

'*  Than  aoydo  Love,  '  a  ful  grot  negligence 
Wa-a  hit  to  thoo,  tliat  ilko  tymo  thou  made 
"  Hyd,  Abaolon,  thy  treaaea,"  in  balade. 
That  thou  forgoto  hir  in  thy  song  to  sotte  '  "  ; 

for  which  G  has  : 

"  '  a  ful  grot  negligence 
Waa  hit  to  thee,  to  write  unatedfastnesse 
Of  women,  aith  thou  knowest  hir  goodno^ao.'  " 

Ni'i/llgcnrp  is  aa  distinctly  tho  right  word  in  F  as  it  is  the  wrong  one 
in  G.  Tlio  lino  in  which  it  occurs  is  tho  last  of  a  long  passage 
in  which  probably  only  one  of  the  differences  between  the  versions 
is  due  to  Chaucor ;  to  alter  the  word  would  have  required  recasting 

'  Tlio  romnrk  in  thn  I/oiue  qf  Farm  (096)  nwd  hanlly  b«  conslderfd. 

»  On  Veniu,  BTo  .Skent  I.  86  ;  on  Seogan,  8ke»t  I.  656-7,  »nd  0.  L. 
KiltrodKO,  Hnrvnrd  Sludien  and  Nolti.  1.  116-7  i  on  both  In  oonnsction  with 
the  year  of  Chauccr'n  birth,  Lounubjiry'i  StudUi.  I.  S6-42.  In  partial  aniwer 
to  Lounsbury,  I  may  point  oat  that  Janaary  in  tho  iftrcKant'i  Tedi  li  rf gtnled 
■•  nn  old  man  at  tixty. 

•  8flo  p.  122  below. 

*  Ena\.  Shut.,  xriL  10  |  cf.  Ko«pp«l,  LUtraturblaU,  189S,  p.  Bl  :  and  Kooh, 
Chronelofy,  p.  82. 

HBV.  CH.  H 
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of  the  whole  couplet  of  which  it  lb  one  of  the  rhymeti.  If  Chaucer 
wrote  G  first,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the  change  he  made  in  the 
later  lines  exactly  fitted  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word,  while  if  F 
is  the  earlier  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  to  alter  iU' 

In  F,  among  the  parting  injunctions  of  Love,  is  the  line  (562) : 

"  Make  the  metres  of  hem  as  the  leste." 

Is  not  this  assuredly  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Chaucer  is  using  a 
metre  new  to  English  poetry  1  *  I  have  already  nhown  that  this 
cannot  be  the  first  poem  in  which  Chaucer  used  the  decasyllabic 
couplet,  but  no  doubt  it  was  the  iirst  one  published.  Such  an 
allusion  is  certainly  loss  surprising  in  a  first  version  than  in  a  second  ; 
if  a  long  interval  elapsed  between,  this  line  almost  proves  F  the 
earlier. 

There  are  several  passages  which  suggest  that  F  is  the  earlier  and 
G  the  later  by  certain  points  of  connection  with  earlier  or  later  works 
of  Chaucer's.  This  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the 
introductory  portion  of  the  Prologue,  liut  the  most  important 
coses  of  parallels  to  earlier  and  later  works  are  the  only  two  long 
passages  that  are  confined  each  to  one  version. 

In  F  153-187,  the  digression  on  the  birds,  the  first  part  is 
strongly  in  the  style  of  i\\Q  Roiaance  of  the  Ruse  and  the  Parliament 
of  Fowls, ^  with  its  (quite  superfluous)  characterization  of  an  indi- 
vidual bird,  its  vows  of  constancy,  and  its  allegory  ;  it  is  a  digression 
from  a  digression,  with  an  impertinent  quotation  from  Aristotle.  The 
passage  is  so  irrelevant  that  Mr.  Bilderbeek  *  has  found  it  necessary 
to  fill  it  with  political  allegory.  It  alone  would  suggest  that  the 
version  which  omits  it  is  the  later, — it  is  surely  not  very  likely  to 
have  been  added  on  revision,  especially  if  the  revision  was  made 
a  considerable  time  after  the  first  writing,  and  most  especially  if  in  the 
Canterbury-period.  But  it  is  less  significant  than  the  second  pas- 
sage,* G  267-31 2,  where  Love  asks  Chaucer  why  he  has  not  written 
of  good  women,  and  declares  that  ho  might  have  found  many  such 

'  Cf.  Lowea,  in  Puhl.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.,  xx.  799. 

'^  Cf.  Lowea,  p.  814,  whose  alternative  suggestion  seems  to  me  hardly 
possible. 

=*  Cf.  Skeat's  notes,  III.  295-6. 

■•  Pp.  101-3.  His  interpretation  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  ;  it  is  vague,  and 
touches  the  passage  at  only  a  few  jHiints.  It  is  so  easy  to  construct  ex  post/acto 
allegories  (as  witness  the  procedure  of  the  ShakspiMc-Hacon  fanatics,  and,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  Tasso  and  of  the  admirers  of  Ariosto)  that  it  seems  to 
me  they  should  be  submitted  to  a  very  austere  criticism. 

"  Tliis  argument  is  developed  from  ten  Brink's,  in  Unyl.  Htud.,  xvii.  15-16. 
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in  Vftloriun,  Tit\ifl,  Clamlian,  Joromo,  Ovid,  and  Vincont.  Only  one 
rcnaon  worth  monfioning  why  Chiuccr  bIioiiM  Imvo  omitted  this 
pjiflflARo  in  RiipROfltod  by  thoBo  who  think  F  tlio  later  vorfllon  ; 
Logouin  (p.  G3)  Ihinkfl  thin  piwaago  a  vorboso  j>odr\ntio  aornion.* 
We  nmy  like  tho  pnsflft^o  or  wo  mny  not, — in  itnolf  it  in  not  much 
bottor  thnn  tho  vorflon  on  tho  birdn  which  fl  Inckn ;  but  it  fonnB  nn 
integral  pnrt  of  tho  ponm,  which  tho  other  docs  not,  l)y  adding 
force  to  Lovo'fl  rebuke.  Ar  to  tho  charge  of  potlnntry,  the  Middle 
Ages  took  a  view  diflorent  from  oura  of  appeals  to  authority,  even  of 
ft  iliflplay  of  learning,  and  no  criticiflm  can  do  mcdircval  litoroturo 
juaticn  which  dinrcgardB  thifl  fact ;  tho  great^vnt  of  all  niedimval 
poct,<«  ifl  full  of  direct  citation  of  Arisfotle  and  tho  theologians. 
Chancer  ubcb  tho  practice  with  humorouB  efToct  in  tho  iVwnV 
Pncift'ii  TtiJc,  but  that  ho  wan  far  from  meaning  to  ridicule  it 
is  shown  by  tho  diRCOurso  on  ancient  chaste  horoinen  with  which 
Dorigen  aflsuagca  her  grief.^  With  this  latter  paRsage  tho  one 
in  (pieation  has  much  in  common,  in  source,  tone,  and  rontent — 
enough  to  link  it  rather  to  Chaijcor'a  later  work  than  to  his  earlier ; 
and  it  is  certainly  more  in  place. 

B»)t  it  ia  also  important  to  observe  tho  authora  whom  Chaucer 
names  here.  Wo  mny  at  once  disregiird  Ovid,  with  whom  ho  shows 
familiarity  throughout  hia  literary  career ;  Claudian,  to  whom  he 
refers  in  the  Hnufc  of  Ffime  ;  and  Titus,  no  doubt  Livy,  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  familiar  through  Le  Roman  do  la  liofe, 
and  whom  ho  quotes,  not  necessarily  at  first  hand,  in  the  Legend  of 
Lurretia  and  in  tho  Book  of  the  Duchc»e.  Vincont  of  Beauvais,' 
it  has  been  supposed,  or  else  Jernmp  agaimt  Jovinian,  is  quoted  on 
tho  use  of  a  hytcna's  gall  to  euro  blindness  in  Fortune,  35-6,  a 
poem  of  wholly  uncertain  date  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
of  tho  source  of  an  idea  like  this,  and  moreover  this  poem  may  bo  a 
translation.*.  Chaucer  possibly  quotes  Vincont  in  the  Nun'(t  Piie$('t 
Tnle,  4354,  and  probably  in  tho  Wife  nf  Bath't,  1195.  So  far  as 
evidence  goes,  then,  Vincent  ia  associated  with  the  period  of  the 

'  flee  also  Koch,  Chronology,  p.  89  ;  nil(lerlx«ck,  n.  88. 

'  FranJcl.  T.,  1364-46fl.  A  iimlUr  lint  and  tflitconnie,  undfr  not  dU- 
nhnilar  circumstance*,  Is  to  bo  found  In  Boccaccio's  FiammfUa  (Moatier, 
Fiorcncp,  1829  ;  toI.  ri.,  pp.  181-99).  The  whole  eiffhth  chapter  ia 
occupied  t)y  a  soliloquy,  in  which  Flammetta  cites  and  awelli  on  two  or 
three  dozen  antique  heroine*,  in  order  to  eontoU  hervalf  for  her  dlaappolnt«d 
lore. 

*  Bee  Lonnshury'i  StwlU$,  ii.  879-80. 

MWrf.,p.29«. 
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Oanterbury  Tale».  Ab  to  Valerius,  it  is  not  quite  certain  who 
is  meant,  for  Cliaucer  mentions  three  of  the  name.  It  is  certainly 
not  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  author  of  the  Anjonauticou}  Skoat 
thinks  it  is  Walter  Map's  Dmucisiu  Valerii  ad  Rujiiium,^  which  he 
mentions  or  quotes  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Proloijue  and  the 
Aferchant's  Tale.^  Kooppel  and  Lounsbury  *  think  it  is  Valerius 
Maxiinus,  who  elsewhere  is  quoted  only  in  the  Wi/ts  Tale  and 
Prologue,  and  perhaps  in  the  Ntm's  Priesfn  Tale  and  the  Monk's 
Talefi  Though  the  last  has  somotimes  been  thought  earlier  than 
the  Leijend,  this  has  certainly  not  been  proved,  arul  later  I  hope  to 
go  very  far  toward  disproving  it."  Certainly  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Valerius  Maximus^  is  distinctly  associated  with  a  subsequent 
j^riod.  With  the  work  of  Map  the  case  is  still  stronger. 
Jerome  against  Jovinian  Chaucer  uses  or  mentions  only  here 
and  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  so  far  as  present  information  goes, 
and  except  for  one  or  two  possible  cases.  The  first  is  the  almost 
nugatory  one  mentioned  already,  in  which  in  Fortune  he  may  quota 
either  this  work  or  Vincent  of  Beauvais  ;  the  second  is  a  quotation 
from  either  Jerome  or  John  of  Salisbury  ^  in  The  Former  Aye  (33), 

»  Cf.  L.  O.  \y.,  1457-8  ;  T.  and  C,  V.  8. 

"  In  Map's  De  Nuyia  Curialium  (Camden  Society,  1850),  pp.  142-62. 

•'  See  Lounsbury,  ii.  367-70  ;  Kocpucl,  An>jlia,  xiii.  181-3. 

*  Aiiglia,  xiii.  182  ;  HUuliea,  ii.  276. 

*  Lounsbury,  Stiuliea,  ii.  273-6.  Miss  K.  0.  Poteraeu  {Sources  of  the 
X.  P.  T.,  llostun,  1898  ;  j)n.  110, 117)  sliows  that  tlio  two  cxemplu  in  .V.  F.  T. 
4174-4294  may  be  from  neither  Cicero  nor  Valerius  directly,  but  may  come  from 
the  latter  through  Robert  Holkot'a  Super  Lihros  Sapientiw.  Professor  Brij^ht 
(Mud.  Lang.  Xotcs,  ix.  241)  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  Valerius  is  quoted  in 
H.  F.  516.  The  Elcanw  to  whom  a  marvellous  dream  is  attributed  he  thinks 
is  Hamilcar,  whoso  dream  as  to  the  taking  of  Syracuse  is  narrated  in  a  few 
lines  by  Valerius  in  book  L  7,  8.  IJut  such  a  monstrous  corruption  as  this 
seems  hardly  probable  in  late  written  tradition.  I  fear  that  we  nmst  aj^ree 
that  this  reference  is  still  unexplained.  The  conjecture  that  there  might  be 
something  to  explain  it  in  the  romance  of  Esamor  is  negatived  by  an  examin- 
ation of  tlmt  poem  kindly  undertaken  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Hamilton. 

•*  Hee  pp.  164-172  below. 

'  I  agree  with  Koeppcl  and  Lounsbury  that  CJJiaucer  probably  refers  to  him. 
In  falerii  Miuiiiii  fuctonun  dicloruni'iuc  lucmonibiliuin  libti  ix.  (Curiae 
Regnit,  1799),  iii.  2,  "Do  furtitudine  "  praises  Portia,  wife  of  Brutus  ;  iv.  6, 
"  De  amore  conjugali  "  again  praises  her,  and  also  Julia,  daugiUer  of  Cit-sar, 
and  others  ;  vi.  1,  "  Do  pudicitia  "  praises  Lucrctia  and  others,  mainly  severe- 
minded  men;  vi.  7,  "Do  tide  uxorum  erga  maritos"  praises  the  wives 
of  Scipio  Afrioimus,  Q.  Lucretius  and  Lontulus.  Cf.  Krencli,  p.  67,  whose 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  these  authoi-s,  however,  is  very  unsutistactory.  The 
work  of  Map  praises,  to  be  sure,  Lucretia,  Penelu[)e,  and  the  .Sabine  women  ; 
but  immediately  adds,  "  Amice,  imlla  est  Lucretia,  nulla  iVnclope,  nulla 
Sabina  ;  omnes  time"  (p.  145),  An  allusion  to  this  book  by  the  God  of  Love 
could  be  explained  only  as  a  laauvaiie  plaminterie. 

"  The  Rev.  W.  W.  NVoulli'(»ndie  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  proved  Chaucer 
not  to  have  known  the  Fulycratin/s  (Ch,  Soe.  Esmius,  295-8). 
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n  ]yoci\a  of  unknown  (Into,  which  cannot  ho  ABniinipd  to  bo  contem- 
pornncouB  with  tho  lioethiw.  What  has  usually  been  deemed  a 
third  UNO  of  Joronio  occurfl  in  botli  forms  nf  this  very  prologue — 
tho  mention  of  "  Marciiv  Cfttoun  "  iw  i\  "  Good  Womnn  "  in  tho 
Ikliide.  But  I  hftvo  tried  to  show  elpowhcro  thnt  Ruch  ia  very 
unlikely  to  Imvo  been  her  eoiirco,  and  that  she  is  mo>t  likely  derived 
from  tho  Dirinr  Couird}/,  where  tho  poets  meet  Marcia  the  wife 
of  Cato  in  Limbo,  and  in  Piirj^'atory  appeal  to  tho  husband  in  her 
name.*  There  is  no  evidenro,  therefore,  that  Chaucer  was  familiar 
with  any  of  St.  Jerome's  workw  before  tho  time  of  tho  CanterJniry 
Talrt.^  15ut  then  ho  quotes  from  Jerome  nyaiuitf  Joriuinn  fre- 
quently and  extensively ;  twice  in  the  Pardonrr'n  Inle  (r)Or),  527), 
once  in  the  Manrijilc'n  Tale  (148),  largoly  in  tho  Franldin'i*  Ta!e 
(1367-456),  and  (ns  Kooppel  shows)  in  tho  Wife  of  Bath n  Prologue^ 
\.\\fi  Sumnrr  1^  7'fi/r,  and  i\\G  Merchant' »  Tah'fpaMHtin.^  Now  in  the  G 
prologue  Chaucer  betrays  great  intimacy  with  tho  work  ;  otherwise  it 
is  the  last  thing  which  ho  would  think  of  making  I/)vo  qtutte,  and 
vhile  the  other  authors  are  barely  mentioned  ho  haa  twenty-four 
lines  on  Jerome's  work.  Does  not  this  fact  poiut  to  a  period  when 
he  was  especially  familiar  with  iti  Therefore  of  the  six  authors 
mentioned  we  have  found  three  to  bo  more  or  loss  distinctly  and 
oraphatically  associated  witii  tho  Cantirbury-period.* 

The  only  two  long  passages,  therefore,  which  are  each  found  in 
only  one  version  are  unambiguous  in  their  testimony.  That  in  F  is 
likely  to  havo  been  written  relatively  early  in  Chaucer's  pootic  career, 
because  it  resembles  in  tone  several  of  his  earlier  works  ;  and  might 
well  bo  omitted  on  revision  because  it  is  a  digression.  That  in  0, 
on  the  other  hand,  performs  a  function  in  tho  narrative,  and  by  its 
character  and  by  the  authors  to  whom  it  refers  associatoa  itself  with 
Chaucer's  later  work. 

A  somewhat  similar  argument  may  bo  based  on  tho  mention  in  0 
only,  among  Chaucer's  own  works,  of  the  book, 

'  Ii\/.,  IV.  128  ;  Purg.,  I.  78-81.     8eo  Mod.  PhiM.,  ill.  888-70. 

•  He  nuotM  him  iCTcml  times  in  the  Pan.  T.,  which  may  mtedat^  most  of 
the  C.  T.  ;  but  it  is  ccrfuinly  a  translation. 

»  See  Pkfat'i  Index  of  authorn  ;  Lonnsbury'i  Studxa,  II.  292-7  ;  Koeppel, 
Anglia,  xiil.  174-81.  One  cannot  help  fancying  that  Chancer  fir«t  liecame 
familiar  with  this  work  when  he  waa  planning  and  writing  W.  B.  P.  8e« 
also  pp.  202,  209,  212  below. 

*  Or  courae  this  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  know  aome  of  them  earlier, 
hut  the  inference  ia  Jnxtiflabln  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  all  of 
them. 
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•*  •  Of  the  Wreched  Engendring  of  Mankuide,' 
As  man  may  in  poi)e  Innocent  y-finde."  ^ 

Professor  Lowes  ^  is  no  more  assuredly  right  in  rejecting  the 
biographical  rciisons  for  dating  this  work  in  the  late  eighties  than 
in  deducing  a  late  date  from  the  use  of  it  in  the  Man  of  Laio'$ 
Prolorjus  and  Tale,^  and  the  Pardoiier's  Tale,  and  also  iii  dwelling 
on  the  improbability  of  Chaucer's  mentioning  it  here  unless  he  had 
just  produced  it. 

This  finishes  the  evidence  on  the  question  of  priority,  save 
for  the  three  mutters  which  I  iiave  been  holding  in  solution. 
Aside  from  them,  points  of  suijcriority  in  F  are  negligible.  The 
indications  that  G  is  the  lutur,  on  the  other  hand,  are  many  and 
various,  and  by  no  possibility  which  I  can  conceive,  oven  granted 
that  individually  they  arc  sometimes  small,  can  they  be  explained 
away.  Considerations  of  merit  and  of  litorury  relations  both  lend 
strong  support  to  the  crucial  evidence  supplied  by  Lowes'  demon- 
stration of  the  closer  connection  of  F  with  certain  French  models. 
It  remains  for  me  to  attempt  the  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  the 
old  and  orthodox  theory  of  a  j)er8onal  compliment  to  the  (jueen 
paid  through  Prologue  F,  and  removed  from  G  ;  which  I  believe 
will  account  for  all  the  respects  in  which  the  latter  seems  inferior 
to  the  former. 


§  2.  Its  Connection  loith  the  Queen. 

The  theory  which  I  propose  as  to  a  connection  between  the 
Legend  of  Good  Wotnen  and  the  queen  is  largely  the  old  one ;  but 
I  can  offer  new  evidence  for  it,  and  make  a  new  application  of  it. 
I  believe  : — That  Chaucer  uses  the  daisy  and  Alcustis  expressly  as 
vehicles  for  his  personal  tribute  to  Queen  Anne ;  that  accordingly 
the  personal  devotion  expressed  in  F  was  meant  and  understood  as 
a  compliment  to  her  ;  that  the  writing  of  the  whole  Legend  was  a 

>  It  also  seems  odd  that  if  F  is  the  later,  Chaucer  should  at  once  omit  this 
work  and  substitute  hohjnease  for  besinesst  just  before.  Legouis  takes  an 
opposite  view  (p.  68). 

*  Putl.  Med.  Lang.  Assoc.,  xx.  790-4.  The  force  of  the  argumont  was 
admitted  by  even  Koch  (Chronol.,  86),  but  later  he  changed  his  mind  {Engl. 
Stud.,  XXX.  i57).     And  of.  Legouis,  66. 

*  Cf.  pp.  181-2  below.  I  show  on  p.  214  that  the  passage  in  JK  B.  P.  is 
perhaps  due  to  Gower's  Mirour.  Another  connection  between  G  and  M.  L.  T. 
(pointid  out  by  Koeppel,  Herrig's  Arckiv,  Ixzxiv.  411)  is  that  G  312,  629 
pamlk'l  M.  L.  T.  701-2. 
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tftsk  imposed,  in  a  light  vein,  by  her ;'  tlmt  tlio  revision  of  the 
rrnloijnr  wnn  nmdo  nftfr  l\er  donth  ;  nnd  thftt  all  tho  paflHftf^oH  in  it 
which  defiiiitrly  rccnllrd  tlio  enrlior  connection  with  hor  wore 
carefully  excised,  probahly  out  of  considemtion  to  hor  husband's 
feelings.  Put  thus  bnldly,  this  may  well  sound  rash  and  gratui- 
tous ;  but  I  Iwliovo  Ihoro  is  excellent  ovidonco  for  all  of  it,  and 
that  tluiB  alono  can  tho  facts  bo  explained. 

Tyrwhitt  first  showed  tho  connection  with  Queen  Anno  made  by 
tho  couplet  (F'j  496-7)  in  wliich  Alccstis  instructa  the  jwet  to 
present  tho  finished  work  to  tho  queen,  "at  Kltham,  or  at  Sheno."' 
Ton  Brink  in  1870  suggested'  that  tho  queon  was  celebrated  by 
moans  of  llio  daisy  and  Alcestis,  and  that  tho  whole  was  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  her  for  having  secured  for  Chaucer  in  February, 
138r),  permission  to  discharge  his  custom-houso  duties  through  a 
deputy.  Till  1903  this  view  was  accepted  by  everybody  (I  Ixjliove) 
who  expressed  himself  in  print  on  tho  subject ;  by  Dr.  Fumivall 
((h)ublfully)  in  1871,*  by  Professor  Skcat  in  1894  and  earlier,*  by 
Dr.  Koch  in  1890,«  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  in  1901,^  and  by 
Pn)fopsor  Hilderbock  in  1902.'  In  ono  of  tho  last  nrliclos  he 
over  wrnto,''  ten  Ilrink  kept  this  date  for  tho  first  version  of  tho 
Prologue  and  for  tho  legends,  and  therefore  evidently  hi^ld  to  tho 
theories  on  which  tho  dato  rested.  But  in  1903  I  showed'"  that, 
since  tho  i>etitinn  that  Chaucer  might  bo  allowed  a  dej)uty  was 
signed  by  Robert  do  Vero,  ICarl  of  Oxford,  it  was  he  and  not  the 
queen  who  was  Chaucer's  si>onsor  in  this  matter,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  such  oxtornal  reason  for  connecting  tho  Legend  with 
tho  date  1385,  or  with  tho  quoon.  My  conclusions  have  been 
almost  universally  accepted."   But  ProfeBsor  Lowes,"  acting  In  part 

»  In  thin  point  1  slightly  modify  my  csrlier  article  on  L.  0.  fV.  (Mod. 
rhilol.,  I.  320). 

'  (\  r.  (1830),  I.  clxi.  Ho  jK)inted  ont  that  we  must  therefore  date  the 
poem  not  earlier  than  1382,  when  Richard  II,  married. 

•  Shi/iirn,  ]iji.  147  ff.  A  lint  of  tho«o  who  have  accepted  the  idontitlcatioii 
of  AhoRtid  ami  Amie  in  given  by  Lowea,  Piibl,  Mod.  Lang.  Annoc.y  xix.  (J6(}  ; 
l)Ut  add  lyRouin,  p.  69.  Tho  daiiiy  wm  alwavi  bclioTcd  to  moan  wmo  llfing 
woman  ;  SnoRht  in  1602  (n.  b.  vi.  bi$)  stated  tnat  it  typified  Princeae  Margaret. 

«   Trinl  Foreuvrrig,  pp.  26,  106.  Mil.  xix. 

•  Chnmftiogjf,  44-6. 

•  Glob«  Chfiuar,  x\r,  i  of.  Chaueer  Primer,  96-8. 
'  Bilderbeck,  Chavez  $  L.  0.   ff..  p.  88,  note. 

•  Engl.  Stud.,  xrii  \9.  Cf.  ftliO  hU  I{i$t4yry  of  English  LiUraiurt  (1808), 
11.  110-18.  '»  Mod.  Philol.,  1.  824-9. 

"  By  Lowet,  Publ.  Mod.  Lnng.  A$»oc,  xix.  670  ;  (appetenlly)  hy  French, 
The  Problem  of  (Kt  Tiro  Prologwt  (Baltimore,  1906),  p.  SI  j  by  Koch,  Engl, 
mud.,  Kxivi.  141-8.    Hoot  ruJeoU  them  (p.  141).  '■  L.  e..  660-76. 
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on  my  evidence,  goes  so  far  as  to  reject  all  connection  between  the 
queen  and  the  apparent  symbol  ism  of  Prologue  F.  Herein  I 
l>elieve  be  goes  too  far,  and  that  his  and  my  opinion  that  F  in  the 
earlier  version  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  orthodox  view  as  to 
the  queen  and  the  Prologue. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  surface  appearance  of  the  two  versions. 
That  some  living  woman  is  symbolized  by  the  daisy  und  by 
AJcestis  in  F,  and  not  in  G,  beems  a  plausible  and  almost  inevitable 
conjecture.  In  their  treatment  of  the  daisy,  the  contrast,  as  to 
personal  devotion,  between  the  two  versions  can  hardly  bo 
exaggerated.  In  G  this  devotion  finds  distinct  expression  only  in 
lines  40-8,  55-60,  92,  511-12;  in  F,  however,  in  40-8,  50.-9, 
60-72,  82-96,  103-111,  115-17,  180-7,  201-2,  211,  523-4. 
Again,  it  is  expressed  in  F  with  a  warmth  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  other  version.  Consider,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing lines  peculiar  to  F  : 

"  Ther  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  ly  ve  "  (59) ; 

"The  herte  iu-with  my  sorowful  brest  yow  dredeth. 
And  loveth  so  sore,  that  ye  ben  verrayly 
The  maistresso  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  I  "  (86-8) ; 

"  Jfy  besy  gost  .... 
Conetreyned  me  with  so  gledy  desyr. 
That  in  my  herte  I  fele  yit  the  fyr"  (103-6). 

All  this  language,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  used  toward  the  daisy. 
In  linea  69-83  ho  appeals  to  lovers  to  help  him  praise  the  flower, 
and  apologizes  to  them,  instead  of  to  the  indefinite  •'  folk  "  of  G, 
for  repeating  their  words.  Three  small  points  may  be  especially 
noted :  in  F  ho  writes 

•*  in  the  honour 

Of  love,  and  eek  in  service  of  the  Hour"  (81-2), 
inG 

"  in  forthering  and  honour 

Of  hem  that  either  serven  leef  or  flour"  (69-70) ; 

he  is  kneeling  by  the  daisy  in  F  (308)  when  the  procession  enters 
and  surrounds  him — *'  faste  by  under  a  bente "  in  G  (234) ;  and 
only  in  the  former  does  the  God  of  Love  call  the  daisy  his  flower 
(316,  318),  or  his  relic  (321).  Finally,  there  is  no  mistaking  in 
F  the  human  symbolism  of  the  daisy.  This  appears  first  in  the 
pronouns  used  in  speaking  of  it.     In  G,  hit  is  used  in  49,  52-3, 
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n\u\  fhc  only  in  95  (which  rcndfl  prnctimlly  tho  Hnmo  in  F) ;  in  F 
hit  irt  ns.Ml  in  40,  52,  50,  02,  05,  111,  117,  183,  hut  nhr  {hir)  in 
53,  03,  01,  84,  18G-7,  nnd  i/ow  (//c,  your)  in  80-7,  89,  92,  03,  94, 
OB.  Although  thn  chnngo  to  tho  Rccond  person  is  iluo  to  tho  fnct 
timt  Chaucer  la  trnnshling  hero  from  the  FHoHtrafo,^  whilo 
lloccuccif)  unen  tho  ningulftr  fu,  Clmucer  changra  to  tho  more 
reverent  plurnl.'  Tlio  poraonnl  symbolism  flhows  nmrkodly  in  the 
USD  of  such  i<xproH«ions  toward  tho  daisy  n»  maixtriwc  (88),  laily 
notT)ri/np  (94  ;  rf.  271-5,  where  similar  lunguago  is  used  of 
Alccstis,  in  F  oidy),  rrf/ih/  ijod^  (05  ;  cf.  the  whole  passage,  83  ■ 
DO),  ilm  jIdui'  *tr>  i/nnt/,*  no  frcHh  of  hcwc  (104), — all  of  which 
are  unparalleled  in  (i.  In  contrast  to  this  reiteration,  intensity 
iintl  tniqueslionahle  inner  meaning,  wo  have  in  G  only  the 
minimum  of  devotion  necessary  to  justify  tho  intro<luction  of  tho 
daisy  at  all.''  As  to  Alceslis,  she  in  explicitly  identified  with  tho 
daisy  in  both  versions  (0  409-500,500-7;  F  511-12,518-10), 
and  in  gralitudo  for  her  protection  is  highly  extolled  for  her  beauty 
and  goodness  ;  but  in  F  Chaucer's  devotion  to  her  is  slightly  more 
pronounced  (cf.  270-5,  not  in  0)."  Thoro  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
all  Ihceo  dilTeienccs  wero  deliberate ;  either  Chaucer  introduced 
human  symbolism  and  an  appearnnco  of  warm  fueling  into  a  iwem 
originally  without  a  sign  of  either,^  or  else  ho  cut  them  out  of  a 
poem  that  had  had  both. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  sift  out  tho  reasons  for  tho  imprei- 
sion  of  personal  feeling  which  F  gives  as  opposed  to  G,  because  it 
brings  tho  issue  to  a  head.  Ijut  now  how  is  it  all  to  1x)  interpreted! 
Lowes  says  this  feeling  is  all  literary  convention,  and  directed  to 
Chaucer's  ideal  mistress  Alccstis;  "all  these  assumwl  allusions  of 
Chaucer  to  the  Queen  are  nothing  whatever  but  translations  of  such 

'  flco  Tvowrd,  Pnbl,  Mod.  Lnn{f.  ^iK^nc.,  xlx.  619. 
'  Kvidontly  lio  wonM  not  thou  hl«  <niPon. 

^  Skcixt  (III.  xxiii)  glowies  tills  plimso  by  lino  387,  where  Alcestl*  mti 
that  lordn  (Bkcat  errs  In  saying  kiiup)  arc  "halfgmltlps  in  this  world  here. 

•  Tho  qnrcn  was  twenty  at  tho  prolmblo  dato  of  tho  F  rrolomie. 

•  Chauror  oxprcssos  loTO  for  tho  daisy  only  once  (42-4),  ana  in  the  plural 
{IfitM  Jlourft). 

•  In  F  Alccstis  Bocms  to  bo  tho  vohlolo  for  Chaucer'sTonorttlon  toward  the 
qnoon,  and  the  daisy  for  his  "courtly  loTf." 


'  8o  FumlTall  (Trial  Foreirord*,  r.  106).     flkodt  (III.   xiii.)  thinks  that 

!'ml>oliwa, 
s  such  a  procedure  highly  Improbable,  and  not 


even  in  0  tho  queen  was  symlwlixed,  but  so  Inadequat/'ly  that  Chaucer  at 


onlv  docs  it  represent  Chaucer  as  singularly  helplesa  and  inent,  out  if  we 
ha(i  only  Tendon  0  we  should  be  unable  to  detect  more  symbolism  than  th« 
relation  between  the  daisy  and  Atceatis. 
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conventional  expressions  as  form  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
French  |)oenw  lie  was  imitating;"!  all  the  personal  language, 
including  the  louli/  nuvereyne,  he  regards  as  "  commonplaces  taken 
over  bodily  from  the  originals"  in  French  and  Italian,  and  the  use 
of  she  or  Iter  for  the  daisy  is  "  simidy  the  adoption  of  the  convention 
of  the  type."  As  to  this  last  iM)int,  Lowes  disregards  the  obvious 
fact  that  while  elle  is  required  in  French  by  the  grammatical  gender 
of  Hour  and  maryfieriic,  she  in  English  is  wholly  personal.  He  is 
quite  justified  in  saying  that  Chaucer's  other  personal  and  emotional 
language,  and  his  celebration  of  the  daisy,  are  paralleled  in  French 
jwetry ;  and  ho  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject 
by  showing  that  this  alone  cannot  prove  a  c<mnection  with 
the  queen.  But  an  examination  of  all  the  French  poems  in 
question  will  show  that  Chaucer  altogether  outdoes  his  French 
exemplars.  These  poems  may  Ixj  divided  into  two  clashes.  Of 
long  narratives  there  are  two,  Dcschamps'  Lay  de  Francliuc,  and 
Froirisart's  Parcuii/a  d'Amourx,  to  which  Lowes  has  shown  that 
Chaucer  is  deeply  indebted  for  his  plan.  The  lyric  poems  comprise 
Machault's  Dit  de  la  Marguente,  Froissart's  Dittie  de  la  jlour  de 
la  Manjherite,  Le  Juli  mots  de  Mai/,  the  17th  Pastourelle  and  the 
end  of  the  Plaidoine,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  Dcschamps'  baladets. 
Most  of  these  poems  fall  far  behind  Chaucer's  in  intensity  and 
insistency  of  feeling.  Of  all  of  them  the  warmest  devotion  and 
love  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  two  of  the  lyrics ;  elsewhere  courtly 
compliment  is  paid  to  the  flower,  and  devotion  to  the  poet's  lady, 
but  the  two  are  rarely  combined,  as  in  ('haucer.  What  (Jhaucer 
has  really  done  is  to  combine  the  lyric  warmth  of  Machault's  Dit 
and  Froissart's  Dittie  with  the  narrative  schemes  of  Froissart 
and  Deschamps,  introducing  also  an  intensely  personal  passage 
from  Boccaccio's  Filostrato ;  so  that  he  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
outdone  his  models  in  strength  and  personalness  of  feeling.  These 
French  and  Itidian  poems  are  known  to  have  been  addressed 
to  real  ladies,  and  their  strong  language  therefore  had  point  j 
must  we  believe  that  Chaucer  even  went  beyond  them,  yet  had 
no])ody  in  view  nearer  than  a  mythical  Greek  lady?  With  the 
conditions  in  the  later  version  Lowes'  view  would  perfectly  agree ; 
but  it  attributes  to  F,  it  seems  to  me,  tasteless  and  pointless  extrava- 
gance. We  may  well  agree  with  the  God  of  Love  that  Chaucur's  wit 
is  full  cool ;  his  manner  here  would  seem  very  much  out  of  character. 
'  I'M.  M.  L.  A.,  XIX.  (570-1 :  cf.  620-1. 
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But  Lowes  boliovcs'  that  Romo  of  this  Inngimgo  would  Imnlly  fit 
the  qucpn  oillinr ;  that  an  idcntificntinn  of  the  dainy  and  AIcpsUb 
witli  tho  qupon  involvcn  offoiiccs  nj^uitiBt  tnato  nnd  ri'nHnn.     Tho 
qiioRtion  is,  of  cotirBo,  what  wo  mnan  hy  idoiitiliratioii ;  it  hcctiih  to 
nic,  though  this  Ih  a  char^^o   tliat  can    mroly  ho  hroiight  againnt 
riofcftsor  Lowca'  vimvfl,  that  hJH  concoi»tion  of  it  is  rather  hare  and 
hahl.     I    cont'civo   that   Chaucer   winhnd    to    pay   a   gallant   and 
delicate  trihute  to  hifl  queon  ;    that  ho  adopted  a  wcll-rccogiii?,cd 
form,  poetic  praiso  of  tho  daisy,  whicli  at  once  Bot  people  asking 
who  was  really  meant;  his  overt  answer  in  the  poem  ia — Alcrstis ; 
an  answer  which,  considering  contemporary  cuntom  and  tho  strength 
of  his  language,  was  hanlly  quite  satisfying,  yet  took  tho  crude 
edge  ofT  tho  identification  with  tho  queen  ;  tho  moro  suhtlo  answer 
is  indicated  when  Alceslis  herself  says  at  tho  end  that  the  wholo 
completed  poem  is  to  lio  laid  as  a  trihuto  at  tho  feet  of  Anno.     Ho 
that  had  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.     A  lady  is  anlenlly  celebrated 
in  tho  poem,  which  announces  its  own  dedication  and  presentation 
to  a  lady;  must  tlicy  not  in  some  way  >)o  identified  1     8iq>posing 
Chaucer  had  wished  to  celebrate  tho  queon  in  tho  Lrijcn/l  of  (rood 
Women,  how  could  ho  have  done  it  hotter  1     Obviously  tho  daisy 
could  not  be  made  to  speak,  nor  could  ho  bring  Queen  Anno  in 
person  into  tho  poem.     I  shall  suggest  presently  that  the  poem  wns 
probably  destined  to  be  read  at  court ;  what  could  bo  moro  tasteful 
and  clever  than  ('haucor's  method  1     There  had  to  bo   a   human 
understudy  and  intermediary,  and  what  moro  suitable  one  could 
be,  chosen    than    Alceatis,   tho    model   queen   and   devoted    wife, 
who  had  had  for  years  such  a  charm  for  tho  poetl'     This  tacit 
understanding  secured  delicacy,  and  gave  him  freedom ;  ho  might 
express   aa   much   lafria   for   tho   daisy   as   ho   pleased,   and   by 
tho  time   it  had   passed    through  tho  hands  of  Alcestis  to  those 
of   tho  queen  it  had  bocorao  nothing  moro  than  a  proper  dulin. 
I    do  not   think    this   is  over-subtle,  though   of   course   what   it 
makes  explicit  was  in  Chaucer's  mind  in  part  only  implicit ;  and 
it  makes  innocuous  tho  warmth  of  the  affection  which  Chaucer 
expresses.     Considering  that  for   years  poets  had  applied  similar 
language  to  ladies  whom  they  had  not  always  a  right  to  address  so, 

>  Pp.  871-2,  not«. 

•  Cnmcrr  had  alroAdy  sever*!  times,  while  following  a  more  or  lew  common 
late  medifpval  literary  custom,  foreshadowed  hU  collection  of  the  martyr*  of 
lore  and  hil  celehrotion  of  Alreatta.  See  B.  D.,  62-220,  880-1,  728-41, 
1080-7  1  r  C,  V.  1627-88,  1777-8  ;  H.  F.,  389-882,  888-426. 
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and  confiidoriug  the  freo  luannen  of  tho  time,  the  cuHtoms  of 
"  courtly  love,"  and  the  familiar  sort  of  relations  which  we  are 
coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  had  existed  for  years  hetwoon 
Chaucer  and  the  court,  why  should  not  the  genial  poet  of  forty- 
five  or  80  have  thus  addressed  his  queen  of  twenty)  It  seems 
also  to  make  the  identitication  a  little  too  strict  and  frank  to  see  a 
violation  of  good  taste  in  the  bare  mention  of  Alcestis'  d,eath  and 
going  to  hell  instead  of  her  husband  ;  was  Chaucer  to  ignore  the 
main  element  in  her  story  1  And  the  fact  that  it  is  Alcestis  who 
bids  the  poet  present  the  book  to  the  queen  seems  to  me  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  contradict  such  a  vague  relation  between  the 
two  as  I  have  conceived,  but  rather  to  strengthen  the  probability 
of  it.*  Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  one  passiige  of  the  Protoyue,^ 
quoted  earlier  for  another  reason,  there  is  strong  evidence  for  pre- 
cisely such  an  ill-defined  but  close  connection  of  the  queen  with 
the  poem,  and  its  daisy  and  lady,' as  I  had  conceived  before  I  noted 
this  passage.     After  highly  praising  Alcestis, 

"  Than  seyde  Love,  *  a  ful  gret  negligence 
Was  hit  to  thee,  that  ilke  tyme  thou  made 
"  Hyd,  Absolon,  thy  tresses,"  in  balade, 
Tliat  thou  forgete  hir  in  thy  song  to  sette, 
Sin  that  thou  art  so  grotly  in  hir  detto'"    (537-41). 

Love  believes  that  the  "  my  lady  "  of  the  IJalade  is  another  than 
Alcestis ;  who  is  she  if  not  the  queen  ]  Chaucer  may  have  landed 
himself  in  subtle  difficulties'*  by  his  hypostiitic  union,  but  some 
such  union  he  clearly  made.  Here  he  sacrifices  a  little  poetic 
propriety  in  order  to  make  his  compliment  plainer. 

A  somewhat  close  connection  of  the  Leyend  of  Good  Women 
with  the  court  circle  and  the  queen  is  made  particularly  plausible 
by  the  close  and  familiar  association  with  them  which  we  are 
learning  that  Chaucer  enjoyed.     I  need  only  recall  his  almost  life- 

*  The  substitution  in  G  of  And  in  the  "/  al  loiycvo"  in  F  450,  of  which 
Lowea  (p.  672,  note)  niakea  much,  I  have  little  doubt  is  a  scribal  variation ;  it 
comes  in  a  long  passage  in  which  all  the  variants  uppcnr  to  bo  such,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

-  Cf.  ten  Brink's  not  very  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  passage  in  Engl. 
Stud.,  xvii.  16-18. 

^  Another  one  (it  may  be  thought)  is  that  while  according  to  my  suggestion 
it  was  the  queen  who  had  upbraidrd  Chaucer  for  writing  "the  Rose  and  eek 
Criseyde,"  Alcestis  apologizes  for  his  having  done  so.  Here  it  is  the  God  of 
Love  that  plays  the  queen's  part.  But  a  critic  must  feel  that  this  cold- 
blooded analysis  rather  sjoils  things.  Chaucer's  metliod  here  is  not  only 
intelligible  enough  artistically,  but  is  notably  delicate  and  clever. 
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lonK  connection  with  John  of  Onunt,  nmX  tlie  fnmiliar  rohitioni 
which  Profortsor  KittrctlRO  hnn  shown  to  havo  euhsistod  between 
Chnucor  and  other  niemhom  of  the  court  circle;*  the  frtct  that  pro- 
hiihly  liis  wife  wnn  fliator  to  Kutherinn  Swynfonl,  Jolui'n  niiRtreaB  nnd 
finally  wife  ;  Mint  exactly  m  ho  fell  int«  nuBforttino  in  138G,  when 
rnrlianient  bepan  to  object  to  tho  kin^'fi  appointees,  just  so  his 
proflperily  revived  in  1389,  with  tho  king'fl  return  to  authority;' 
that,  to  flay  nothing  of  many  other  appointtrentn  and  penflions 
from  tho  Crown,  ho  had  boon  sont  to  Franco  in  1378  to  noRotiato 
Richard's  marriage,  and  (aa  I  have  said  olflowhoro)"  porhapfl  hiR  later 
trip  to  Milan  may  have  boon  not  unconnected  with  tho  nmrriago- 
proposals  of  Kichanl  and  Caterina  Visconti ;  finally,  that  ho  wroto 
tho  Parliamnif  nf  FoicJk  to  colobrato  tho  betrothal  of  Richard  and 
Anne,  a  poem  written  in  such  a  light  and  at  times  oven  jocoso  voin 
ns  would  have  been  vory  unsuitable  as  coming  from  tho  pen  of  any 
but  a  real  friend.  I  should  concoivo  Chaucer's  relations  with  the 
.  royal  family,  allowing  for  personal  difTi^rencea,  to  have  l>oon  aomo- 
thing  like  thoao  between  Sir  David  Lyndsay  and  tho  young 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  which  account  for  tho  respectful  familiarity 
which  th(!  former  often  oxpresaes  in  his  poems.  There  is  a  parallel 
to  this  in  tho  admonitory  tone  of  Chaucor's  hala'lr,  Lark  nf  Stcnd- 
fdJititcnn,  obviously  addressed  to  King  Richard. 

For  tho  connection  of  Chaucer  and  tho  Legend  with  tho  quoon, 
and  certainly  with  tho  court  circle,  there  is  eomo  ovidenco  in  tho 
allusions  in  tho  Prolnrjtic  to  tho  Flower  and  Leaf  cult,  which 
Professor  Kittredgo  suggests  imply  some  kind  of  a  court  club.*    In 

'  hfodcrn  Pliihlnrfy,  i.  1  (T. 

"  Within  two  mnntlin  In  carh  raso.  Cf.  llalcs  In  Pkf.  Nat.  Biogr. ,  x.  105  ; 
ihi/l.,  xlviii.  148.  Cliancor's  now  appointmrnt  nocmn  to  havo  been  ronnocted 
rallior  with  thi»  than  with  John  of  (Jaunt'n  return  to  Enfflanil. 

'  Heo  pp.  41-2  ahovo.  Sro  al«o  Li/r  Rrrnnh,  pp.  xxviil.  203,  230.  Othor 
ronnoctions  with  tho  court  aro  his  intimacy  witli  tho  courtier  Riikton 
(pp.  '210-11  lielow),  and  tlio  fact  that  tlie  Karl  of  Oxford  got  him  hid  rn-ttom- 
home  deputy. 

*  MiA.  Phi'M.,  I,  1-2.  Tho  llne»  which  I  qnote  dliow,  according  to  him, 
"that  English  court  society,  In  tho  tlmo  of  Richard  II.,  ontorttlncd  itself  by 
dividing  into  two  amnrons  orders— tho  Leaf  and  tlio  Flower— and  by  discuss- 
ing .  .  .  the  comparative  excellence  of  tho^e  two  emblems  or  of  tho  outlities 
they  typified.  If  wo  call  In  flower's  testimony  also,  we  are  perhaps  justified 
In  supposing  that  the  two  orders  sometimes  appoare<l  In  force,  each  member 
bedecked  with  tho  symbol  to  which  ho  or  sho  had  sworn  •llegiance."  He 
refers  to  Oowcr's  Coi\ffMio  Amnntin  (ed.  by  Macanlay,  vol.  III.,  p.  463),  and  to 
L.  a.  IF.  (O),  «9-70  J  T.  C,  I,  St.  ^  j  Sq.  T.,  272.  The  Daisy  cult,  presumablr 
at  first  Independent,  of  course  was  readily  absorbed  bv  the  other.  It  Is  a  plaosl- 
bio  guess  that  tho  queen  belongtxl  to  tho  order  of  the  Flower,  and  thorofore, 
ctlebratlng  her  u  the  daisy,  Chaucer  It  anxious  to  disclaim  permanent  partisan- 
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spite  of  hig  devotion  to  the  daisy-blossom,  he  is  anxious  lost  he  shall 
be  thought  a  partisan  of  the  Flower  against  the  Leaf,  wl>icb  he 
denies  being  (F,  191-6;  G,  76-80): 

' '  For,  as  to  me,  nia  lever  noon  ne  lother ; 
I  nam  with-holden  yit  with  never  nother. 
Ne  I  not  who  serveth  leef,  ne  who  the  flour  ; 
Wei  brouken  they  hir  service  or  labour  ; 
For  thia  thing  is  al  of  another  tonne. 
Of  olde  story,  er  swich  thing  was  begonne." 

This  sounds  as  if  there  were  some  jocose  mystery  about  it,  and  (as 
Professor  Kittredge  points  out  to  nio)  as  if  Chaucer  had  not  yet 
become  a  member.  Now  the  first  literary  expression  of  the  Daisy 
and  Flower  and  Loaf  cults  aro  in  the  works  of  Machault,  Froissart 
and  Doschamps,  and  further,  one  of  these  poonis,  Froissart's  Friso^i 
Amoureiue,  written  in  1371,  is  addressed  probably  to  Wencoslas  of 
Brabant,  Anno'a  own  cousin,  and  Froissart's  friend  and  patron,  ^ 
The  second  cult  seemingly  developed  among  royal  ladies  connected 
with  France,  and  liually  it  involved  one  of  John  of  Gauut'a  daughters, 
in  1386  or  earlier.^  May  we  not  oven  conjecture  that  it  was  partly 
through  Queen  Anne  that  it  was  introduced  into  England  1  There 
is  some  countenance  for  this  8ugi,'eation  in  the  way  in  which  (Juwer 
mentions  tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf  (VIII,  2407-72);  thy  companies 
of  lovers  wore 

•'  Garlandes  noght  of  o  colour, 

Some  of  the  lef,  some  of  the  flour, 

And  some  of  greto  Perles  were  ; 

Tho  newo  guise  of  Beawnie  there, 

With  sondri  thinges  wel  devised, 

I  sih,  wherof  thei  ben  queintised," 

He  thus  connects  the  Flower  and  Leaf  cult  with  tho  new  Bohemian 
fashions  introduced  by  Queen  Anne. 

Two  or  three  passages  in  the  poem  suggest  that  Chaucer  had  in 
mind  to  read  it  aloud  in  a  circle  of  his  friends,  presumably  at 
court.8     At  the  end  of  tho  Legend  of  Phyllis,  he  says  (2559-61) : 

**Bo  war,  ye  women,  of  your  sotil  fo. 
Sin  yit  this  day  men  may  ensamplo  see ; 
And  trusteth,  as  in  love,  no  man  but  me." 

ubip.  If  the  Leaf  people  wish  to  make  him  a  member,  lie  will  not  decline. 
On  all  thia  cf,  an  article  by  G.  L.  Marsh  in  Mudern  I'kilology,  iv,  121-167. 

*  See  Lowes,  in  I'ubl.  Motl.  Lamj.  Aanoc.,  lix.  GOO, 

"  Kittredge  iu  Mixl.  Philol.,  i,  4. 

'  I  find  Mttther  makes  the  same  suggestion  {Chuucer'a  ProL,  etc.,  xxiii.). 
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In  the  Lrtj^nd  of  Hi/pi^ipylfi  ho  Bays  of  Jnsnn  (1554-5) : 

"  But  in  this  liou'«  if  finy  fals  lover  ho, 
Higlit  an  liim-Bolf  now  doth,  right  so  dido  ho." 

I  lako  this  as  oxplnining  a  plirftno  in  G  85  : 

•*  For  inyn  ontont  is,  or  I  fro  yow  fnre, 
Tho  naked  text  in  Enplish  to  Jcclaro 
Of  nmny  a  story.''  * 

Does  not  this  also  account  for  tho  informal,  colloquial,  jocose  and 
even  frivolous  tono  which  is  moro  strikinp  in  tho  Legpnd^  than  in 
niniost  any  of  Clmuror's  poems,  oven  than  in  the  Canterfrury  Tahn, 
which  are  roprosentod  as  orally  dolivoro<l  t  Does  it  not  especially 
account  for  Chaucer's  jocosely  classinR  himself,  in  O,  among  •'  old 
fools"  (202,  315)1 

It  will  bo  recollected  that  acconling  to  Lydgato  it  was  the  queen 
that  dictated  tho  subject  of  tho  [je(jnvl: 

"  This  poeto  wrotn,  at  tho  request  of  the  quone, 
A  lyOgende,  of  perfitfl  holynesso. 
Of  Good  Women,  to  fynd  out  nyneteno."' 

>  This  paRW»>?o  In  Koopprn  rhlcf  argument  for  believing  tho  0-prologno  meant 
to  ha  tloHveroil    M  ft  Canterbury    Tnh  {LUerntHrhlail,   x\v.,  col.    52).      Of. 

II.  89  above.      Iliit  alluiions  to  the  practice  of  romling  alouil  are  not  uncommon 
n  Cliancor'H  works  ;  see  A.  A,,  106-6  ;   T.C.,  I.  460,  II.  .10,  43,  1761  ;  CI.  T., 
1103;  even  Pars.    T.,  1081  and  Astrolabe,  Prol.,   48.     Cf.   al«o  Loun»bury, 
StMdiej>,  i.  228. 
»  Cf.  tho  end  of  the  Cleopatra  (703-5) : 

"  Now,  or  I  flndc  a  man  thus  trowe  and  stable, 
And  wol  for  lovo  his  deoth  so  fnely  take, 
t  I  pray  god  lat  our  hedcs  never  ako  1  " 

See  also  803,  1070-7,  1383,  1567,  1887,  1893,  2177-80,  2227,  2490-8.  I  mar 
ask,  by  the  way,  whether  the  intimacy  with  Minns  as  infernal  judge  which 
produced  tho  rather  sup<'rfluous  apostroi>he  to  liltn  in  one  of  tho  al)ove  pftssages, 
1880-8,  wa«  not  duo  to  Ids  jjroniinence  In  tho  Divive  Comedy  {In  feme,  V.  4-24, 
ami  elsewhere),  rather  than  to  tho  Aentid,  where  ho  is  barely  mentioned  (VI. 
431-8). 

•  See  Skent,  III.  XX.  " Lydgato  can  hardly  bo  correct,"  teeordlng  to 
flkrat,  for  if  Chaucer  had  done  so,  "  he  would  hare  let  us  know  it."  Why, 
since  by  hypothesis  he  was  writing  for  the  queen  and  not  for  ua  ?     Lydgntu'i 


since  liy  hypothesis  he  was  writing  for  the  queen  and  not  for  ua  T  Lydgntu  a 
testimony  is  also  rejected  by  Pollard  {Ghh«  Chnxifcr,  n,  xlv.),  but  ia  acceiited 
by  Koch  {Chronnlofy,  pp.  48-4),  and  Hilderberk  (p.  84  {  cf.  88,  note).  I  nave 
even  suggested  alre.idy  the  occasion  of  her  (not  very  serious)  renuest  j  s^e  " 
chlipter  on  tho  TroUtu,  p.  17,  in  reply  to  Lowes'  snggestion  tliat  L.  0. 
is   tho  response  to    a  supposed  sensation  pro<lueed    ny  the  first   anpear 


even  suggested  alro.idy  the  occasion  of  her  (not  very  serious)  request  j  s^e  the 

■    -    ■  -  ■        ■        ■  ^      -   ^   IV. 

ipearance 
of  T.  C.  "Queen  Anne,  a  foreigner,  coming  to  England  In  Defem()er,  1881, 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  read  the  Troil\i$  and  the  Komanft  of  tfu  Rom 
mnch  liefore  tho  dat«  of  the  Lfgnui ;  after  ahe  had  done  so,  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  should  reproach  the  poet  for  Ids  cynical  tast*,  and  tell  him  to 
write  now  on  the  other  side— to  acoompllah  hU  desire  of  writing  on  Alcettli 
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I  hare  shown  earlier  that  Lydgate  waa  in  a  poaition  to  know  about 
the  time  when  tlie  Ti'oilus  was  written,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  above  statemont,  which  is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  m^de  up 
groundlessly,  should  not  be  correct.^  To  substantiate  it  there  is 
very  good  internal  evidence.  For  one  thing,  I  have  said  tailier 
that  Chaucer's  manner  of  mentioning  the  Palamon  suggests  that 
it  waa  unfinished.  "Why  did  he  drop  it  aud  begin  something  else 
(returning  to  it  later),  unless  on  external  pressure  1  But  above  all, 
why  did  Chaucer,  to  whom  poetry  was  an  avocation,  and  who  was 
constantly  leaving  things  unfinished,  continue  this  poem  long  after 
it  had  become  a  burden  to  himi  At  times,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
style  is  almost  careless,  and  Chaucer  expresses  far  more  sense  of 
haste  and  weariness  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.^  At  the  end  of 
Prologue  F,  fiTO-T,  Lovo  tolls  him  to  bo  brief,^  which  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  bo  tho  poet's  own  excuse  than  the  record  of  a  coiu- 
mand  by  his  patron ;  so  oven  at  first  he  felt  tho  task  to  Ije  a  large 
one.  At  times  he  seems  to  bo  spurred  on  only  by  a  sense  of  duly, 
and  shows  a  sense  of  the  monotony  attending  his  subject.  Ho 
will  not  describe  Cleopatra's  wedding-celebration  lest,  having 
undertaken  so  nmch  else,  ho  should  have  to  omit  matters  of  muro 
consequence  (G 16-2 3) ;  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  siiy  why  Dido 
came  to  Lybia,  and  ho  does  not  care  to  (99G-7) ;  he  would  to  God 
he  had  leisure  and  time  to  rhyme  all  Jason's  wooing  (1552-3); 
Ilypsipylo'sand  Medea's  letters  in  Ovid  would  be  too  long  to  write 


which  he  Imd  expressed  at  tlio  oiid  of  tho  Troihisf  He  says  so  very  tnucli, 
witli  such  iteration,  about  the  faithlessness  aud  dangcrousncsH  of  men,  that  tlie 
whole  jtoeni  is  clearly,  as  Lowes  points  out,  a  rejoinder  to  comiucnt  jiroduced 
by  the  I'roilm  and  the  Hose,  yet  I  have  tried  to  show  that  tho  Leyciul  cannot 
have  been  written  till  tin  years  or  so  after  the  TroUus ;  if  it  was  a  rejoinder 
to  the  general  comment  evoked  by  the  latter,  Chaucer  certainly  was,  as  Lowea 
says,  Ijelated.  Hut  if  it  waa  the  Queen  that  ehatl'od  him,  all  is  explained. 
He  felt,  of  course,  in  duty  bound  to  carry  out  her  suj^gestion  ;  tho  Viohigue 
he  wrote  c&n  aiiuttf,  but  tho  lej^ends  without  enthusiasm.  We  may  conjecture 
that  after  a  time  the  <iueen  "lei  him  uti,"  whieli  accounts  for  the  unlinished 
state  of  the  work  (this  in  answer  to  Pollard,  Glube.  Chaucer,  p.  xlv. ). 

'  Chaucer  rather  distinctly  Hugf;ests  in  tho  Li-ymd  that  tlio  writing  of 
the  Truilun  and  of  the  Uomance  of  the  Hose  was  eiioouragid,  at  least,  by 
some  one  of  high  station  (F,  3C0-7  ;  G,  340-7)  : 

"  Or  him  was  boden  make  thilke  tweyo 
Of  som  pcrsone,  and  durste  hit  nut  withseyc." 

"  An.  T.  shows  a  sort  of  conscious  rajtidity,  because  he  was  always  awaie  of 
an  original  five  times  as  Ions;;  so  does  M.  L.  T.,  tin)ugh  without  tlie  same 
reason.     Hut  the  manner  of  i.  O.  W.  is  quite  dilferent. 

'■*  This  prosaic  and  gratuitous  passage  is  omitted  in  G. 
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(1565,  1671))  ;  in  tolling  of  Lucrotia  ho  will  l)o  briof  and  "  toucho 
but  the  grcto  "  (1692-3) ;  tho  tilo  of  Minos  and  Nirub' daughter 
would  bo  too  long  for  him  (1921) ;  ho  in  wcnry  to  toll  of  Torous, 
and  it  is  tinio  ho  should  mako  an  end  (2258,  23 il,  2383) ;  ho  says 
littlo  of  tho  rocoption  of  Doniophon  by  Diyllis  bocauso  ho  is  sick  of 
his  subject,  and  must  hasten  him  in  liis  Legend,  which  ho  prays  God 
to  help  him  finish  (2454-8);  ho  will  rehearse  but  a  wonl  or  two  of 
I'liyllis'  letter,  for  ho  will  not  vouchsafe  to  "  swinko  "  on  Domophon, 
"  nospcndo  on  him  a  ponno  (ul  of  inko  "  (2400-1);  ho  cannot  writo 
nil  of  Phyllis'  letter,  "  for  it  woro  to  him  a  charge,"  but  will 
repeat  it  only  hero  and  tliero  where  it  is  good  (2513-17) ;  and  ho 
foani  that  tho  talo  of  Hypormncstra  may  be  too  long  (2675). 
Chaucer,  tho  busy  man  of  tho  world  and  of  affairs,  and  in  his 
leisure  tho  easy  and  graceful  poet,  was  not  used  to  groaning  over 
(lisUisteful  literary  tasks,  like  tho  plodding  Lydgato ;  ho  simply 
dropped  then).  What  was  it  hero  that  aroused  his  sense  of  duty, 
unless  somebody  was  urging  him  on  whom  ho  did  not  like  to 
disappoint?' 

Finally,  tho  poom  is  dedicated,  in  a  very  graceful  nmnnor,  to  tho 
(pioon.^  At  tho  very  end  of  tho  F-prologuo  (496-7)  Alcestis  bids  him, 

'•Whnn  this  book  is  maad,  yivo  hit  tho  quono 
On  my  bchalfo,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Sliono." 

This  fact  throws  now  light  on  his  roforonccs  to  tho  Flowor  nnd  ■ 

'  Ono  more  bit  of  n  anpRistion  as  to  a  cIomo  contiPclion  between  L,  0.  fF. 
and  the  t|nren  mny  Iw  worth  a  foot-note.  It  must  strike  every  ono  at  oncea« 
ni\i\  tlml  Cioojintra  slionlil  np]>cnr  i\n  nn  cHtiniahlc  martyr  to  love.  Tho  account 
of  hrr  in  L.  Annaeiin  Florus  (on  thcBonrccs,  bpo  lUch,  Augfh,  v.  314-18),  and 
i«l«rwlu're,  hnnlly  cxj>l(\inn  thi^  ;  jxThaiis  tliat  in  Oro«i>i«  (VI.  10)  is  tlio  least 
unfavounibli',  but  Clmuccr's  bigii  concciition  and  praiso  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
pntia  aro  unparnllolcd  nnywlicro,  so  far  its  I  know.  His  account  was  clearly 
written  from  memory,  but  bo  caimot  Imve  been  unaware  of  tho  changes  ho 
inn<le.  Furllicrmore,  why  does  Lovo  mnko  It  sudi  a  point  that  Chancer  shall 
Ix'^in  witli  her  I  Now  it  will  Iw  notod  tbiit  of  all  tlio  martyra  tclebrnlod. 
C'leonalra  is  tlie  only  (juccn,  ami  tho  only  woman  except  Thisbo  (tho  logonu 
of  wliom  comes  •'•foiiW),  whose  lover  is  quite  blameless  toward  her.  Juat  u 
Chaucer  highly  praises  Antony,  of  Tyramus  ho  says  (917-19) : 

"Of  trowo  men  I  flndo  but  fowo  mo 
In  all  my  bokes,  save  this  I'iramus, 
And  thorfor  have  I  spoken  of  him  thus." 
Chancer  msy  have  folt  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  celebrating  his  own  enamonrcd 
queen  In  tho  Prnlorpt/;  and  then  immediately  recounting  the  tale*  of  other 
queens  and  women  basely  Iwtraved  by  tholr  lovers. 

'■'  Mr.  Vo]\kn\{  A  cad.,  no.  1706,  p.  2'28)  suggests  that  this  no  more  constltutoa 

a  dedication  to  her  than  the  allusions  earlier  to  the  French  poeta  are  a  dedication 

to  them.    I  fall  to  see  the  parallel,  and  can  hardly  conceive  a  method  of  Indicate 

Ing  a  connection  with  the  queen  mor«  worthy  the  unneof  dedication  than  thla. 

DKV.  OH.  I 
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Leaf  cult,  and  hia  expectation  of  reading  tlie  poem  uloud  at  court, 
and  leuda  countenauco  to  the  belief  that  he  wrote  it,  us  Lydgate 
says,  at  the  request  of  the  quoen.  After  vM  this  we  shall  surely 
nut  be  unprepared  to  find  evidence  that  the  queen  was  definitely 
celebrated  in  the  Proluyue. 

Lowes  himself  was  the  first  to  make  the  important  observation 
that  the  omission  from  G  of  the  dedicatory  couplet,  F  49G-7,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  poem  to  the  queen,  "at  Eltham,  or  ut  Sheen," 
is  probably  due  to  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  King  Richard 
after  the  death  of  his  deaily-loved  wifo.^  To  most  bereaved  persona 
it  would  bo  a  doubtful  kindness  to  remove  all  references  to  the 
departed,  but  Kicliard  was  emotionally  eccentric.  Chaucer's  omis- 
sion of  the  reference  to  Anne  as  alive  '•  at  Eltham  or  at  Sheen  " 
is  a  perfect  literary  parallel  to  Richard'n  conduct.-  As  Lowes 
points  out,  he  caused  the  manor  of  Sheen,  where  she  had  died,  to 
be  destroyed,  though  it  had  been  a  favourite  royal  resort.  Further- 
more, for  a  whole  year,  according  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  ho 
avoided  every  spot,  except  churches,  associated  with  her.^  Will 
not  this  bo  paralleled  if  we  find  that  Chaucer  omits  all  reminders 
of  the  (iueen  from  the  Prolu(/ue,  and  will  it  not  explain  his  doing 
so]  Is  it  not  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  Lejend  of  Good 
Wamen  was  a  favourite  poem  of  Richard's,  but  that  he  could  not 
endure  in  it  specific  reminders  of  his  lost  wife  1  *  Richard  was  an 
erratic  member  of  an  erratic  family. 

•  Pub.  Mod  Lawf.  Assoc,  xx.  780-1. 

'  Yet  Mr.  I'oUanl  (in  his  cjiticism  of  Lowes'  article,  Academy,  no.  1766, 
p.  228)  prefers  to  tliink  Clmiicer  struck  out  tlie  couplet  because  the  queen  hud 
not  preveute  J  his  loss  of  oflice  in  December,  1386,  rather  than  because  she  was 
deiia.  He  cannot  believe  that  L.  G.  ]V,  was  taken  up  a^'ain  after  the  C.  T. 
were  begun,  and  thinks  tiiut  in  encouraging  the  royal  \j,nd  Chaucer  would 
have  been  childish.  Hut  ',"as  this  anything  like  as  childish,  to  say  no  more, 
lis  omitting  the  compliment  for  the  reason  which  Mr,  Pollard  suggests  1 
Legouis  (p.  63)  agrees  witli  Pollard  in  being  unwilling  to  believe  that  Cliaucer 
would  concern  himself  with  the  abandoned  Legend  when  oiico  ho  was  started 
on  tiic  V.  T.  Hut  why  should  he  not  care  to  handle  again  that  I'ruloijuc  about 
whicii  both  these  critics  are  so  enthusiastic  i 

^  "Set  nee  in  loco  [sic]  alitjuem,  ubi  sciebat  illam  pemnto  fuisse,  per  totum 
anuum  setpientcm  introiie  dedignabatiir,  i)r;eter  in  ecclesiam  "  {Hist.  Vitfc  ct 
lUyni  Jik.  II.,  cd.  liearne,  1729;  pp.  125-6).  Richard's  grief  and  demon- 
strativeness  are  iihistrated  by  the  fact  that  beside  her  recumbent  etligy  on  her 
tomb  in  the  Abbey  he  cau.sed  his  own  to  be  put,  "  with  their  hands  clasped 
together"  (Gairdner,  in  /Hct.  Xat.  lJioi)r.,i.  422  3).  As  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
13H0-91,  Chaucer  had  had  oversight  of  the  manor  of  Sheen  and  the  "lodge" 
at  Eltham.  See  also  Adum  of  Usk'e  Chronicoii  (ed.  by  Sir  E.  M.  Thomipson, 
1994),  p.  9. 

*  Cardinal  Manning,  after  the  death  of  his  much-loved  wife,  would  never 
mention  her  to  anyliody  (Purcell's  Li/c,  i,  123). 
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Wluit  unomn  to  mo  fnr  tlio  clroiiRost  argumont  in  favour  of  tho 
orthodox  viow  tlii\l  Clmuoor  meant  to  celobrnte  tho  fpincn  in  tho 
Lcjeii'l  nf  Go(x\  Womon^  and  in  somo  sort  idpntilioR  hor  with  tho 
diiiny  and  Alcofliin,  ifl  tho  fact  that  this  tlirory  alono  will  account 
for  tho  most  ]iuz7,linR  poculiariUofl  of  tho  revision.  Wo  have 
idroady  taken  it  as  proved,  especially  by  Lowofl'  parallels  to  tho 
French  iweins,  that  version  F  is  tho  earlier;  but  wo  liiivo  taken  it 
ns  proved  only  on  condition  that  wo  can  account  for  certain  diffi- 
cultiod.  ThoHO  arc  tho  abolition  in  version  O  of  almost  oil  tho 
warm  feelinp,  and  with  it  many  excellent  passages;  Bocondly,  tho 
giving  up  of  tljo  suspense  ns  to  who  is  tho  lady  of  tho  Balado,  and 
tho  lady  who  conjcs  with  tho  (Jod  of  Love  ;  and  thirdly,  tlio  fact 
that,  although  sho  is  n-peatedly  named  in  O,  Chaucer  at  tho  very 
end  afT.'cts  not  to  know  who  slio  is.  Without  tho  connection  with 
the  (luoen,  all  these  I  believe  to  1)0  quite  inexplicable;  with  it,  oil 
Booms  clear.' 

Now,  forgetting  all  this  for  a  moment,  let  us  oxamino  tho  facts 
~-the  lines  peculiar  to  F,  which  Chaucer  doliberately  omitted  from 
(i,  if  that  is  tho  later.^  These  linos  number  1.15.  Of  these,  DO 
occur  in  two  long  passages;  i.e.  152-77  contain  tho  description 
of  tho  birds,  etc.,  in  tho  vein  of  tho  Romnnrc  nf  iJic  Roim,  and 
552-G.')  and  5G8-77  consist  almost  wholly  of  directions  ns  to  choice 
of  subjects  and  brevity  of  treatment;  for  the  omission  of  both 
wo  have  soon  that  Chaucer  had  excellent  reason.  Of  tho  remain- 
ing H,')  linos,  15'  are  of  mi'<ccllanoous  and  indctorminato  chftracler. 
Tho  othor  70  aro  cojincclorl  more  or  less  closely  witli  tho  hearty 
prrsonal  fooling  ;  tho  poet  repeatedly  expresses  his  pleasure  in  tho 
daisy,  and  warm  love  to  it,*  calls  on  lovers  to  help  him,  describes 
liis  eagerness  to  sec  it  and  how  he  kneels  to  watch  it  and  reclines 
ihoro  all  day,  ho  praises  tho  flower  anew,  introduces  his  I^alado  in 

'  TIio  principle  oti  which  li^'Rouln  hancd  hin  (IIscumIom  of  the  qurstion  of 
liriority  avm  n'>tllictlp.  "  Kii  rnb^pncn  do  l(''molKT'ago  <lii-cct  qnl  trUticho  It 
qnrstioM  tlr  ])rioilf('',  lo  hon  urnn  ilictn  U  ri'ffln  miiTRnto  ;  nl  C'bnnccr  a  prli  U 
iK'inr  do  rpnmiiicr  una  I'lolnmip,  cent  nOn  (In  le  rcndrti  rliM  pufait "  (p.  69). 
Thin  nlmnlo  prinriplo  ulforly  l>n>ak«  down  under  tho  failnro  of  the  critic*  to 
ajiref.  Tlio  only  \vi\y  In  which  I/)wcs  makes  hid  Rtndy  convincing  to  a  render 
N  by  nlinnsl  l^iiorlnR  It.  To  nmko  Chftncer'n  procedure  IntelligiMn,  I  malntnln 
thnt  a  difTeri'iit  guiding  rluo  In  neccM^nry. 

*  Hkeat  In  h\n  largo  edition  mnrka  them  with  an  MtcrUk. 

»  I  r"t  the  following  into  thin  claM  :  lOl-'i,  120,  118-<  (probably  omiltwl 
by  accident),  201,  229-81,  33fi,  848-9.  867,  868,  880. 

*  Cf.  the  ■nbatltntlon  of  Q  68,  "  At  wel  In  winter  u  lo  aomer  newe,"  for 
F.60,  "  And  I  lore  hit,  and  ercr  y-ljke  newe." 
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honour  of  hid  lady,  whom  he  praises;  records  the  women's  song 
in  praise  of  the  daisy,  calls  it  Love's  "rolik,"  says  that  the 
book  shall  be  presented  to  the  queen,  and  is  reproached  by  Love 
for  omitting  Alcc3tis  from  his  Balade,  since  she  is  the  model 
of  lovers.  That  is  to  say,  over  lialf  of  all  the  lines  omitted  aru 
directly  connected  with  the  personal  feeling  in  prologue  F ;  or,  dis- 
regarding two  unified  passages,  the  omission  of  which  has  already 
been  eixsily  accounted  for,  about  five-sixths. 

Moreover,  most  of  those  jKissages  are  not  only  excellent  in 
themselves,  but  leave  the  G-prologue  noticeably  poorer.  Their 
omission  is  the  reason  why  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  infciior 
version ;  even  of  those  who  believe  it  is  the  later,  Koeppcl,  as  we 
have  seen,  regards  it  as  less  rich  and  as  iiijudiciuusly  revised,  and 
Lowes  admits  that  F  "  is  even  the  more  delightful  vei-sioii  of  the 
two."*  We  miss  particularly  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  poet's 
love  (83-9G)  which  Lowes  has  shown  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Filoslnito,  the  agreeable  picture  of  him  as  reclining  all  day 
long  in  the  meadows  watching  the  daisy  and  kneeling  by  it  when 
the  procession  enters,'-  and  the  deliciously  quaint  line  wliere  Love 
says  of  the  daisy  : 

*'  Hit  is  my  relik,  digne  and  dely table"  (321).^ 

1  am  quite  sure  that  a  candid  examination  of  the  two  versions  will 
show  that  almost  all  the  points  of  superiority  in  F,  which  are  not 
trivial  or  debatable,  are  directly  concerned  with  thi^  matter. 

How  is  all  this  to  bo  accounted  fori  Koeppcl  thinks  Chaucer 
revised  carelessly  and  hastily ;  Lowes  thinks  that  in  F  he  had 
"allowed  himself  to  go  on,  adding  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  detail 
after  detail  as  one  recalled  another,  until  his  lines  are  like  the 
costume  of  the  Squyer,"  that  "  the  omissions  in  A  [G]  will  then 
be  amply  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  Chaucer  to  have  come 
back  to  the  Prologue,  the  spell  of  the  marjubrite  songs  no  longer 
upon  hiui,  with  the  unity  of  his  plan  the  dominant  motive  in 
his  mind";*  that  it  was  a  "sterner  sense  of  the  subordination 
of  beauty  of  detail  to  the   demands  of   the  artistic  whole  that 

'  Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Astoc.,  xix.  68.1,  note. 

^  O  le»9  m.".turcH4uely  has  him  "  leuing  taste  by  under  a  bente"  (234). 

^  But  it  lia  I  a  much  less  ruro  poetic  Havour  in  the  fourteenth  cuutury  than 
now,  just  as  tlieiu  wa-s  no  conscious  nuaintness  in  calling  the  Palladium  a 
Trojan  relic  {T.  C,  I.  163).     Cf.  also  L  O.  /F.,  1310,  2376-0,  etc. 

*  P.M.L.A.,xix.Q7Q. 
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BooniB  to  havo  uiidorlain  tlio  pxciftion  ">  and  condensation.  But 
whom  olflo  dooR  Clmiiror  «liow  any  such  austorlty  t  Cortainly 
not  in  thn  CmUiylmn/  Ttilrti,  Mnr('f)vor,  it  sofnis  In  mo  tho  nioro 
pj-tcnf  of  tho  rovi»ionR  indicates  tlmt  Chancer  was  not  simply  tryinp 
to  iinprovo  tilings.  Tho  rhangos  aro  beyond  nil  coniparison  Rrontrr 
timn  tlioBO  in  tho  Tmihn*,  whirli  was  pcrhnps  not  rovisod  till  after 
ft  number  of  years.  I'lOMimably  Chaucer  nimlo  his  first  version  as 
good  as  ho  was  able.  Wr.uld  it  not  bo  almost  a  self-stultification, 
a  cnnfcs'^ion  of  weakness,  so  utterly  to  recast  a  carefully-studied 
pocml  If  there  is  no  personal  bearing'  in  F,  tho  feeling  which  it 
expresses  seems  extravagant ;  but  if  so,  why  did  Chaucer  put  it  in, 
wo  may  ask,  if  his  judgment  later  required  him  to  omit  it  t  A  long 
and  elabnratfl  poem,  much  more  tlian  a  prose-work,  must  bo  a  jiro- 
duct  of  pro|ong(*d  planning  and  workmanship  ;  however  spontoneous 
it  may  seem,  it  only  has  tho  art  Avhich  conceals  art.  Are  wo  to 
suppose  that  Chaucer's  tasto  changed  so  oxtensivoly  in  a  few  yearst 
I  fully  agree  with  I^wes  that  tho  plan  of  G  is  improved,  and  that 
Chiiucer  did  well  to  roarrango  it ;  but  I  do  not  bolievo  that  ho  was 
such  a  tasteless,  hitror-miss  and  unintelligent  critic  that,  on  ono  of 
tho  raro  occasions  when  ho  revipod  an  older  poem,  ho  impoverished 
it  so  mtich  and  so  needlessly  that  posterity  can  hanlly  toll  which  \n 
tho  revised  version.  To  my  mind  all  this  is  a  convincing  argument 
that  ho  had  a  reason  otlier  tlian  purely  ti'slhetic  to  guide  him  in  his 
revifljon.- 
Thn  second  of  the  points  of  superiority  in  F,  of  which  I  have 

'  Puhl.  }M.  I.iing.  AxKoe.,  jx.  7P0,  note. 

'  ^l■^i(^>'R  ulinwing  con«ii|prntion  for  Uirhfinr^  feelings,  Clinurrr  mny  Imve 
f<'lt  tlmt  tliorc  wn^  no  jioint  in  thus  cflolirnting  Anno  nftcr  lirr  ilrath  ;  tlii" 
I'nilnffur  to  tlie  //rfroi/;  wai*  lisnily  «nit/iblo  to  Ikj  tnrnoil  into  nn  In  hfemorinm, 
Tlifm  in  nniplo  cvidrnro  tlmt  inrdinvnl  poctH  (winitinics  rcdcilirntcil  tlicir 
woikd.  (JnvviT  trnnsfcrrnl  tlip  comiiliinmtary  notice  In  tin-  Coii/r^fin  from 
Ki(  Imnl  II.  to  tlio  fiitnn-  Ilenrj-  IV.  (cf.  MacAulsy,  II.  xxi.,  II.),  nn<l  Froin. 
*iiit  tlmt  of  tho  Mdiii'hr  front  llio  Dnko  of  Lnxornhnrg  to  tho  Comto  do  Foij 
(^<r  Kittrrdtfii  In  Knnl.  Shut.,  xxvl.  323  4).  IJnt  theno  cjinvn  lond  no  conn- 
t<Mmiice  to  (ho  viow  tlmt  Clmncor  may  havo  nholishod  IiIm  laiulution  of  the 
qnccn  Wforr  her  death,  which  I  ngroo  with  Lown  in  Inronroivable.  Oowcr, 
who  transferred  liis  compllmont  during  tho  n\nn  of  Kichnnl  II.,  wan  a  landed 
pentlcman,  indepondent  of  court  fatour,  with  nucompromlslng  p*ditic«l  and 
moral  ronvirtiona  ;  Chancer,  on  the  other  han<l,  was  larcely  dci>«ndont  on 
court  favour,  for  which  during  tho  latter  part  of  hU  life  no  waa  nioro  or  Iom 
siiinj^,  and,  even  had  ho  l>ecn  such  stuff  as  martyra  arc  made  of,  can  hare  had 
no  adequate  r<>aaon  to  Inflict  auch  ft  alight  on  the  quo«n.  The»«  conaidorfttiona 
do  not  Bcem  trt  have  struck  ten  Brink,  who  datoa  the  poem  1393,  or  later— 
l^asihly,  that  In.  l>ofore  the  queen's  death  {Engl.  Slvd.,  xtll.  20  ;  Koch  Jiiatl- 
HaMy  object*,  Vhrnnolovy,  p.  86) ;  or  Ko«pp*l,  who  datei  it  eT»n  etrller 
{Kngl.  S(uti.,  xvil.  198). 
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poatiwned  the  diacusaion,  ia  explained  in  the  same  way.  In  F,  the 
lady  escorted  by  Love,  tlie  heroine  of  the  Balade,  is  anonymous ; 
this,  aside  from  the  unintelligible  and  clumsy  way  in  which  the 
Balude  is  introduced,  is  clearly  an  advantiigeous  bit  of  bubikjusc.' 
Not  till  the  end  of  the  Pruluyue  docs  Chaucer,  with  a  i-ush  of 
joyful  surprise,  learn  that  she  is  the  lady  who  has  been  his  ideal 
for  years.  In  G  this  advantage  is  lacking ;  directly  she  enlei-s,  her 
name  is  baldly  and  ungracefully  announced — "Hir  name  was  Alceste 
the  delwnayre"  (179).  Lowes  does  not  try  to  explain  ihis,  and 
it  seems,  at  lii-st,  evidence  for  the  priority  of  G.  But  I  have  shown 
already  that  Love's  belief  that  the  lady  of  the  Balade  is  another  than 
Alcefctia  makes  Queen  Anne's  presence  in  the  poem  particularly 
clear ;  if  Chaucer  gives  up  the  suspense,  and  makes  it  plain  from 
the  first  that  the  lady  who  enters  with  Love,  and  she  who  is 
celebrated  in  the  Balade,  are  both  Alcestis  and  Alcestis  only,  lie 
removes  one  of  the  clearest  allusions  to  Queen  Anne.* 

Connected  with  this  is  the  third  point,  which  may  be  called  the 
main  crux  of  the  whole  poem  ;  namely,  the  fact  Uiat  after  Alcestis' 
has  been  named  in  his  presence,  ([Chaucer  affects  not  to  know  who 
she  is.^  The  trouble  exists  in  both  versions,  but  is  far  worse  in  G. 
The  passages  involved  are  these  : 

Version  F.  Vereion  G. 

241  And  by  the  hande  he  held  this  173  And  by  the  hande  he  hold  Die 

uoble  queue  uoble  queue 

179  Hir  name  was  Aleesto  .  .  . 

265  "  My  lady  conieth  "  .  .  ,  209  "  Alceate  is  here  "  .  .  . 

262       „      „         ,,  21'6  „      ,,     „ 

269  223 

341  Tho  spak  this 'lady  ...  317  Thau'siiakAlccste  .  .  . 

432  "  I,  your  Alcuste,  whylom  queue  422  "  I,  your  Alctste,  whylorn  quene 

of  Trace  "  of  Trace  " 

459-460  "  And  yeve  me  grace  .  .  .  449-450  "And  yeve  me  grace  .  .  . 
That  I  may  kuowo  soothly  what  That  I  may  knowe  soothly  what 

ye  be."  ye  bo." 

499  "Wostow  .  .  .  wher  this  be  wyf  487  '•  Wostow  .  .  .  wher  this  be  wyf 

or  mayde  ? "  or  niayde  ?  " 

605  "Nay,  »ir"  ...  493  "Nay,  bir"  .  .  . 

610-11  "  Hastow  nat  in  a  book  .  .  .  498-9  "  llahtow  nat  in  a  book  .  .  . 
Tlio  gret  goodnease  of  the  queue  The  grete  goodnesse  of  the  queue 

Alceste?"  Akeste?" 

618  "Now  knowe  I  liir!    And  ia  this  506  "Now  knowe  I  hit  I    Audisthis 

good  Alceste!"  good  Alceste?" 


*  So  Legouis,  pp.  60-61. 

^  I  can  see  no  other  possible  explanation  for  Chaucer's  giving  up  what 
seems  to  me  a  great  merit  in  F  ;  I  certainly  cannot  attribute  it,  as  Lowes  does 
'Publ.  M.  L.  A.,  xix.  681,  note),  to  an  "instinct  for  Unity."  Where,  once 
more,  does  lie  show  any  such  stringent  (if  not  unintelligent)  method  as  this  ? 

*  Cf.  Lowes,  I'ubJ.  Mod.  Luiiy.  Assoc.,  xix.  653-5. 
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Tho  incoiiHislcncy  in  F  (botwoon  432  and  tho  later  pa«Hf\Rn«)  in 
ImrtUy  grontor  tlmn  jnnny  anotlior  fllip  in  Clmucor'fl  pootry,'  and 
nmy  a.s  easily  havo  conio  in  a  first  as  in  a  Bocond  verHion.  In  O  tho 
MundiMfl  am  bo  outrageous  that  whatever  wo  do  wo  cannot  rcapon- 
nbly  Ih'Hovo  that  Clmucor  made  them  in  straightforward  writing. 
lUit  on  my  theory  I  think  thoy  can  ho  thonnigldy  explained.' 
Tho  diflcorda  with  tho  first  part  are  all  hetwoon  lines  4.0O  and  506, 
nnd  tlioro  is  hardly  any  variation  between  tho  two  versions  from 
(}  410  to  525;  l)otwoon  these  limits  tho  only  difFeronco  botwoen 
tho  two  prologues  for  whicli  Chaucer  must  bo  rcsp'  nsiblo  is  tho 
obsenco  in  G  of  F  49G-7  (tho  direct  reference  to  tho  queen);  of 
othor  variants  there  aro  nine,  but  none  are  greater  than  scores  of 
variations  among  tho  MSS.  of  version  F.'  Thoro  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence,  therefore,  that  Chaucer  made  any  change 
between  F  42G-637  (G  410-525),  except  to  omit  the  single 
couplet  whidi  directly  mentions  tho  queen.  This  couplet  J»o  was 
sure  to  think  of,  on  our  theory  ;  and  it  is  equally  suggestive  that 
the  point  where  ho  returns  to  lovising  is  at  F  538  fT.,  wiioro  lie 
omits  Love's  upbraiding  of  tho  poet  for  " negligence"  in  omitting 
Alcestis  from  liis  llalade.  Is  not  just  ono  explanation  of  all  this 
obvious  and  indeed  irresistible  1  When  ho  began  to  reviso  ho 
made  in  the  early  part  of  tho  PvoIoijhp.  tho  extensive  changes 
recjuircd  by  his  reason  for  revision,  and  took  occasion  also  to  make 
certain  improvements;  in  tho  latter  part  his  interest  may  have 
failed,  and  at  any  rate  ho  believed  that  only  ono  or  two  scattered 

>  E.g.,  L.  n.  jr.,  207r.,  2000  ;  ^rcHb.  Prol,  iUi  (tho  word  trrj/te)-,  and 
cf.  doveraHn  Kn.  T.,  pp.  69,  70  above,  and  in  tho  Lrgnir/  of  Aria/inr  (Lowoa, 
F.  M.  L.  A.,  XX.  811).  Wo  modcrna  were  not  tlio  first  to  notice  tlio  «Hi»  In 
K  4n'2,  for  oi>j)oflito  it   MS.  Fairfax  haa  votn.     Thn  fm-t  that  it  aurvivcd  for 

{■cara  and  maiipoara  in  Q  is  an  illustration  of  Chaucer's  habit  of  not  leading 
lit*  own  iioetry  much. 

*  Cf.  liinr.  In  Angtia  Deihlnlt,  xl.  233-4.  Kocpi>ol  tliinks  the  inconsist- 
ency in  0  (iuo  to  hiwte  in  revising  {Lilrrnturblalt,  1893,  col.  61).  Ten 
Hrink  curlouRly  ignores  tho  whole  matter.  Koch  (Chronology,  p.  84)  thinks 
It  indicates  tho  prloHty  of  0  ;  so  docs  iJildorlwck  (p.  82). 

*  Tlio  lines  may  easily  lie  found,  being  tho  unmarkod  ones  In  Skeat't  large 
edition.  At  timos  some  of  tho  F  MSS.  agroo  with  0,  and  soreral  times  their 
common  reading  looks  like  tho  only  genuine  one.  It  must  always  be 
romcmbored,  also,  that  version  0  Is  in  a  nninue  MS.  In  the  most  important 
variant—"  I  al  foryevo"  (F  460),  "And  al  loryeve"  (0  440)— 0  Is  probably 
corrupt,  for  Chaucer  had  not  offended  Alcostis,  and  she  needed  no  exhortation 
to  forgive  him  (cf.  French,  p.  91  ;  Lowes,  xlx.  872,  note).  For  my  view 
that  in  these  110  linea  there  are  almost  no  gonnine  revision!  there  U  a 
good  parallel  in  T.  C,  IV.  96f-1086  j  I  showed  (p.  9)  that  the  abwnce  of 
important  variants  here  indicates  that  the  passage  came  in  during  a  revision, 
and  was  not  revised  itself. 
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changes  were  requisite,  and  neglected  to  read  it  through.  He 
quite  forgot  that  his  having  giveu  up  the  lady's  anonymity  made 
some  of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  nonsense.  I  hope  I  have 
shown,  therefore,  that  the  furious  blunder  of  G,  and  its  ahuust 
complete  absence  from  F,  so  far  from  being  an  argunieut  for  the 
priority  of  G,  is  one  for  the  contrary  view. 

And  so  we  seem  to  find  that  the  belief  in  tlie  lateness  of  G  and 
in  the  close  connection  in  F  of  Anne  with  the  daisy  and  Alccslis 
support  each  other.  If  we  deny  the  second,  thei-o  are  such 
unanswerable  arguments  against  the  first  tliat  we  are  completely 
at  sea ;  but  if  we  believe  both,  everything  connected  Avilh  tlio 
Prologue  falls  logically  into  place,  and  nothing  reiuuins  for  us 
except  a  discussion  of  the  dates.* 

>  Starting  with  the  identilicatioii  of  Alcestis  with  the  <iueen,  several 
writers*  have  iJentitied  the  God  of  Love  with  Kiehard  II.  ;  except  bv  Bilder- 
beck,  the  point  has  scarcely  been  argued, —  it  has  been  assumed, t  quite 
groundlessly,  I  am  persuaded.  Bilderbeck's  arguments  have  beeu  so  thoroughly 
refuted  by  Lowes :J:  that  I  may  be  brief,  though  I  believe  of  course  that 
Lowes  errs  in  denying  Bilderbeck's  main  argument,  the  connection  ot 
Alcestis  with  Anne.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  idea  ;  because  a  wife  is  symbolically  represented,  tliere  is  no  reason  why 
her  liusband  should  l>e  ;  a  symbolizing  of  real  characters  is  under  no  obligation 
to  be  so  complete.  It  may  be  noted  that  Love  speaks  of  and  to  Alcestis  in 
a  distant  and  almost  reverential  manner.  The  sun-crown  (see  F  230)  ab«ut 
his  head,  not  only  a  sign  of  royalty,  but  also  a  source  of  brightness,  ia 
thoroughly  paralleled  elsewliere,  us  Professor  W.  A.  Neilson  kindly  i)0ints 
out  to  me.  In  love-allegory  the  god  is  freijuently  spoken  of  as  a  king  or 
prince  (see  Neilson,  Court  of  Lore,  p)»,  74,84,  106);  he  always  wears  a 
crown  in  the  illustrations  to  the  1403  edition  of  the  Roman  dc  ht  llusc  (see 
nos.  13,  15-8,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  v.  of  Jules  Croissandeau's  edition  ; 
Orleans,  1880).  Much  of  the  description  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Ruman 
lie  la  Rose,  and  some  details,  possibly,  (as  Child  points  ont,  Moil.  Lung.  Notes, 
xi.  488-90)  from  Boccaccio  a  De  Oeuealoyia  iJeoium.—liut  nevertheless, 
in  Alcestis'  admonitions  to  th<3  God  of  Love  (F  373-402,  G  353-88)  it 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Chaucer  had  Uicliurd  partly  iu  mind,  sonu'whnt 
as  Bllderbeck  believes  (\)U.  94  ff.)  and  somewhat  as  even  Lowes  admits 
(xx.  779),  though  I  can  imrdly  accept  the  former's  specific  suggestions  or 
believe  that  Chaucer  was  so  impertinent  as  to  offer  indirect  advice  to  Richard 
through  Anne,  We  can  hardly  hope  to  identify  any  particular  incidents 
which  Chaucer  had  in  mind  (though  there  may  be  .something  in  those  which 
Lowes  rejects  on  i)p.  778  9),  nor  can  any  chronological  conclusions  (I  think) 
bo  based  on  these  jias.'iages.  But  to  one  who  was  familiar  with  his  character, 
even  duiing  the  years  when  his  government  was  going  well,  Kiehard  must 
often  haVe  given  occasion  for  anxiety.  One  particular  point,  however,  may  be 
mentioned.     Two  passages   are  added  iu  G,  360-4  and  368-9,    ia   which 

*  Skeat  (III.  xxiv.  f.),  Legouis  (p.  69),  Binz  {Awjl.  licibL,  xi.  236),  Koch 
(Engl.  Stud.,  XXX.  457),  Bildcrbcck  (86-7,  103). 

t  Binz,  e.  g.  speaks  of  "den  liebesgott,  hintcr  dcm  sich  offeubar  dcr  kiinig 
Richard  selbst  verbirgt." 

X  P.  M.  L.  A.,  xix.  674-5  ;  xx.  773-9.  He  also  disposes  of  Bilderbeck's 
arguments  for  1385  and  1390  as  the  dates  of  the  two  prologues. 
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S  3.    Th^  Lo.jrnih  mnl  thn   Dai". 

Tho  dftlo  o(  the  flrnt  or  F  version  of  the  Pmlnrfiw  of  the  Ijcgrnd 
I  tliink  Professor  Ixiwes  hf\3  settled  dofiiiitively.  One  interestinp 
orgumcnt  ho  quotrs  from  Hales.  In  F  203  Cliancer  roos  to  flleop 
"in  ft  litel  horlKsr  that"  he  hftd,  whicli  iniplios  ft  houRO  in  the 
countr>',  or  ftt  nny  rftto  on  tena  flrmn.  Now  for  niony  yonm  he 
hftd  livfvl  in  ft  houBo  on  tho  city  wftll  ovor  Aldgato  ;  but  in  13B5 
ho  nlniost  cortainly  loft  this  for  Groonwich,  whoro  ho  livod  prohfthly 
till  1399.1  So  unobvions  nnd  circumstantiftl  ft  dot^iil  ftn  thin  of  his 
Imving  ft  littlo  nrbor  It  is  nntural  to  connect  with  tho  fiicts,  not  only 
with  tho  poetic  fiction.  This  gives  a  date  at  least  not  earlier  than  1 38ft. 
Put  in  1903  I  showed  that  thero  is  no  rcaflon  whatever  for  conncrt- 


(ftfler  urging  that  a  lord  or  king  nhouM  bo  righteous,  not  wilfid  and 
tymnnous  nnd  cruol,  but  benign  and  open-eared  to  his  people,  and  should 
•'kope  his  liges  in  justycc")  the  poet  says, 

"Anil  tlicrto  is  a  king  ful  depe  y-sworn, 
Ful  many  a  liundiod  winter  Iionr-biforn  ;" 

ho  then  deflares  Ibat  tlin  lords  slionld  !>''  duly  lionmirt'd  but  the  poor  treated 
with  compassion.  Did  not  Cliann  r  jwrhaps  linve  in  mind  certain  na^«nc's  in 
Richard's  coronationoatli  t  According  to  Thomas  WaJHinglinm  (I.  ^X\),  lie 
iworc  :  "Tcrtio,  >it  non  rssct  pcrsonarnnj  a<coptor,  scil  judicium  rcrtum 
inter  virum  ct  vinim  fsccret,  ot  praccipuc  misericordiam  oJisorvarct,  sl(ut 
sihi  snani  indulgeat  misericortUam  clomens  et  mlsericors  Dcus."  Part  of  tlio 
coronation-oath,  l)etweon  1307  and  1603,  is  given  tlius  by  L.  C.  W.  L'^gg 
(A'rtf//.  Coron.  Hrronh,  Westminster,  1001  ;  p.  xxxi.)  :  "  Facies  fieri  in 
omnibus  ludiciis  tuis  equam  et  rectam  iutticiam  ot  discrecionem  in  miserl- 
cortlia  el  veritato  secundum  vires  tuas.  Jt/:ijKniffcliU,  Faciam."  Now  on  June 
3,  1388,  Richanl  had  iieen  comjwllod  by  Parbsmejit  to  renew  his  coronstion- 
oalli  tliat  ho  wo»iI(i  oi)servo  tlio  laws  of  tho  realm,  and  follow  ihc  counoels  of 
the  lords  and  of  parliament,  not  thoso  of  flatterers  (see  tho  Continuah'o  Enloqii 
Hi^tmmrmn,  eil.  F.  S.  Hi>^-(Ion,  Rolls  Sericx,  18«3  ;  III.  867).  It  should 
not  1)0  supposed  that  a  sido  glnnco  at  Richard  would  have  been  felt  to 
bo  dangerous  nr  in  bad  taste.  I  have  already  compared  Chaucer's  relations 
to  the  English  court  with  these  of  Bir  David  I.yndsay  to  tho  Scottish,  and 
'  I<yn<lsay  wai  frco-spoken  enongh  ;  Oower  is  frank  enough  to  lUchai-d  in  tho 
f'i>rt/V-».«io,  and  tiTats  Kdward  III.'s  memory  witli  scant  rrs|>ect  in  the  Mirour  ; 
I  shall  show  later  th-.it  the  Pfn/^irinn'»  Tnlr  seems  to  contain  clear  referenees 
to  two  scandals  in  tlie  family  of  .lolin  of  Gaunt,  and  the  bn/ml'-  Lnrk  of  Slfart- 
fii*tnf»%  hhows  no  fear  of  wounding  the  royal  feelings.  1  cannot  think  that 
Lowes  f]\iito  makes  his  poitit  that  this  pasjago  of  tho  L^rf^nr)  is  wholly 
accounted  for  by  tho  situation  in  tho  poem  ;  a  few  linos  on  tho  "  natural  king 
or  lord"  might  b«  used  by  Alcfstis  In  admonishing  the  r.o<l  of  Lore,  but 
what  was  the  i>oct's  motive  for  nutting  In  lo  long  and  detailed  a  discoar««  on 
tho  "  Regiment  of  Princes,"  and  even  In  adding  two  na«*age«  dnring  revision, 
though  this  part  of  the  poem  li  otherwise  littlo  changed  1  I  cannot  but 
■uipect  an  extra-iesthetic  reason  for  this  addition,  as  for  the  nmlniont  earlj 
In  tho  poem. 

>  I   treat  this  subject  at  length  In  the  next  chtpt«r,  and  makfl  lonit 
modiflcatloni  of  Hatci'  niggcitlon. 
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iiig  the  Letjeml  wiUi  the  appointmtint  of  a  dupHty  iu  tho  custom- 
house, aud  thorofore  with  the  year  1 385 ;  and  now  Lowoa  proves 
that  it  quotes  Dcschamps'  Lay  de  /ranchise,  which  was  written 
about  May,  1385,  and  further  that  Cliaucer  can  hardly  liave  liad 
an  opportunity  to  see  that  poem  before  tho  spring  or  summer  of 
1386.*  A  date  much  later  than  tliis  we  shall  presently  find  to  be 
still  more  unlikely;  therefore  we  may  accept  1386. 

On    the    date    of    the    second    prologue,  Q,  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  add  to   Lowes'  discussion,^  which   shows   on   various 
grounds   that   it   must  have  been  produced  some  years  after  the 
first.     One  reason  (pp.  782-9)  in  the  jocose  references  in  G  to 
Chaucer's   old  age;  another   (pp.   790-0)  is  the  mention  among 
Chaucer's   works   of  tho  (prolmbly   recent)   translation    of   Pope 
Innocent's   De   Contemptu   Muiuli,   with   which   work  he  shows 
such  familiarity   iu  tho  Ma7i  of  Law's  Tcde,  which   I   hope  to 
show  is   late,   and    in   the  Pardoner's  Tale,  which  certainly  is ; 
a  third*  (pp.   800-1)   is  the  existence  of  G   in   but  a  single 
MS.,   since  a   revised    version   published   immediately   after   the 
original  would  be  likely  to  drive  it  out.     Another  may  bo  added 
— the  more  extent  of  the  alterations,  even  apart  from  those  in- 
volved by  the  moving  cause  of  the  revisions.     Wo  have  seen  also 
that  in  regard  to  structure,  some  of  its  contents  aud  the  reading  of 
which  it  gives  evidence,  it  seems  to  place  itself  in  the  period  of  the 
Canterbury   Tales.     As  to  the  exact  date,  we  have  seen  that  it 
can  hardly  have  been  written  before  Queen  Anne's  death,  June  7, 
1394  ;  and  since  the  revisions  seem  to  have  been  made  out  of  con- 
sideration for  Richard's  overwrought  feelings,  and  since  by  the 
latter  part  of  139G  he  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  willing  at 
any  rate  to  go  through  the  form  of  marriage  again,  it  was  probably 
written  soon  after  Anne's  death.     The  date  1394-5  seems  to  be 
clearly  indicated. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  time  when  the  Legends  were  writ- 
ten, I  find  that  I  must  wholly  part  company  with  Professor  Lowes.* 
It  ia  iu  this  connection,  it  is  true,  that  ho  made  one  of  his  best 

»  I'uhl.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.,  xx.  763-71.  He  ahowa  tliat  tho  reliitions 
of  Fruuco  aud  England  wtro  prohibitively  hostile,  and  that  Chaucer's  and 
Dcschanii>a'  ooiunion  friends  could  hardly  have  served  as  iutornicditiries 
before  1386. 

«  Ibid.,  XX.  780-801. 

^  And  also  a  rather  strong  argument,  I  think,  for  tlie  posteriority  of  G. 

*  For  his  views,  which  are  otl'ered  with  tho  greatest  opeu-niiudedueas,  see 
rubl.  Moil.  Lany.  Asuoc.,  xx.  802-18. 
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ob«orv(\tinns.  Ho  sliowfi  vory  cnnvincirif^'ly  Umt  cortAin  detftilR  in 
tho  Lfijm'l  of  Ari(vhir  (1900-2122)  are  due  to  Uoccnccio's  Tcmth. 
•'Tlie  j)riflon  nf  Tlipsoin  in  ft  tower,  which  is  '  joyninp  in  tho  walle  to 
n  foroynoM)olonRing  to  tho  two  dftughtora  of  King  Minos,  who 
dwell  in  their  chftinhcra  above.  The  two  young  women  hear 
Theseus  compliiining  as  they  stand  on  the  wall  in  the  moonlight, 
ond  liftve  conipasflion  on  the  prisoner.  When,  their  plan  for  liis 
escape  having  been  formulated,  they  disclose  it  to  Theseus  and  the 
jailor,  Thosous  pro]K)8eB  to  forsake  his  heritage  at  home  and  to 
l)€come  Ariadne's  page,  working  for  his  Busteuanco.  In  order  that 
neitlu-r  Minos  nor  any  one  else  '  slml  [him]  conne  espye '  he  declaroB 
he  will  disguise  himself  in  lowly  wise  : 

*  So  slyly  and  bo  wel  I  slml  mo  gyo. 
And  me  so  well  disfigure  and  so  lowe. 
That  in  this  world  tlier  slml  no  man  me  knowe.' 

The  proposition  is  of  course  not  carried  out,  and  the  remainder  of 
tho  story  follows  more  closely  the  classical  sources"  (pp.  804-6). 
The  resemblance  is  unmistakable  to  the  account  in  the  Tencvfe 
and  the  Kn'ujhi'n  T>ih;  of  the  imprisonment  of  Palamon  and  Arcito, 
and  of  the  disguise  and  service  of  the  latter;  it  oven  extends  at 
times  to  verbal  resemblances  Wtween  the  two  English  poems. 
But  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  chronological  inference  which 
Lowes  has  drawn  from  it,'  that  the  Aria'bw  must  have  been  written 
before  the  Talf  because  it  contains  "  a  decidedly  inferior  and  rather 
sketchy  replica  of  two  motives  already  fully  and  artieticftlly  worked 
out "  (p.  809). 

That  Chaucer  did  not  object  to  repeating  motives,  any  more  than 
Shak8i)ere  did,  mny  be  proved  again  and  again  ;  as,  for  example, 
by  the  borrowings  in  the  Mrrchnnfn  Talf  from  McIUkw  and  the 
Troiht/f,  which  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter.  We  have  also  seen 
clearly  how  little  he  objects  to  rei>eating  phrases  and  lines,  ft 
thing  still  less  to  l)e  expected.  Moreover,  the  parallels,  though 
striking  enough  when  pointed  out,  are  so  unobvioua  that  it  wa« 
five  hundred  years,  so  far  as  we  know,  before  any  one  noticed  them, 
An  to  the  inferiority  of  the  "replica,"  I  do  not  at  all  see  it^-jast 
the  contrary,  in  fact.  In  contrast  with  the  pretty  but  very  com- 
monplace picture  of  Emily  walking  about  tho  conventional  garden, 

<  Rome  of  hU  Kfcondtry  d^bictinn*  I  hare  tlrctdy  had  to  combtt  in  1117 
chajiHn  on  the  Trvilut  and  th«  Knighl'i  Titlt. 
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we  have  the  two  princesaea  upon  the  wall  in  the  moonlight,^  look- 
ing across  their  courtyard  *  to  the  donjon  whence  issue  the  prisoner's 
groans,  presumably  through  a  loophole ;  a  romantic  picture  which 
recalls  that  in  ihn  Troiltu^  which  so  charmed  Shakspere's  Lorenzo, 
where  the  deserted  lover 

"  mounted  the  Troynn  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night." 

L<nvos  also  thinks  that  Chaucer  would  not  have  superimposed, 
upon  "  the  very  noble  and  statoly  figure  of  Theseus  in  the  KniijhVit 
Tale,"  "the  despicable  traitor  of  the  Leijeitd  of  Ariadne."  Uut 
Theseus  is  not  a  central  character  in  the  KnvjhVs  Tale,  nor  is  there 
any  sign  that  he  regarded  him  there  with  such  liking  that  he  should 
slirink  from  repeating  the  very  familiar  story  of  his  youth.* 

1  should  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  inU^rnal  evidence  actually 
favours  the  posteriority  of  the  Ariadne.  Tiie  intimate  familiarity 
shown  with  the  details  of  the  story  of  Arcite  and  Palamon,  which 
Lowes  points  out  (pp.  805-9)  more  searchingly  than  I  have  done, 
is  more  likely  to  have  followed  than  to  have  precedi'd  the  trans- 
lation of  it.  One  or  two  of  the  details  look  like  a  remini.sconco  of 
the  Knight's  Tale  rather  than  of  the  Tcxeide.  Palamon  has  becai 
in  prison  (and  in  love  about)  seven  years  j  Theseus  declares  ho  has 

'  There  is  a  very  Chaucerian  touch  here  ; 

"  Hem  lesto  nat  to  go  to  hedde  sone." 

2  I  liave  no  liesitation  in  accepting  this  meaning  from  Skeat.  The  question 
W08,  how  were  iMJople  in  the  same  thick-walled  building  to  hear  tiie  prisoner's 
lamentations  ?  The  only  possible  way  was  across  u  courtyard,  which  corre- 
8j)onds  to  lioccaccio's  ginnlino.  The  tower  was  "joining  in  the  wall"  to 
tiie  "foreyne,"  which  belonged  to  Minos'  danglittrs  ;  they  lived  in  the  largo 
rooms  above  the  dungeon,  but  when  they  hoard  his  groans  they  were  outdoors 
on  the  wall,  across  the  court  from  the  tower.  This  meaning  of  the  word  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  X.  E.  D.,  which  under  the  third  definition  of  tluj 
noun  (in  the  plural)  gives  :  "  The  outer  court  of  a  monastery  ;  also,  tiic  space 
immediately  outside  tlie  monastic  precincts.  Obs.,  but  surviving  as  a 
jirojjcr  name  in  various  jilaces  where  monasteries  existed."  Tliough  the 
earliest  (luotal  ion  given  is  of  1668,  this  last  xentenco  proves  that  it  must  have 
been  common  ;  the  extension  from  a  n)onaMtery  to  a  castle  is  easy  enough. 
As  to  the  exti-aordinary  interpretation  of  tha  word  in  this  passage  oll'ercd  by 
Miitzner  (in  his  M.  E.  Dictionary)  and  accepted  by  Lowes,  it  seems  to  mo, 
though  such  is  the  commonest  meaning  of  the  word,  no  less  repugnant  to 
good  sense  than  to  good  taste. 

='  T.  C,  V.  006-79. 

■*  Falstair  must  have  been  a  greater  favonrite  with  Shaksporo  than  Thesfiis 
with  Chaucer,  yet  the  dmmatist  did  not  shrink  from  covt  ring  with  ridicule  in 
lUe  Merry  /ravs  and  at  the  end  of  i/t/in/ iT.  him  who  had  always  been  so 
finely  master  of  the  situation  earlier  in  the  latter  play. 
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lovod  Arirtdno  rpvou  ycmn,  though  it  is  not  dear  how  ho  han  known 
of  lior;  thoro  in  nothing  of  llio  sort  in  tlio  Ti'xcidc  (Lowes,  807  ; 
cf.  811,  nolo).  Tho  curious  blunder  wliicli  Lowes  (808,  note) 
points  out  in  19GG,  where  Chaucer  (ftccordin;,'  to  tho  MSB.)  puts 
tho  prison  whore  Theseus  is  confined  in  Alliens  instead  of  Crcto,  is 
more  natural  as  a  rcniinisconce  of  his  own  Kni<ihV«  Tair  than  of  tho 
Tcmih.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  doliborato  variations  which 
Chaucer  introduces,  such  as  tho  substitution  of  tho  moonlit  wall 
scone*  for  tlie  sunlit  pardon,  show  a  natural  unwillingness  to  repro- 
duce his  earlier  ino(ifn  quite  identically,  This  is  the  chief  variation 
from  tho  original ;  on  tho  principle  which  Lowes  uses  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  two  forjus  of  tho  Prolxjuo^  is  not  that  of  two  versions 
which  is  fartlior  from  tho  original  likely  to  be  tho  later  1 

For  an  oarly  date  of  tho  Ariadne  Professor  Lowes  believes  ho 
finds  evidence  also  in  its  style.  If  it  was  written  before  tho 
Ktwjhl'f  T'lfc,  it  was  written  also  before  tho  Prohtjuo  of  tho 
Lrtjcnd,  and  for  this  he  thinks  there  is  cvidonco  in  tho  versification 
—a  lack  of  flexibility  and  variety  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Prolofjnc.  Wni  in  tho  nature  of  tho  case  is  not  a  somi-lyrical  poon) 
likely  to  have  moro  melody  and  variety  of  verse  than  a  rapid 
narrative  1  So  far  as  the  Ariwlne  is  needlessly  inferior  in  this 
respect,  I  agroo  with  Mr.  Pollard  ^  that  tho  fact  is  due,  not  to  lack 
of  skill  in  tho  Ariailm^  but  to  lack  of  care.  Chaucer  makes 
repeatedly  in  tho  LpijcwI,  rs  wo  have  seen,  tho  plainest  possible 
declarations  that  he  is  in  hasto.  "  Technique  of  Umt  sort,"  says 
Professor  Lowes  (p.  813),  "ii  scarcely  a  thing  that  can  bo  put  on 
and  ofT  at  will,"  But  is  it  not  always  rnthor  a  matter  of  pains  1 
Hasty  writing  at  any  dalo  will  mako  poor  verso,  Tho  particular 
lieculiarity  of  style  on  which  Lowes  dwells  is  so  striking  that  I 
think  it  can  hanlly  bo  duo  to  inoxporicnco ;  when  Chaucer  began 
21  out  of  13  lines  (2136-78)  with  nnd,  was  ho  unconscious  of  tho 
fact  or  unable  to  remedy  iti  I  hold  th;\t  this  is  simply  Chaucer's 
rapid  narrative  stylo.  In  tho  KniijUVf  TaJe,  Lowes  believes 
Chaucer  had  thoroughly  loarnod  the  technique  whicli  ho  wns 
practising  hero;  yet  in  tho  Knight'n  Tale,  1399-460,  out  of  52 
Iino«  21  begin  with  and  and  7  with  that.     These  nnd-linei  are 

'  It  may  hire  been  roggested  Wy  an  earlier  pawige  In  the  Ariadn* 
(1908-11.) 

*  Jeadsmjf,  no.  176(J  (1908),  p.  2'i8.  For  an  earlier  dlecuMion  of  Chanoer'a 
verM  in  it«  ohronologicAi  boaring^,  loe  my  chapter  on  the  KnigfU'$  TaU,  (i.  01, 
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uoticoably  frequeut  iu  iba  (late)  Canon' h  Yeoinan'ii  Tale  ;  in  1026« 
35  there  are  6  out  of  10,  in  1102-15  there  are  7  out  of  14,  in  1228. 
35  there  are  i  out  of  8,  and  in  1308-2G,  11  out  of  19.  In  the 
lively  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Eeve's  Tale,  4292-312,  out  of  21 
lines  12  begin  with  arul.  Grunted  that  the  Ariadne  passage  is  an 
extreme  instance  of  what  elsewhere  is  often  employed  with  admirable 
effect,^  this  seems  to  me  due  rather  to  excess  tlian  to  defect  of  ease. 
I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Lowes  (p.  813)  Ihat  "it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  the  Anadiui  is  uumelodious  because  the  technical 
difticultiea  of  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  metre  had  not  yet  been 
surmounted."  I  have  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter  timt  the 
dilferences  between  the  stanza  and  the  couplet  are  hardly  so  great  us 
to  signify  in  this  connection.- 

So,  as  I  read  the  matter,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  opinion  that 
the  An-adne  was  written  before  the  PruUxjue.  A  fori  tori  tliere  is 
none  for  Professor  Lowes'  opinion  (p.  816)  "  that  the  Prologue  was 
written  after  most,  perhaps  after  all,  of  the  narratives  it  introduces." 
For  this  view  I  fail  to  see  tlie  antecedent  probability  which  he  sees. 
It  seems  to  me  a  prologue,  which  gives  the  plan  of  the  ensuing 
poem,  is  likely  to  be  written  early,  while  the  zeal  is  still  keen  ;  in 
the  next  chapter  I  shall  show  very  good  reasons  for  the  opinion 
that  in  the  Canterhuiy  Tales  the  l'rolo(/ue  was  one  of  the  veiy 
earliest-written  parts.  When  Chaucer  had  become  thoroughly 
weary  of  the  Le(jtndif^  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
written  the  Proluyue  with  such  delight,  unless  for  some  external 
reason,  and  that  which  Lowes  suggests,  that  it  is  a  poetic  retort  to 
the  criticism  which  the  Truilus  had  evoked,  I  have  tried  to  show 
on  chronological  and  other  grounds  can  hardly  be  accepted. 

There  seems   to   be  evidence,  as   well  as  probability,  for  the 

>  Cf.  ATji.  T.,  2925-66;  .V.  P.  T.,  4565-72. 

^  Katbur  I  should  find  in  the  carulesduciis  of  tho  Aiiadiie  uud  the  othor 
LegcHcln  (so  far  as  it  exists)  au  indication  that  Cliaucer  was  kciit  at  his  task 
jty  an  external  motive  after  his  pleasure  iu  it  had  evuporated.  For  this  tlicre 
is  furtlier  evidence  in  the  numerous  inuousistcncics  and  blunders  in  tho 
Ariculne  which  Lowes  points  out  (p.  811,  note),  and  which  are  much  greater 
than  those  which  I  liointed  out  in  the  Kn.  T.  (iip.  69,  70).  Cf.  also  the  errors 
in  the  second  part  of  tho  Hq.  2'.,  which  Lounsbury  (i:!tutliiii,  iii.  318) 
attributes  to  lack  of  revision.  Jf  any  one  should  t)bjt'ct  that  Chaucer  would 
have  put  his  best  work  into  a  poem  written  for  and  at  tlie  re(iuest  of  his  royal 
mistress,  1  reply  that  the  defects  (to  call  them  so)  are  siicli  that  uothin'^  can 
be  more  unlikely  than  that  she  would  ever  have  observed  them,  considering 
the  kind  of  reading  to  which  she  was  probably  used.  Compared  with  the 
extemiKjraneous  style  of  most  mediieval  poetry,  Ciiaucer's  style  at  its  jworest 
is  finished  and  polished.  Besides,  the  duty-poems  of  later  jKiets  laureate  are 
raiely  among  their  best  works. 
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opinion  tlmt  moflt  or  nil  of  tho  Lrijmih  wore  written  nftor  the 
Prnlnfjup.  In  tho  Prolmjun  wo  nro  told  that  ninotcon  Udion  entered 
ftftor  Alccfltifl  f\nd  tho  Ood  of  Lovo ;  f\nd  in  F  554-60  tho  latter 
clearly  refers  him  to  tho  llalndo  for  their  names,  and  appoints  them 
to  bo  tho  heroines  of  his  IcgondR  : 

"TliJRo  other  Indies  pittingo  hero  nrowo 
Ron  in  thy  hnlndo,  if  thdu  canst  hem  knowo, 
And  in  thy  l)oko3  alio  thou  shalt  horn  findo; 
Hnvo  hciu  now  in  thy  Lo;:;ond  alio  in  mindo, 
I  mono  of  hem  tlmt  boon  in  thy  knowingo. 
For  hcor  bon  twenty  thotisand  mo  sittingo 
Than  thou  knowost." 

It  is  true  that  in  tho  Iklado  thoro  are  only  eighteen  women,  and 
that  one  rtr  two  of  them  would  hardly  have  been  suitable ;  of  course 
when  tho  Balado  was  written  Chaucer  had  no  idea  of  making  it  a 
table  of  contents,  and  when  ho  wrote  the  above  passage  he  probably 
had  not  carefnlly  considered  tho  details.^  But  if  ho  had  already 
written  tho  LnjcnilH  and  introduced  several  persons  not  mentioned 
hero,  it  is  diHicult  to  see  why  ho  should  have  intro<luced  this  per- 
fectly needless  passngo.  Now  he  follows  the  list  in  tho  Balade  till  half- 
way through  the  fourth  legend,  in  which,  after  treating  Ilypsipyle, 
tho  connection  of  Jason  with  Medea  Icarls  him  to  deviate  for  her; 
and  later  ho  devotes  tho  seventh  legend  to  Philomela,  also  not  in 
tho  Balade.  When  ho  wrote,  in  tho  Mun  of  Loir's  Profogm,  03-75, 
tho  list  of  ladies  whom  ho  states  there  to  have  been  treated  in  his 
Lejpwf,  he  had  entirely  abandoned  the  list  in  tho  Balado;  and 
finally,  when  ho  came  to  revise,  tho  passage  in  question  was  ondtted 
from  the  rroJoipw.  How  can  wo  avoid  attributing  this  omission  to 
tho  fact  that  the  passage  did  not  agree  with  his  changed  plan,'  or 

'  Cf.  TyiwoR*  «cn«ililo  romftrk!!  (PuW.  M.  L.  A.,  xx.  817-19);  Und  French, 
p.  no.     On  this  itMsixRo  rf.  nlso  Ijoeoidn,  p.  ^Ti. 

"  flo  ton  Hriiik,  AV///.  StxiA.,  xvii.  19.  My  "thino  other  lailics"  Chancer 
clrorly  monns  tho  19  chiuf  onos.  Korh  is  Bnroly  not  justified  in  saying  that 
I/ovo  horo  ifivcs  him  pormisiion  to  write  tho  lives  of  some  of  tho  20,000 
others.  (Tills  mimbor  is  a  mere  conrentlon  for  a  vast  qnantity ;  cf.  //.  F, 
2110,  Sninn.  Prol.,  lOOK.)  Therefore  this  pfwsage  does  not  relax  Chauoor'i 
bonds,  })nt  pnt*  them  on.  Dr.  Koch'i  whole  criticism  of  the  matter  is  so 
conHised  as  to  be  untinswerablo  {Chronolofjy,  p.  85).  The  ssme  may  hf«  said 
of  Bildcrl>ock'i  (pp.  82-3) ;  ho  implies  tiuit  the  indeflnito  nnmbef  in  0  mnst 
Ikj  larger  than  tho  number  20  in  F.  Hut  x  >  20  is  not  *n  axiom  in  algebra. 
It  may  be  abided  that,  Just  as  is  tho  case  in  the  Cnnterbnri/  Tnlf»,  the  Prologw 
promises  so  much  more  than  was  ever  Performed,  and  than  Chaucer  must  hare 
seen  before  long  was  likely  to  be  performed,  that  he  i«  hardly  likely  except 
at  the  very  beginning  to  have  maae  a  perfectly  nnnecetaary  annonnoemeiit  of 
hia  design. 
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rather  his  desire  nut  to  be  held  to  the  original  one  1  The  natural 
conclusion  ia  that  the  extant  Leyetuls  were  written  between  the  two 
forms  of  the  Frolo<jue. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  Leyetuls  wore  written  in  about 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  all  the  MSS.,*  which  is — 

Cleopatra,  Hypsipylo  and  Modoa,         Philomela, 

Thisbe,  Lucrotia,  Phyllid, 

Dido,  Ariadne,  llypormni-stra. 

If,  oa  we  have  seen  ia  probable,  most  or  all  of  the  Lcijeiuh  were 
written  after  the  F-prologue,  Cleopatra  must  have  been  written 
among  the  lii-st,  since  at  the  end  of  the  Prvlo(jue  (5GG)  Love  bids 
the  pout  begin  with  it.     Tiiis  is  also  suggested  by  lines  G16-23  : 

"The  wedding  nud  the  fcsto  to  devyso. 
To  mo,  that  have  y-take  swiche  empryse 
Of  so  many  a  storio  for  to  make, 
Hit  were  to  long,  lest  that  I  sholdo  slake 
Of  thing  that  bereth  more  effect  and  charge."  - 
As  to  the  later  Leyemh,   the  only  references  which  I  find   from 
one  to  another  are  from  Phyllin,  no.  8,  to  Ariadne,  no.  6.     If 
Chaucer   rearranged   the   poems,   PltijUiti   should  directly  follow 
Ai'iadne,  since  they  are  so  closely  and  consciously  connected  in 
subject*    As  it  is,  the  wholly  irrelevant  legend  of  Philomela  is  inter- 
jected.   Again,  certainly  no  method  is  discoverable  running  through 
the  arrangement.    Finally,  the  signs  of  haste  and  weariness  which  I 
have  collected  above  (pp.  112-13)  become  noticeably  more  frequent 
and  intense  toward  the  end ;    and  it   ia  the  last   legend  that  is 
unfinished.     All  the  indications  are  that  the  present  is  the  order  of 
writing. 

Indications  of  the  chronological  termiuiDi  ad  quevi  of  the  Leyend 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  two  non-Chaucerian  works  seem  to 
betray  vestiges  of  its  influence.  One  of  these  is  Gowcr's  Confessio 
Amantis.  In  book  VIII.,  among  lovers,  the  poet  sees  a  company 
of  unhappy  women-lovers,  namely  (2550-96) : 

Dido,  Medea,  Progno  and  Philomela, 

Phyllis,  Deidamia,  Cauace, 

Ariadne,  "  Cleopatras,"  Polyxena. 

Dejanira,  Thisbe, 

»  Cf.  Bildcrbeck,  y.  74. 

-  This  passage  contrabta  witli  the  other  indications  of  hurry  and  distaate 
noted  on  pp.  112-13.  MissE.  P.  Hammond  calls  my  attention  tothoi>arallel  be- 
tween the  above  passage  and  Kn.  T.  885-8,  also  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  task. 

**  Just  as  Jlypsipyle  and  Meilca  are,  winch  form  one  Legend, 
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Then,  nftor  tho  amorous  eorcoreaaoi!  Circo  and  Calypso,  como  the 
befit  of  womon-loverfi,  Ponolope,  Lucretia,  AlcoptiB  and  Alcyone. 
It  ia  truo  thnt  tlin  talpfl  of  nil  of  tliono  oxcopt  Cloopftlra  aro  more 
or  loflfi  told  in  varlouR  acattorcd  oarlior  partn  of  tho  poem;  but  It  ia 
Buggostive  that  liorn  occur  all  but  two'  of  tho  ton  heroinea  treated 
by  Chaucer  in  tho  I^'jni'I/t,  and  of  tho  othora  Romo  entered  into 
Clmucor'a  announced  plan.  Cleopatra  conioH  junt  boforo  Thiabc,  aa 
in  Chftucor  ;  but  it  is  moro  important  that  Chaucor'a  **  Cleopatraa  " 
haa  influenced  Gower's  in  other  things  besides  her  name.  All  that 
Gower  aaya  is  (2r»72-7): 

"  I  syli  also  tho  wofull  queeno 
Clonpatras,  which  in  a  Cave 
With  Serpentr  Imth  hirpolf  begravo 
Alquik,  and  ro  rcIio  wan  totoro, 
For  florwo  of  that  scho  haddo  hro 
Antonye,  which  hir  lovo  hath  bo." 

Chaucer,  at  tho  end  of  her  Ijcgnul,  nays  (090-702) : 

•*  And  with  that  word,  naked,  with  ful  good  herte, 
Among  the  serpents  in  tho  pit  sho  storte. 
And  thor  rIio  chocs  to  ban  hir  buryingo. 
Anoon  tho  ncddres  gonnn  hir  for  to  stingo, 
And  sho  hir  deeth  rcceyveth,  with  good  chore, 
For  lovo  of  Antony,  that  was  hir  so  doro  : — 
And  this  is  fltorial  sooth,  bit  in  no  fable." 

Tho  roprcsontation  of  Cleopatra  as  dying  for  tho  lovo  of  Antony  by 
leaping  into  a  pit  filled  with  serpents,  and  as  being  buried  there,  ia 
confined  to  thepo  two   accounts,-  and  no  ono  reading  tho  above 

'  Hyjii^lpylo  nnd  Hy|iciiiinr«tra. 

•  Tlii'Ko  jinliilH  iro  tidt  In  (xny  of  riifnirrr'«  prnlmlilo  unnrcru  m  givon  liy  flkriit 
•  (III.  xxxvii.)  ftiid  M.  Mrch  {.Inolin,  v.  314-8),  Mid  arc  jirobnhlv  orlpiiml  wUh 
iiim.  Mftfftnlriy  (Gnurr,  Hi.  547)  nn^qi-Ht'*  Hint  lio  niny  have  (fcrivcd  \\\n  idea 
of  C'loopfttrn'n  donth  frnin  Vinrriil  of  Meuiivftis  (by  a  very  confuso<l  rrcollcrllon), 
Tl\p  jtMHftKc  nioiitinnpd  tilxivo  novmn  to  bo  the  only  rxto  of  borrowing  liolwpcn  tb<» 
Con/fitin  nnd  llin  Ijrgrml,  unlnnn  two  dctntln  in  tlicir  nooountii  of  Ariadne  iihow 
mutual  inlhicnco  (cf.  Mmnulay,  lil.  B03).  llocb  in  rmo  Hpction  of  bin  r'tsay  on 
tbo  LfQtnd  of  Gixxi  iromen  nttomjitii  to  provo  a  numl>rr  of  borrowingn  on 
(lower «  Prtrl  {/Inglin,  v.  305-71)  ;  Bkont  In  ft  mtbor  ronfii«rd  ii««i(\^« 
(III.  xl.  (f.)  rrdupon  tbom  to  two,  but  bin  (Imt  nopnui  hanllr  nlgnlflcftnt.  Tlie 
only  ono  of  IWb'n  cnnrn  rrjfcted  by  Skoftt  wbioh  in  worth  montioninR  It  In 
Conf,  Am.,  I.  93-202,  wbrre  the  ntrikinff  tbinff  !•  the  nlmiUrity  of  tbp  rfiUi 
pUycd  by  Vonun  and  CupId  to  tbono  o?  the  Oo^l  of  Ivove  and  Alrontln  In  the 
Ugnui ;  Cupid  U  •torn  to  Oowcr  (though  without  arnarcnt  rcajidn),  and  Venui 
ii  kind  to  him.  Thii  ovidcnco,  however,  ii  nulllflrd  by  the  fact  that  the 
•Ituatlon  is  parellelpd  In  other  amoriatie  allegory  ;  aa  Profciwor  NelUon  polnta 
ont  to  me  (nee  bU  Cwrt  t^f  Lmt,  pp.  42-8),  In  r«nia  /a  Iktme  (fjmor,  for 
example,  both  deltlea  apnoar,  and  Venua  appeals  for  the  lovor.  Vonus'  media* 
tion  might  easily  be  derived  bj  any  poet  from  the  Inflnsnce  exerted  on  each 
DKV.  OH.  K 
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passages  can  doubt  that  Gower  was  the  borrower.  As  to  the 
ilate,  Macaulay  (II.  xxi.)  has  shown  that  the  Confesdo  was 
finished  in  1390  ;  we  have  evidence  therefore  as  well  as  probability 
Ihat  the  Leyend  was  as  much  finished  as  it  in  now  not  later 
than  1390.  '- 

The  date  will  be  thrown  still  further  back  by  the  connection 
of  the  Lege  ml  with  Thomas  Usk's  Testament  of  Love.  I  believe  1 
have  shown  uheivdy  (i)p.  22,  23)  that  Usk  certainly  knew  the 
Pvolo[iue  of  the  poem,  and  probably  one  or  two  of  the  LegendU. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Testammt  cannot  have  been  written  later 
than  1387,  and  almost  certainly  dates  from  that  year.  The  Lejeiul 
of  Good  Women  was  therefore  presumably  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  latter  part  of  1387.^  It  may  well  have  been  not  much  earlier 
than  that,  for  Usk's  connection  with  Chaucer's  associate  lirembro 
would  doubtless  give  him  exceptional  advantages  for  procuring 
Chaucer's  works. 

This  throwing  buck  of  the  date  is  further  confirmed  by  what  we 
shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  as  to  the  date  of  the  Cantei'hury  Tales, 
the  beginning  of  which  we  shall  find  reason,  partly  depending 
on  what  wo  have  learned  as  to  the  date  of  the  Legend,  to  i)ut  about 
1387.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Letjends  were  continued  after 
the  GanterJmvij  Tales  were  once  under  way.  Nor  is  there  need 
of  thinkiu!,'  that  the  Legend,  was  interrupted  by  the  conception 
of  the  more  promising  poem ;  -  it  has  every  appearance  of  having 
run  down,  as  it  were,  of  itself.  We  have  seen  good  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  written  rapidly,  and  we  may  assume  that  no  more  of  it  was 
overwritten  than  is  now  extant — that  Chaucer  never  told  us  for  just 
what "  conclusion  "  the  tale  of  Ilypermnestra  was  said.^    Therefore 

other  (iuriug  the  Middle  Ages  by  thv  couceptioiin  of  Venus  and  of  tin-  Virgin 
Mary.  Hoth  Skeat  and  Becli  Jiud  a  borrowing  in  dm/.  Am.,  VIII.,  about 
2440-2760,  where  Cujiid  conies  with  a  vast  train  of  lovers  (24.16  8)  ;  thougli 
this  too  is  somewliat  jiaralleled  elsewhere  (ef.  Neilson,  J.'uinunia,  xxix.  87), 
the  inllueneii  of  Chaucer  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  passage  is  really  part  of  the 
one  I  have  cited.  As  to  the  nieniion  of  the  llowerand  the  leaf  in  Cuuf.  Am., 
VIII.  2408,  Kittre.lge  has  shown  (Mai.  Philol.  i.  2)  that  this  is  an  allusion 
rather  to  contemporary  life  than  to  literature. 

*  If  this  view  18  correct,  of  course  it  disposes  of  Hilderbeek's  suggestion  that 
the  Letjauls  were  produced  at  the  rate  ol  one  a  year  (see  his  pp.  89-91,  lOS). 
Rut  there  are  many  other  reasons  to  doubt  this  idea. 

"  Cf.  Tollaril,  GluU-  Chaucer,  p.  xxiv. 

^  Lydgate's  manner  of  speaking  of  the  jmcm  (quoted  in  Skeat,  III.xx.),  and 
the  colophon  nut  by  the  scribe  of  MS.  Fairfax  at  the  head  of  the  I'lvluyur, 
iiidi.ate  that  they  at  least  bilii'ved  the  poem  to  huve  been  not  nearly  fmislitd. 
The  unanimity  of  the  MSS.  is  further  conlinned  by  a  spurious  Crouyclc  made 
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tlio  wliolo  poriod  of  Chouccr'a  occupation  with  tho  2723  Hiipb  of  the 
fyi/rwl  nmy  havo  boon  only  a  fow  niontli«.  Wo  hftvo  lojimed  from 
Lowes  that  tho  earlier  part  of  1386  is  tho  earliest  likely  dato  for  the 
Prologue;  and  wc  have  just  scon  tliat  tlio  latter  part  of  1387  is  tho 
latest  dato  possiblo  for  tho  publication  of  the  whole  work.  Tho  date 
1386-7  for  the  Legend  (/  Oood  Womni  may  therefore  be  accepted.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tnn  CANTERnunr  Tales. 

§  1.   The  Cnnfrrbur;/  Talcf  (is  a  Whole. 

Skvkral  attempts  havo  boon  mado  to  find  a  point  of  departure 
for  dating  the  Canfcrlmr;/  Tales  as  a  whole,  but  fow  of  tho  results 
Boom  very  reliable  and  sonio  of  them  aro  worthless.  Tho  conjectures 
vhich  havo  atirnctod  most  attention  havo  started  with  tho  idea 
that  tho  basis  of  tho  poem  is  an  actual  pilgrimage  made  by  Chaucer. 
Tliis  idea  spoms  to  be  wholly  baseless. 

•••It  is  quite  unnccoasary,  of  course,  in  order  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  tho   poem ;  I  need   hardly   recall    tho  various   modieeval 


^1/  I'hnurier,  In  nno  of  Shirloy'R  M.'^.S.  {hoc  Mil  Te.rU  of  Chn\wfr'i  Minor 
I'orm.f,  ('h.  Sop.,  1871,  I.  vl.-vill.),  wliicli  lirats  of  tho  "  iiycno  worshlpfullcit 
I/tilyrs." 

'  Prnfcisor  Rildorbpck  (pp.  32-44)  trips  to  rrovp  timt  Cliauccr  rovlsnl  tha 
fintt  t\x  (but  not  tlip  last  throo)  IpgnwN,  nnrt  tlint  MS.  Cnnih.  Og  contnlnt 
the  rnrlifT  version  of  tlirm  ns  of  tho  J'n>/i>(fvi-.  ,mnro  it  rppttis  to  bo  ijuite 
rrrtnin  tlmt  tbls  MS.  contniim  tlio  Infer  vcrftion  of  tlio  Pmliiffue,  hid  vifw  an 
to  pilority  i)ptwrcn  hl«  vrrsion«  of  thn  L'-fjnii)s  in  hartlly  powiblo.  When  we 
rnmo  to  extxmine  tho  evidcnre,  wo  fltKl,  I  tliiiik,  no  reason  to  chftngo  our  minds. 
Of  tlie  two  or  thrre  dnrrn  vnrinnln  whirli  Mildcrberk  qnoteg,  none  compared  in 
imimrtanro  with  tlio<<o  in  tho  Troilug,  or  those  in  the  Prolng\u  to  tho  Lfijrnd, 
oven  apart  from  tho  onoi^ion  of  allnsionn  to  tho  qnron.  Even  t  ho  reading*  peculiar 
to  MS.  Harl.  7.T31  of  tho  Cnulrrhury  Tah.^,  whicli  1  am  rnnvincod  cannot  Imj 
attrilmted  to  Chancer,  look  fur  moro  genuine  than  ihoao.  The  most  favourable 
of  Hildorboek's  ea-xcM  (2008-9) ; 

"  .  .  .ho  BhftI  nl  (on)  him  lope, 
/4>irf(rt))  slon  hym  n»  (or)  tlicy  comon  .  ,  .," 

\n  not  in  tho  leafit  itriking.  In  no  ca«e  doea  tho  vatiation  aeem  to  mo  too  great 
to  havo  been  produced  by  a  acribo,  even  unconsciously.  It  is  natural  that  tlie 
text  of  MS.  Og  should  bo  notably  dlderont  from  the  others,  linoe  It  proUbly 
IMirted  from  them  very  early  In  tho  M 8. -tradition.  If  there  were  a  striking 
contrast  in  tho  number  of  more  important  yarianta  in  legends  1-6  and  7-9,  we 
might  hesitate  ;  but  according  to  Bildorbock'a  account,  In  tlie  former  there  is 
1  In  59  lines,  and  in  the  latter  1  iti  100,  and  I  cannot  ace  that  thej  are  any 
less  imjwrtant.  Ro  probability  and  rridence  alike  aeem  to  nogttiv*  tha  Idea 
of  rerltlon. 
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coUoctiona  of  etoriea  in  a  frame,  of  whioh  of  course  the  Decameron 
is  only  one,  and  other  things  may  have  contributed  their  hints.^ 
In  the  fourteenth  century  story-telling  must  have  been  common  on 
pilgrimages.'  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  vividness  of 
the  narrative.*  Absolutely  all  the  familiarity  shown  with  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  pilgrimage  Chaucer  would  have  gained  from 
the  numerous  times  he  had  passed  over  the  same  road  on  his 
journeys  to  the  continent,*  and  the  two  observations  on  the  position 
of  the  sun  {AI.  L.  Pi'd.,  1-U;  Pars.  Prol,  1-11)  might  have 
been  taken  at  homo  as  well  as  on  the  road,  or  have  been  made  \ip 
at  any  time  of  year  by  a  little  calculation.'^ 

*  The  assumption  that  the  Decameron  must  have  been  Chaucer's  model  was 
the  mere  child  of  ignorance,  and  dates  from  the  Dark  Agea,  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; it  la  one  of  the  few  things  which  we  have  to  forgive  Tyrwhitt  (cd.  ofl830; 
I.  clix.).  More  recently  it  lias  been  denied  with  patriotic  vehenipnce  ;  e.  g. 
by  Skeat  (III.  371  ;  yet  in  V,  270  he  seeras  to  think  Chaucer  to  iiave  beea 
familiar  with  the  Dcmineron),  and  Pollard  {Ololc  Chaucer,  xxviii.).  In  Italy, 
naturally,  it  is  still  popular.  Peter  liorghesi  argues  very  uuconvincingly  that 
Chaucer  must  have  known  the  Deenmeron^L'uee.  and  Ch.,  Bologna,  1903  ;  pp. 
60  ff.).  Professor  Cino  Chiarini  inclines  (though  without  bigotry)  to  believe  it 
(Nuova  Antoloyia,  Ixxii.  334  ;  on  pp.  148-65,  325-43,  he  rather  agreeably 
introduces  the  C.  T.  to  Italian  readers).  It  will  bo  aeon  that  none  of  these 
writers  have  any  evidence  ;  the  argument  is  always  that  he  mud  have  known 
the  Decameron,  It  aeems  to  mc  almost  certain  that  he  did  not.  Hales,  who 
thinks  he  did,  is  misleading  in  his  arguments  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  x.  1«J3).  Cf. 
also  pp.  160-1  below.  The  germ  of  0.  2\  is  in  the  house  of  Rumour  in  //.  F. 
(linos  2121-36  ;  cf.  A.  W.  Ward,  Chaucer,  E.  M.  L.  Series,  95-6)  ;  in  I'icrt 
I'luwman  (Seeley,  in  Skeat,  III.  372;  ten  Hrink,  I[ist.  E.  A.,  ii.  140-1— he 
rejects  a  real  pilgrimage  as  unnecessary).  Chaucer  had  already  produced  an 
approximation  to  the  C.  T.  in  the  L.  (/.  JK  More  than  this,  the  frame-story 
might  develop  spontaneously  at  any  moment  out  of  the  mediieval  londness  for 
anecdotes  and  exeiiLpla,  as  it  did  in  Cowers  Confesnio  Amuntii.  The  //.  /'. 
illustrates  the  point,  with  its  sketches  of  ancient  heroines, 

^  Only  singing  and  l)il>ing  are  mentioned  in  the  dialogue  between  Tiiorpe 
and  Abp.  Arundell  (in  1407  ;  cf.  Littlehales'  Kvadfrom  London  toCantcrlmry, 
51-2)  ;  but  during  the  halts,  anyway,  wo  may  be  sure  there  wus  "  taling." 
That  it  was  common  on  pilgrimages  seema  to  be  implied  in  all  versions  of 
PUra  Plowman ; 

"Pilgrimes  and  palmers  .  .  . 
Wenten  forth  in  heore  wey  •  with  mony  wyse  tales." 

(A,  Prol.,  46-8  ;  C  has  vn-u'ij>ic.) 

^  Cf.  I'oUard  (Globe  Chaiu-cr,  xxvii.) :  •'  No  one  who  has  road  the  talks  by 
the  way  can  doubt  that  the  poet  himself  had  travelled  over  the  ground.  .  .  . 
Chaucer's  own  pilgrimage,  then,  may  have  been  made  in  1385."  Cf.  Primer, 
p.  100. 

*  Probably  also  in  going  to  Canterbury  on  business  connected  with  his 
wardship  in  1375  ;  see  11.  E.  G.  Kirk  in  LifePueords  (Ch.  Soc,  1900),  ]).  xxv. 

"  Nobody  pretends  that  Dante,  from  whom  as  well  as  from  real  life  Chaucer 
may  have  imitated  this  way  of  .telling  time,  nmst  alwuj's  have  Just  mude  an 
exact  observation  when  he  mentions  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  sort  of  attempt  to  extract  chronological  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  is  no 
more  tempting  thait  it  is  fallacious. 
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Conncclo'l  with  tho  idea  nf  an  actual  pilRrimago  is  tho  attempt 
to  fliflcovor  tlio  year  moant  in  tho  Catiterhnn/  Tnfr$  from  tho 
pMsago  in  tho  Pnrtinn't  Prnlmjitn  (1-11);    Rt  four'  o'clock 

.  .  ."  tho  moncB  cxaltacionn, 
I  mono  Libra,'  alwoy  gnn  oaccndo." 

W.  Hcrtzbcrp,  in  Ijis  Gornmn  traufilation  of  tho  Canterhuvy  Tahf,* 
follows  Tyrwhitt  (iv.  335)  in  thinking  that  cxalfncinun  cannot  bo 
1180(1  horo  in  tho  strict  nslnilngical  Bcnno,  since  Taunjfl,  not  Libro, 
is  tho  oxalt4\lion  of  tho  moon,  and  Libra  is  that  of  Saturn,^  but  that 
it  must  moan  simply  rxninij ;  and  ho  thinks  that  Chaucer  meant 
horo  to  hint  at  tho  year  of  tho  pilgriraago* — apparently  in  a  cabal- 
istic way.  Ho  assumes  that  tho  journey  occupied  but  one  day,  and 
therefore,  on  tho  basis  of  Tyrwhitt's  reading  (also  tho  Ellesmero) 
for  M.  L.  Prnl,  5,  that  tho  day  hero  was  April  28.  With  tho 
assistance  of  his  "  vorehrtcr  Frcund  "  Professor  Bchcrk,  ho  an- 
nounces that  on  that  day  within  tho  proper  limits  as  to  years  the 
moon  could  havo  risen  at  four  in  Libra  only  in  1393.  Therefore 
tho  date  of  tho  imaginary  pilgrimage  was  April  28,  1393. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  ball  as  it  was  tossed  back  and 
forth  in  (tcrmnny,  with  an  occasional  kick  from  England.  By 
various  changes  and  corrections  in  tho  number  of  days  of  the  pil- 
grimage, in  the  MvS.  reading  and  in  the  astronomy,  Koch,"  Skeat,^ 
A.  von  During*  and  C.  Ehrlmrt^  find  (or accept  or  reject)  the  years 
1393,  1391,  1388  antl  1385.  This  last  year  was  fully  occoptcd  by 
r.-llard'oin  1893. 

'  MoMt  of  tlio  MSS.  rrnd  /<•»(,  which  is  certainly  wrong  ;  Chaucer  cannot  har* 
Mnn.Irrrd  to  this  cxtoiit 

'  IFirl.  7.1.T4,  nnd  i\\nn  \a\\A  000  (in  tlio  Hodlrinn  Librnry),  rrsd  "In  mcna 
liilira,"  wliich  civcii  no  nm^,  und  is  one  of  tlio  Harlpian  occontricitipn  which 
do  not  look  as  it  tlicy  cftino  from  Chftiiccr.  M8,  Cnnib.  li  readu  "  I  meen  in 
libra." 

»  HildKurglmuRrn,  18(58 ;  np.  668-7. 

*  Seo,  r.  7.,  Wm.  Lilly's  Christian  Astrolooy  (lyondon,  1647),  np.  C7,  80. 

*  Himilarly  A.  E.  Brao  {The  Trcnfm  on  th^  Ai^trolnh^  ^  Omfjrry  ChnMCt 
I/indon,  1870;  p.  74).     Ho  dwlncci  the  yp^r  1388,  by  omondiiiR  "I  mene 
* ■  -^i  » 


Himilarly  A.  E.  Brao  {The  Trentm  on  (h^  Ai^irolnh^  (j/"  amffrry  Ch/xuetr, 
ulon,  1870;  p.  74).     Ho  dwlncpi  the  yp^r  1388,  by  emendiiiR  "I  n 
Libra  ahvpy"  to  "In  Libra  men  nlnxcni"  (the  namo  of'^a  ufar,  which  he  uyi 
rould  lisTo  risen  with  tho  moon  at  the  proper  time  only  in  that  year).     In 
broad  daylight  I 

•  Ch.  Soe.  Etsays,  416-7  ;  Autjf^nWte  Kl.  Dicht.  CAAiiar$  (Leipriff,  1880), 
65-6 ;  Ckronoloay,  40-SO,  64-0.  Hia  opinion  waa  the  aame  in  1903  (Pard, 
r..  xxil.). 

»  C\.  Soe.  Es»ay»,  417. 

•  Ro«  hii  Oprman  translation  of  Chancer,  ili.  409. 

•  Engl.  Stud.,  j\\.  i69-A70. 

'•  CXautfr  Prim^,  p.  100.  In  the  Olobt  CSnuetr,  howeTtr,  he  Ignorea  thia 
argnment  (aee  p.  xxril. ). 
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All  this  seems  to  me  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  idea  that 
the  passage  couoeiued  proves  a  real  pilgrimage  supposes  that 
Cliaucer  either  wrote  the  last  link  of  all  immediately  on  his  n.>turn, 
or  else  that  he  made  notes  of  such  trivialities  for  use  years  after- 
wards. Even  if  the  meaning  assumed  for  e.raltacioun  wore  possible, 
it  would  bo  inhuitely  more  likely  that  Chaucer  inserted  tlio  remark 
simply  as  indicating  the  sort  of  thing  which  a  star-wise  person 
would  have  seen  if  he  had  been  there,  than  because  he  remombeied 
seeing  it.  But  the  whole  idea  is  practically  disposed  of  by  the  fact 
that  Chaucer  elsewhere  uses  exaltacioun  and  its  adjective  only  in 
the  correct  astrological  sense,  which  is  what  any  fourteenth-century 
reader  would  have  understood  hero ;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  other 
interpretation  really  makes  Chaucer  say  "  the  moon's  rising  con- 
tinued to  rise,"  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  Dr.  Johnson's  •*  observa- 
tion with  extensive  view."  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
passage  as  it  stands  seems  to  be  that  either  the  scribe  blundered,^ 
or  Chaucer,  through  forgetfulness ;  and  I  do  not  see  the  least  iiu- 
prt)bability  in  thinking  that  it  was  Chaucer,  oven  if  ho  did  know 
hid  astrology  fairly  well.^  Therefore,  whether  in  connection  with 
the  pilgrimage  idea  or  not,  conjectures  founded  on  this  piiasage 
are  to  be  rejected^  without  qualitication. 

*  Tyrwhitt  (iv.  336)  suggests  that  "thenioues"  ia  an  error  for  "  Suturiiea." 
An  error  would  be  the  easier  because  the  lirst  10^  of  Libra  are  "  tiie  moon's 
tace"  (Skeat,  V.  445);  and  tlie  second  10°  of  Ubi-a  arc  "Saturn's  face" 
(Lilly,  up.  cil.,  pi).  58,  81). 

'^  Surely  LounsDury  has  pointed  out  inaccuracies  enough  in  Chaucer's  work, 
and  the  list  can  easily  bo  enlarged.  As  another  astronomical  blunder,  he 
puts  Ariadne's  Crown  in  the  sign  of  Taurus,  to  which  it  is  just  oi)pobite 
[L.O.  jr. ,  2223-4).  But  the  curious  thing  about  the  passage  under  discussion, 
wliich  apparently  has  never  been  remarked  upon,  is  that  what  Chaucer  seems 
to  imply  that  he  saw,  the  sign  or  constellation  Libra  rising,  ho  could  not 
possibly  have  seen  at  four  o'clock  of  an  April  afternoon.  The  passage  sounds 
much  more  like  a  conscious  reminiscence  of  Danto  than  like  an  observation  of 
nature.  This  manner  of  telling  time  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  Dicint 
Comedy  ;  of.,  e.  <j„  Inf.  XL  113-4,  XX.  124-6,  XXIX.  10;  Purg.  L,  1»-21, 
IL  1-6,  55-7,  XXV.  1-3,  and  E.  Moore's  Tivie-Iirfcnnce^  in  the  Dieiiui 
Commcdia,  Tables  V.  and  VL  FurgatoHo,  IL  1-6  is  particularly  suggestive  : 
"  Gik  era'l  Sole  all'  orizzoute  giunto, 

Lo  cui  meridian  cerchio  coverchia 

Gerusalem  colsuo  piu  alio  punto  : 

E  la  notte,  ch'  opposita  a  lui  cerclria, 

Uscia  di  Gange  fuor  con  le  bilance, 

Che  le  caggion  di  man  quando  soverchia." 

Cf.  also  Man  of  Law's  Prol.,  1-12,  with  Pur<j.,  IV.  15  16  : 
"Che  ben  cinquanta  graili  salit'  em 
Lo  Sole,  2d  io  non  m'era  uccorto.' 
'  So  Skeat  in  1894  (V.  445). 
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Tlmt  Cimucor  diil  inako  a  pilgrinmgo  to  Cnntorbiiry  at  nonio  time 
or  other  is  likely  onough— re%jVnif>  cvja  porlmpR,  or  lio  niiiy  even 
liiwo  boon  no  nimlorn  ns  to  wish  to  know  how  n  rot\l  i)ilKrin»nj,'o  foil 
whiln  ho  wns  wiitinp  nhout  on  imaginary  one.  All  that  can 
ho  naiil  ia  that  thorn  in  not  the  Rlightost  oviilonco  for  it  in  the 
(UmfrrbHru  Tdlen. 

Homo  HclmlivrH  hiivo  ndvancod  tho  idea  tlmt  hy  the  Innt  decndo  of 
IiIh  life  Chancer  had  aged  too  much  to  have  written  many  of  tho 
(^antrrhiivtf  Tnlrn,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  planned  tho  whole.  Dr. 
Furnivall  in  187P  took  tho  ycnrs  ahont  1380  as  tho  central  ])orio<l 
nf  tho  work,  when  tho  best  talofl  woro  written,  and  assigned  tho 
"  dull  ones"  to  times  earlier  and  li\ter ;  to  tho  ycai-s  1390-1400  ho 
delinitely  ossigned  only  sniidl  and  inferior  works,  and  from  a  pae- 
Mge  in  VciiUK  iind  from  the  Bopposod  inferiority  of  tho  minor  imcniB 
known  to  have  been  written  about  then  ho  deduces  "  a  slow  autumn 
of  decay."  ^  Dr.  Mather  ai^rees  with  his  general  idoa,^  mainly  because 
of  thu  Rotrartatiom.  Mr.  rolliinl  says  :  "  The  short  jwems  written 
towards  the  closo  of  his  life  show  that  tho  not  viry  advanced  ago 
to  which  he  nttaincd  pressed  heavily  on  him,  and  it  would  bo 
unroasonttbli>  to  assign  tho  plan  of  tho  Ttth'i*  to  his  last  decade."  * 
Similarly,  Professor  Hales  believes  that  prnctieally  all  the  Cnnfcr- 
litinj  't\(lt'M  which  wero  not  earlier  work  were  written  between 
1387  and  1392.^' 

As  to  the  lirlrartafu>n»,\[  the  poem  wasncverpublished by  Chaucer 
as  a  whole,  as  1  liopo  to  show  on  a  later  occasion,  they  need  imjdy 
nothing  moro  than  a  few  weeks  of  other-worldliness  at  the  very 
end,  ond  surely  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  a  whole  decade.  The 
remarks  in  Srofjuii  and  Vrnns  seem  to  mo  to  havo  little  more  signi- 
licanco.     lu  the  former  he  refers  to  his  portly  figure  and  to  the  fact 

'    Trial  Fnrruords,  pi..  16,  '26  ;  cf.  6  (nol(«),  00. 

-  Ihiil.,  '28,  00.  •'  Chnucer'f  rro/oyur,  rtr.,  ii.  xxxiv. 

*  aiohr  Vhnurn;  ji.  xxvii.  So  also  Koch  {Chronoi,  61-'2,  60),  wlio  tliink* 
Chftucor  WM  in  poor  circnmstaiiccB  during  thin  period.  He  dors  not  deny 
that  Boniti  of  I  lie  tnlpB  inny  havo  been  written  then,  hut  in  his  table  (p.  78)  ho 
rrcogiiizfs  tho  posMhility  only  for  tlin  ramon'i  Tale.  Pollard  regards  "tho 
srhrm.' of  the  tV77i/rW.nrj/  Tnln  as  taking  form  during"  1886-8  (p.  xxvii.). 
'iVn  Hriiik  denies  {Sluihm,  u.  163)  that  Chaucer  has  left  any  works  which 
show  failing  jKiwers.  Kocli  lins  a  (pinint  conjocturo  founded  on  Chaucer's  ago. 
Ho  points  (Ut  tliat  Cliaucer  "in  tho  wast  ia  achapo  aa  wel  aa"  tho  Host 
(H,  1890),  who  waa  "  a  scniely  man  "  (A,  761) ;  therefore  "we  must  flgtire  the 
poet  to  ourselves  a«  a  stately  man  of  some  forty  years  rather  than  ai  one  who 
already  feela  old  ago  approaching,  and  it  '  fuyrt  and  rouiui  qf  ifutpt '  ('Scogan  ' 
I.  81 ) '^  {Chrimol. ,  pp.  ft2-3).  Hut  the  Pn^oguf  to  Sir  Thopat  la  a  Selbitportm 
in  hardly  auch  a  photograpnio  aensa  aa  this. 

»  Folin  LUernria  (London,  1893),  pp.  101-2. 
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that  ho  id  no  longer  young,  and  even  says  that  he  thinks  never 
again  to  wako  his  muso  (1.  38) ;  the  date  may  wull  be  1393.^  Yet 
the  wliole  tone  of  the  |>oum  is  light,^  and  any  sense  of  discourage- 
ment which  may  lie  bunciith  nmy  be  accounted  fur  by  the  appeal 
for  court-favour  in  the  Envoy.  In  Venus,  which  was  probably 
written  somewhere  near  this  time,'  ho  complains  that  age  has  dulled 
his  spirit  and  nearly  bereft  his  subtlety,  and  that  close  translation 
of  elaborate  verso  is  dilhcult  in  English  (7G-82);  yi  L  il  certainly 
cannot  bo  said  to  show  failing  jxjwers.  The  evidence  of  thesu 
poems,  therefore,  is  almost  negligible ;  and  since  they  may  date 
from  the  same  period,  possibly  one  of  trouljlo  and  ill-health,  thoy 
cannot  be  used  to  characterize  the  whole  decade.  liu/dun,  on  the 
other  hand,  certainly  written  at  the  end  of  1396,*  obviously  is  with 
the  Cantei'l/urij  Tak«  in  ispirit,  and  we  shall  see  later  is  closely 
associated  with  some  of  them  j  it  shows  a  gentle  cynicism,  somewhat 
recalls  the  AJerchani'ts  Tale,  und  refers  to  the  Wi/e  of  Bath's  Pro- 
logue. The  Compliiint  to  hh  Parse,  one  of  the  hist  things 
Chaucer  wrote,^  is  full  of  cheery  punning,  exaggeration  and 
flippancy.  Neither  shows  a  spirit  which  was  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  part  of  the  Canterbuiit  Tales  at  the  same  time.  The 
shari)  contrast  in  tone  among  various  parts  of  the  Canterhunj  Tales 
and  other  works  of  this  peiiod  sinijjly  shows  what  we  may  be  very 
ready  to  believe  of  Chaucer,  that  he  was  a  man  of  moods.  It  seems 
fair,  then,  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  here  against  his  having 
written  any  of  the  undated  tales  between  1390  and  1400,  or  even,  if 
this  were  not  unlikely  on  other  grounds,  against  his  having  designed 
the  poem  then.  It  is  rather  satisfiictory  if  we  can  feel  under  no 
necessity  of  believing  Chaucer  ever  to  have  had  a  " decline."^ 

Several  scholars  have  thought  the  time  about  1386-8  so  full  of 
change  and  trouble  as  to  have  been  unsuitable  for  projecting  or 
even  working  much  on  the  Canterhunj  Tales,  Ten  Brink, ^  who 
did  not  commit  himself  as  to  exact  dates  for  tluit  work,  believed 

'  Skeat,  I.  556-7:  Lounsbmy,  Studies,  i.  36-42;  Ix)we.s,  rubl.  M,  L.  A., 
XX.  787,  792. 

■^  Cf.  O,  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  Uliulits  awl  Nutea,  i.  116-17. 

^  Sue  Skeat,  I.  86.  *  See  pp.  210-11  below  ;  and  cf.  Skeat,  I.  85. 

»  Skeat,  I.  88. 

*  Professor  Kittredge  has  sonio  wise  remarks  on  the  injudiciousness  of 
taking  these  words  of  Chaucer's  very  seriously,  in  the  New  York  Nation,  \iv, 
214  ;  he  is  answering  Lounsbury,  who  is  inclined  to  do  so.  See  also 
Kittredge's  article  on  Scotjan,  just  mentioiieii. 

'  Hist,  of  Enyl.  Literature,  ii.  119-20  ;  cf.  also  Koch,  Purdoner't  Tale 
(1902),  p.  xxiii. 
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Unit  tlie  politiml  iinioHt  uf  tliirf  period  muBt  Imve  produced  ft  deep 
improasioii  nu  Cluuicor's  mind,  nnd  that  hia  pGisoiinl  trouMcB 
(finftiicinl  nnd  futnily)  niny  well  hnvo  produced  a  time  of  seriouB- 
ness;  to  this  time  l)o  accordingly  assigns  somo  of  the  more  eorious 
workn  which  ho  thinks  wore  not  till  later  connected  with  the  dm- 
ierbnry  Talrf.  In  13H9,  however,  ho  points  out'  an  improvement 
in  Chaucer's  circumatanre",  to  which  he  attributes  such  spirited 
pocniB  as  the  Wife  of  Ihttlix  Profofjiw  and  the  Mcrrlitiut'n  T<th — 
still  unconnected  with  the  poeni  as  a  whole.  Not  till  about  1390, 
for  no  very  dear  reason,  does  he  recognize  the  jtroper  time  for  the 
conception  of  the  whole  work.-  Dr.  Koeppol,  similarly,  in  his 
review 'of  the  ClironoIi>fjif,  thinks  that  Koch  assigns  "a  feveriflh 
fioctic  activity"  to  yenrs  tr>o  engrossed  with  other  things  to  be 
))oetically  prodvictive;  ho  refers  to  Chaucer's  parliamentary  career 
in  138G  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  succeeding  year?,  and  thinks  that 
wo  may  suppose  him  to  have  written  then  little  besides  Mdil>CHf^ 
the  Ptirixin'it  7alo.  and  a  partial  translation  of  Pope  Innocent's 
I)e  Contcviptu  Mtni>h\  and  that  the  conception  of  the  Canfcrhury 
Tahn  came  later,  l>oginning  with  an  attempt  to  recast  the  Lrgend 
of  (I'oiA  Wuvirn  for  use  in  it.* 

All  such  ftrgumcntfl  as  those  of  these  two  or  three  Oommn 
Chauccrians  socm  to  mo  such  m  we  commonly  tiso  when  we  have 
no  others.  Caution  hero  seems  very  necessary.  We  know  so 
little  of  those  details  of  Chaucer's  life  which  niay  have  hnd  as 
much  effect  on  his  state  of  mind  as  weightier  matters,  bo  little  even 
of  the  details  of  his  |>ersonality,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  con* 
elusions.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  l)otwoen  ill  circum- 
stances and  solemn  litoniry  work,  and  the  leisure  prhaps  implied 
by  the  fonuer  might  make  such  a  time  peculiarly  productive  of  j>oetry 
of  all  kinds.  Was  not  Chaucer  jtist  the  man  to  beguile  a  dreary 
time,  and  perhaps  occupy  his  enforceil  leisure,  by  working  on  his 
arti  *  So  out  of  this  whole  ma«8  of  a  priori  conjecture  we  seem  to 
hnvo  gained  nothing  rolinble. 

'  IfM.  of  Entj.  LiUrnturr,  II.  pp.  128  ff. 

'  He  thorpfore  noomi  to  put  nurh  tAJcn  m  the  .'ifilhr't  in  the  very  period 
from  which  other  ncholftm  hnTo  exclnded  nil  bnt  %cr\om  snd  dull  works.  He 
•nd  Koch  »re  diiiniPtricAllT  opposed.  Rnch  dlwgrcement  indlc»t«  •ome- 
thine  wrong  with  the  metnod. 

*  Lil4mlHrbUUt  fur  genn,  u.  roman,  FhiMogit,  xir,  54. 
«  Cf.  p.  Ill  tbore. 

*  Cf.  Lowet'  wholeiome  remtrki  to  thU  effect  (AtM.  Mod.  Lang.  A$$oc., 
XX.  7W). 
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I  shall  begin  Diy  oonsideration  of  the  more  important  argumenta 
with  one  which  juatiEea  ti-eatment  at  length  rather  because  of 
its  interest  than  ita  weight  Why  did  Chaucer  select  a  Canterbury 
pilgrimage  as  the  frame  for  his  tales  1  Even  though  such  amuse- 
ments were  common  on  pilgrimages,  there  is  u  certain  lack  of 
realism,  even  as  Dean  Stanley  points  out,^  in  representing  the  tides 
as  told  during  the  ride,  and  heard  by  any  considerable  numlwr  of 
l)oople  amid  the  clattering  and  chunking  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  hoofs.  This  he  was  willing  to  overlook  for  the  sake  of  other 
points  of  fitness,  a  large  and  miscellaneous  assemblage  doing  an 
everyday  thing  in  common.  iJut  is  not  this  selection  especially 
natural  if  pilgrimages  to  Canterbury  were  daily  under  his  eyes] 
Where  was  Chaucer  living  iluring  the  planning  and  writing  of  the 
Canterbunj  Taltmt 

On  May  10,  1374,  Chaucer  leased  the  house  above  Aldgato  for 
his  whole  life,  and  without  the  power  to  sublet  (*'  alicui  dimittere  ") ; 
four  weeks  later,  Juno  8,  he  received  his  formal  appointment  us 
Comptroller  of  Customs  of  Wools,  etc.,  in  the  Port  of  London. - 
February  17,  1385,  he  received  the  formal  permission  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  office  through  a  deputy  which  he  already  had  for 
those  of  the  Customs  office  received  in  1382.^  October  12,  1385, 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county 
of  Kent,  apparently  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  tliose  appointed  the 
previous  year  who  had  died;  June  28,  1386,  he  was  one  of  sixteen 
(all  but  two  of  whom  were  in  the  previous  list)  to  receive  a  new 
commission  for  the  same  office.*  In  August  or  September,  138G, 
he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Kent.^  October  5,  138G, 
the  house  above  Aldgate  was  leased  by  the  city  to  Richard  Forster, 
probably  a  friend  of  Chaucer's.*^  March  12,  1390,  he  was  appointed, 
with  five  others,  to  survey  and  keep  in  repair  the  bank  ot  the 
Thames  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich.^     In  the  Canterbury 

>  llistorkal  McinuriaU  of  Canterbury  (London,  1900),  \\\\  2ia-H. 

"^  Life  Jicc&rds,  \t\).  190-1  ;  tho  two  records  are  coiibccutive. 

■'  Ibid.,  in..  237.  251. 

*  Jbid.,  i-p.  254,  259. 

*  Jbid.,  pi).  261-2.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  who  signed  tho  return  had 
been  one  of  his  colleagues  as  J. P.  in  1385  (but  not  in  13b()). 

*  Jbid.,  p.  264  ;  cf.  p.  216. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  283-5.  Among  the  coniniissionera  were  liis  friend  Sir  Uicliard 
Stury,  and  apparently  one  of  the  Culpepper  family  which  had  supplied 
one  of  hia  colleagues  as  J.  P.  in  1385  and  1386.  Two  of  his  present 
colleagues  served  also  on  a  similar  commission  for  Middlesex,  but  Chaucer 
did  not 
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IWcif  {Rirrr'n  Pro!.,  3007)  tlioro  is  a  curioiiH  (\nd  uncxpltiinod 
innuendo  nbout  Oreonwicli ; 

"T>o,  Gronowicli,  thcr  ninny  ft  phiowo  in  innc." 

Tlio  Iftflt  8tan/.ft  of  tho  Envoy  io  Scmjan  (13-G)  ftddrcsHcs  tho  jwot'a 
fiiond  thus  : 

"  Scngnn,  that  knclcnt  ftt  the  fltromcn  heed 
Of  KTiico,  of  nllo  honour  nnd  worthina'^BO, 
In  tlicndo  of  wliicli  Btromo  I  nm  dul  aa  deed, 
Foryotc  in  solitario  wildcrncssc" 

The  MSS.  gloss  tho  first  lino  "Windcaoro"  nnd  tlio  liiHt  "Gronc- 
vrich."  Finally,  Chaucer  did  not  hire  his  houBo  near  Westminster 
Abbey  till  1399.1 

Tlie  following  explanation  seems  unually  certain  and  always 
probable.  In  ^fay,  1374,  when  lie  knew  that  ho  ^va8  to  receive 
tho  appointment  at  tlio  Custom-lIo\iHP,2  ho  took  tho  house  over 
Aldgato,  ten  minuloa'  walk  from  his  oOiCf,  a  little  over  half-a-mile.' 
Jhit  the  way  in  which  Chaucer  vivifies  French  conventions  in  tlio 
Prolnijnc  of  the  Lfgcwl  of  Good  Women  is  alone  enough  to  toll 
us  that  ho  was  a  lover  of  nature  j  so  as  soon  as  his  appointment 
of  a  di'puty  rcndere<l  his  daily  presence  at  tho  olTico  unnecessary, 
ho  moved  to  an  easily  accessihlo  spot  in  the  country,  Greenwich, 
Tho  city  did  not,  it  is  true,  lease  the  houso  again  till  twenty  months 
after  the  deputy  was  alloM'ed  ;  but,  cspocinlly  since  tho  new  loaso 
vras  by  the  city  and  not  by  Chaucer  himself,  lie  may  have  loft  tho 
houso  long  before*  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  a  resident 
of  Kent  when  he  was  appohited  J.P.,°  eight  months  after  the  per- 
mission to  have  n  deputy.     It  is  almost  equally  certain  that  oa 

'  Lijf  Jlfcordx,  p.  329. 

"  Cr.  llixlo,  in  l>ict.  Nat.  Piogr.,  x.  161  ;  cf.  also  liin  Fulia  Littrarin 
(Lniulon,  18P3),  pp.  87-9  (rrprintod  from  Acad.,  xvi,  410,  Dccpnibcr  fl,  1870). 

•'  Aldgatc  iH  miuor  Imlfainilo  north  of  tho  Tower.  Tho  Cuntmn-HoUHO  wa« 
very  ncftr  llio  Tower  (L\fc  Rrcnrd*,  290;  cf.  xxxix.);  It  obviously  would  Iw 
nrnr  I/imloii  Hiidgp,  the  head  of  mnrine  navigntion.  At  tlio  incw  nt  d»y  it  In 
Itolwron  tho  two,  ami  was  Llicro  in  1543  (cf.  Van  den  Wyngaonio'a  Panorama  ; 
t.  a.,  in  Sir  \V.  Bezant's  London  in  tht  Timt  of  the  Tudrtrs,  360-1). 

^  Cf.  Skrat  (I.  xxvi.,  xxxviii.).  HhUt  (Academy,  Fol.  Lit.,  /.c.)ftnd  Lowca 
(AtW.  Mod,  Lnnrj.  Annoe.,  xx.  7T2)  rather  aaaamo  the  contrary,  and  think  it 
may  have  been  his  entering  Parliament  which  led  him  to  move  ;  I/owea  tlao 


auHgo^ta  that  hi«  appointment  aa  J.  P.  may  hare  been  the  c»u»e.     But  li  not 
Ilia 

■'■•  "    '^  tm,   C 
ConM.  Hint.  (Oxford,  1894),  861-«0  ;  of.  alio  Statu/en  of  tht  Realm,  I.  864. 


thia  putting  it  wrong-end  to  ! 
"  ff.  Stubl*,  CcmnU  llixt.,  \l  272-8,  and  eapccially  D.  J.  Medley,  EngU 


It  ia  interoating  to  note  tliat  In  1888  J.P.i  were  required  by  t  re-enact^^'d 
•tatnta  to  hold  aeaMoni  four  timca  «  year,  and  dnring  tne  aeaalon  war*  to  ba 
ptid  4a.  ft  day  (Medley,  864,  868). 
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Knight  of  tlie  Shire  he  >vaa  a  resident.  Ic  the  latter  part  of  the 
precediug  century,  thuse  who  held  tliut  otfice  were  clearly  residents  ; 
"  the  office  yrna  not  qoveted,"  and  at  tinier  the  sheriff  may  almost 
have  had  to  comiM)]  service.'  By  1413,  it  is  true,  apparently  non* 
residents  sometimes  had  servetl,  for  in  a  atiitute  of  1  Henry  V.  it  is 
re(|uired  that  knights  shall  1>e  residents  of  their  shires;  Itut  since 
the  same  sUitute  requires  that  electors  shall  also  bo,  it  probably  iloes 
not  imply  any  frequent  deviation  from  the  obvious  and  original 
rule."  "It  may  bo  said  that,  with  hero  and  there  an  exception,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  representative  system  the  counties  were  repre- 
sented by  men  of  landed  wealth  and  social  standini,',  and  that  the 
election  of  men  not  possessing  huid  in  the  counties  they  represented 
waa  comparatively  rare."'*  Since  Chaucer  must  have  owned  land  in 
the  county  outside  the  cities  and  boroughs,  whicli  sent  their  own 
representatives  to  parliament,  since  he  was  not  a  rich  man  and  can 
have  had  but  little  landed  property,  and  since  Greenwich  was 
neither  city  nor  borough,'*  therefore  his  laud  wiw  probably  his  home- 
stead in  Greenwich.  In  his  responsibility  for  tho  south  bank  of 
the  Thames  from  Greenwich  to  Woolwich  there  is  confirmatory 
evidence  for  his  residence  in  the  former  place ;  and  although  of 
course  the  Host's  remark  about  tho  tough  characters  who  lived  in 
Greenwich  might  be  a  well-known  local  hit,  it  is  natural  to  take  it 
as  a  jocose  dig  by  Chaucer  at  himself  or  his  friends.  Perhaps  his 
friends  and  he,  the  genial  man  of  the  world  and  courtier,  were 
regarded  an/aM  by  quiet  suburban  Greenwich,  or  he  may  be  chaff- 
ing his  unsophisticated  neighbours.  Finally,  it  is  clear  that  when 
he  wrote  Scoi/an  he  was  liviug  in  some  small  place  far  down  the 
river,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  scribe  knew  what 
lie  was  talking  about  when  he  glossed  the  allusion  as  being  to 
Greenwich.  Skeat  shows  good  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  poem 
was  written  in  1393.^ 

»  Stubbb,  Const.  Hist  of  Emjl,  ii.  ti8,  90,  2'21-3,  '232,  433. 

-  Statutes  at  Large,  iii.  1  ;  cf.  Meiliey,  p.  15'2,  ami  Sir  Harris  Niclujlas'  Lij'c 
of  Chaucer,  Note  8  (in  Munis'  Cfuiuccr,  1883  ;  I.  102). 

'  E.  I'onilt,  The  Unrc/urmed  Houaeof  CVwujioh.s  (Caiiiliridge,  1903),  i.  611  ; 
cf.  '21,  122,  512.  Scats  did  not  begin  to  bo  in  doniand  till  early  in  the  lilteenth 
century.  Non-rcuidtnce  first  came  in  among  the  reprt-Bentativea  of  cities  and 
boroughs. 

«  See  Life  llccurds,  u.  262  ;  T.  H.  B.  Oldfield,  Reprejscntalive  IlhlOry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Ix)ndon,  1816),  vi.  811,  and  Ilmlory  qf 
Boroughs  (London,  1792),  iii.  42  (at  the  end).  Before  tho  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Greenwich  itself  was  rcjjresented  in  Parliament  only  in  4  and  5  Thilip 
and  Mary.  »  I.  656-7. 
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Chjiucor'8  0(1(1  cnlftmition  of  Sopteinbor  G,  1390,  nffonl  curioua  con- 
firnmti(m  of  tlio  boliof  that  at  this  timo  ho  wns  living?  iu  Groonwich. 
It  m(\v  ho  romcmhcrod  timt  on  this  dny  lie  wnn  rohhod  twicr,  onco 
f\t  WoslmiiiHtor,  of  £10,  hy  onn  Willii\tu  HunlinRfiold,  or  Kichard 
Hrorcl(\y,  and  others  \inkno\vu,  and  again  at  "  Ilacclicflham/'  Surrey, 
of  over  £9,  hy  llrorolay  with  three  otherfl  (hoinj^  a  gang  of  profes- 
sional rohhera).*  Chaucer  at  this  timo  was  ('lerk  of  thi^  King's 
Works  at  WoRtuiinstor,  among  other  places ;  Ilatclmm  is  between 
I'ockham  and  Now  Cross,  near  tlio  OM  Kent  Koad,  the  direct  routo 
from  Westminster  to  Oroonwich,  ahont  two-tlurds  of  the  way.  The 
ohvious  explanation  of  all  tliis  is  that  Iherelay,  or  whoever  it  was, 
after  the  first  rohlM>ry,  knowing  or  suspenting  that  Cimucor  was  to 
carry  a  lorgo  sum  homo  with  him  the  samn  night,'  therefore  collected 
part  of  his  giing  and  lay  in  wait  for  lum  on  tlio  way.  If  Chancer 
was  not  going  liomo,  how  did  they  know  whoro  to  catch  him  1' 

It  may  bo  taken  as  a  certainty,  then,  that  from  138.5  till  well 
into  the  nineties  (probably  till  1399)  Choucor  lived  in  Oroenwich. 
Not  only  has  tliis  some  pnssiblo  l)earing  on  the  dale  of  the  Legend 
of  Unnd  lV'()»(^;j,  as  Profopsor  Hales  points  out  ;*  as  Professor  Skcat 
shows,  it  offers  a  bit  of  ovidnnce  for  dating  tho  Owierhmj  Tales. 
Since  ('antorbiiry  pilgrims  went  past  (rreenwich,  (Jlmucer's  daily 
familiarity  with  them  probably  dated  fnnn  his  residence  there; 
living  in  Aldgato  ho  would  not  see  them  at  all.  The  inference, 
thoii'^h  by  no  means  necessary,  is  natural,  that  tho  first  conception 
of  tho  Ciinterhnri/  Tales  dates  from  1385  or  later. 

Tho  most  important  element  for  ascertaining  tho  ierminm  a  quo 
of  tho  Canfeylniri/  Tahft  is  tho  dato  of  tho  Leijend  of  Q and  Women. 
Lowes  has  shown  us  that  it  cannot  antedate  1380,  and  Skoat  has 
shown  reason  (independent  of  tho  dato  of  tho  Talen)  to  believe  that 
it  was  known  to  tho  world  in  1387.  Wo  can  hardly  doubt  that 
tho  beginning  of  tho  greater  work  camo  after  tho  Legend ;  and  it 
may  l)o  that  impatience  to  bo  at  it  was  ono  reason  for  Ujo  sense  of 

'  .^re  Life-ItfrortU  (1876),  pp.  8,  9,  15,  1ft,  28,  30;  alio  (1900)  ll.-xlll. 
Tho  urcountu  src  not  wholly  coniil»it*nt,  but  no  much  ii  (3«rUln  from  tli« 
ln»llctincnt«. 

•  roMJMy  in  ordor  to  pay  waRcn,  or  ths  like,  at  aome  of  tha  "  KIng'a 
Work*"  down  th(s  river. 

'  For  earlier  anil  partial  trfatmenta  of  Chanopr"a  rf»ldenoe  In  connection 
with  hla  p(y>mi,  »<>«  J.  W.  Haloa,  Acadtmy  and  Fol.  LU.,  I.  e.;  Bkeat,  Chauear 
Society  K^Miyn,  fl70-l  (ef.  Chnurer,  I.  illl.);  and  cf.  J.  I,.  Lowea,  Pubi.  Mod. 
Lang.  Annoc,  xx.  771-3. 

«  Acndtmy,  and  Fol.  Lit.,  I  e,    Sm  alio  p.  121  ahore. 
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htwte  belrayed  in  the  other.  There  is  the  further  coneideration 
that  ua,  with  all  proper  deductions  of  pjirts  earlier  written,  the 
Canterbury  Talen  compose  nearly  half  of  Chaucer's  known  literary 
work,  BO  it  is  not  injudicious  to  allow  them  nearly  half  his  litemry 
life.  The  date  1387*  for  the  commoncemout  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  harnioni/es  with  all  that  we  hove  found  already  j  and  also 
with  the  results  of  our  next  duliberatiou,  us  to  the  date  of  the 
General  Frologue. 

§  2.  The  General  Proluyue. 
Was  the  Prologue  written  early  or  late  in  the  Canterbury  period  ] 
Dr.  Furnivall  belie  33  that  it  and  the  links  were  written  after  most 
of  the  tales.2  Sk>  t  Bays,^  "  The  Prologue,  answering  somewhat  to 
a  preface,  is  one  of  his  very  latest  works,  and  in  his  beat  nianner ; 
and  before  writing  it,  he  had  in  some  measure  arranged  a  part  of  his 

'  Au  ouinioa  favoared  by  critics.     Tyrwiiitt  (I.  clxii.,  note)  thoiiKht  the 

poem  could  act  have  been  "  iiiucli  advanced  before  1389  "  ;   Muther  {C'fiuucer*a 

I'rologiu,  etc.,  p.  xxxiii.)  thinks  "the  writing  and  arranf^iug  of  the  Canier- 

buiy  TaUn  must  have  proceeded  intermittently  from  1387  to  1400"  ;  Skeat 

(III.  372)  thinks  the  |>ocm  "was  most  likely  in  hand  un  to  the  time  of  his 

death,  tliough  he  probably  neglected  it  towards  the  last.'      I'oUard,  however, 

seems  inclined  rather  to  think  that  Chaucer  drop[>ed  the  Canterbury  T(iltn  soon 

after  1390  {Ohbe  Cfuiiccer,  p.  xxii.).     There  is  iwssible  confirmation  for  the 

date  1387  in  a  suggestion  of  Skeat's  ;  though  I  must  say  that  by  itself  I  should 

attach  little  value  to  it.     Excluding  all  years  except  1386-90,  and  starting 

with  the  date  mentioned  in  the  M(tn  of  Laxo'a  Pruloyuc,  April  18,  tlio  secono 

clay  after  the  pilgrims  assembled,  he  says  (III.  373-4)  that  the  year  couM  not 

have  been  1389,  when  that  day  was  Easter;   nor  1390,  when  April  17  was 

Sunday;  nor  1386,  when  the  pilgrimage  would  have  been  in  lioly  Week; 

nor  1388,  when  April  19  was  Sunday,  and  something  must  have  been  said 

of  the  piigiims  liearing  mass.     (Skcat  sonu'times  forgi  ts  tlio  fnigmentiiry  state 

of  the  poem.)     This  leaves   only  1387,  when  they  would    have  assembled, 

Tuesday,  April  16,  "and  had  four  clear  days  before  them."     (I  should  prefer 

to  say  three  ;  cf.  my  article  in  ruhl.  Mml.  L<in<j.  Jsioc,  vol.  xxi.,  pit.  478-85, 

on  the  number  of  days  of  the  pilgrimago.)    The  confirmatiun  whicii  Skcat  sees 

in  the  date  1387  wnich  ho  had  selected  for  tlio  revised  Kniijftt's  Title,  must 

vanish  if  that  poem  is  practically  identical  with  the    J'lilamun  and  Jrcite; 

!ind  1  havi!  tried  to  siiow  earlier  tliat  his  method  of  arriving  at  it  is  hardly 

trustworthy.     In  writing  so   protracted  a  jtoem  as   the   Canterbury    Talcs, 

Chaucer  would  have  involved  himself  in  some  inconveniences  by  choosing  a 

defmito  year  and  carrying  it  all  through,  and  nothing  would  have  been  gained 

by  so  doing.     Dante  did,  to  be  sure,  but  in  rigid  consistency  there  is  a  vivid 

contrast  between  the  two  poets.     Even  if  he  laid  his  plan,  and  wrote  the  Man 

of  Law's  I'roluyue,  at  the  season  of  year  of  wiilch  ho  writes,  still  more  if  he 

did  not,  tliere  is  no  strung  ground  for  thinking  that  he  would  have  adapted 

his  poem  to  the  Sundays  and  movable  feasts  of  tlie  year  in  which  he  wrote,  or 

of  any  year,     lint  the  coincidence  between  Skeat's  date  and  that  rcacht-d  by 

other  routes  may  perhaps  suggest  that  he  did. 

-  Trial  FortworUa,  p.  10. 

^  111.  374-5.   Yet  he  quotes  Hales'  evidence  us  to  the  date  (to  be  mentioned 
presently). 
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iimtoridlB."  \Vlu>n  ('Imuccrwroto  Urn  ond,  nt  IciiKt,  of  tlio  Pvoloifue, 
ho  Imd  probnljly  iiliinnod  and  porhiipB  written  tlio  flrHt  j^TOup  or  no ; 
tlio  KniijhV^  Talc  was  romly  to  hand,  and  Clmucer's  njiolopy  (725- 
42)  sooniM  to  Imvo  roforonoo  to  tho  AfiUer^tt  ftinl  Rrcro'd  Tnlm.  l^ul 
if  a  conRidor(\l)lo  timo  hnd  pasflpd  ninco  tho  wliolo  work  lind  boon 
dcflinnod  and  bopun,  ho  wo\dd  hnrdly  hnvo  jinnonncod  tlio  imnionRO 
pinn  wliich  W((  fiiul  in  linos  791-5,  almost  at  tho  ond  ;  and  is  not  a 
prologuo  which  lays  n  ground-plan  likoly  to  como  early  1*  I  shall 
present  ovidonco  later  that  several  parts  of  tho  poora  wore  writton 
after  the  Prohhjw ;  most  of  tho  links  palpably  were,  since  they 
take  for  granted  tho  characterizations  presented  in  it.  Thorefore, 
quite  apart  from  other  ovidonco  on  tho  date,  it  cort<iiiily  appears  that 
tho  whole  VroUiijuc  was  among  tho  earlier-written  parts  of  the 
I)oom ;  and  tlioro  is  nothing  against  putting  it  immediately  after 
tho  conception  of  the  whole,  as  I  should  do." 

For  dating  the  Prohujuc  exactly,  only  one  piece  of  evidence  has 
hitherto  been  found,  b\it  happily  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  conclusive. 
Tho  Merchant,  says  Chaucer  (276-7), 


"  woldo  the  Bco  were  kept  for  i\ny  thing 
10  Middelburgh  and  Orewello,"  ' 


Ritwix 

which  makes  it  pl;\in  that  those  wero  tho  ports  of  entry  and  departure 
for  tho  trafTlc  in  which  ho  was  engaged. 

During  tho  fourteenth  century,  as  is  well  known,  ihoro  was  more 
or  IoH8  legislation  in  Kngland  directed  to  tho  control  of  trade  for  tho 
boiu'fit  of  tho  royal  oxchonuorund  of  English  merchants,  and  ono  of 
tho  items  in  this  legislation  was  the  establishment  of  tho  staple. 
Thonph  tho  exact  history  of  this  institution  is  not  perfectly  clear,  it 

'  TliU  In  nnswpr  to  Lowps  on  L.  G,  W.  {Piihl,  Mini.  Lang,  ^nor.,  xt,  816  j 
(in<l  rf.  p.  126  Bbovc). 

"  Tlio  Prolog%tr  mtiy  not  have  horn  writton  qiitto  continnnuHly,  Kn  Mis« 
K.  I*.  MaminoiKt  «iiRnc«tp(l,  I  hcliovp,  In  n,  panor  road  lipfore  tho  Mn<|prn 
l,an>^iajiP  A^'^orintlon  of  AmoiicA,  in  Madison,  \Vi«(on«in,  Doccmttor,  lOOr), 
linr^  6 1 'J  4  look  likn  a  froMi  Rtnrt,  No  doulit  Chaiiror  loft  for  yearn  a  blank 
botwpon  the  Priorrs«  and  tho  Monk,  whore  tho  "  Pront/'n  tiiro  "  now  Mtand 
(164)  ;  it  is  not  impo^siblo  that  at  thia  point  ho  canrclled  doacription*  of  the 
Rooond  Nmi  and  the  Nim'a  Priest ;  it  ahould  never  W  forgotten,  however,  that 
all  tho  ovidonco  ahoww  that  cancellation  wa^^  anythinR  Imt  Chancer'a  prartico. 
Tho  "  wel  nyno  and  twenty  in  a  comi^anye  "  (1,  24)  Chancer  tniiat  have  put  In 
after  the  I'rolog^it  wag  practically  complete,  aince  it  la  hartlly  to  be  tappoaed 
that  he  settled  on  thia  iinobvioua  number  at  tho  atart, 

*  The  former  li  in  Holland,  on  the  island  of  Wtlcheren,  tt  the  month 
of  tho  flcheldt,  and  tho  latter  li  juat  acrou  the  rlrer  Orwell  fh)m  Harwich. 
The  route  wna  th'Tefore  the  aame  aa  that  of  the  modem  North  8m  ateainart 
fh)m  Harwich  to  Antwerp. 
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was  an  ostablishment  in  an  English  or  continenttU  jKirt  to  which  the 
chiof  proilucts  of  England,  wool,  woolfells  nnd  leather,  hod  to  be 
taken  before  they  could  bo  fiold  to  foreigners  ;  and  it  was  connected 
not  primarily  with  the  collection  of  customs,  but  with  the  attempt 
to  create  a  forced  monopoly.*  Now  Professor  J.  W.  Hales  has 
pointed  out,2  by  a  reference  to  Craik's  Ilintonj  of  Dntlsli  Commerce 
(cited  below),  that  Middleburgh  was  the  staple-jiort  only  between 
1384  and  1388,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  Prohujue  must  have 
been  written  between  those  years.  The  matter  may  be  confirmed 
by  reference  to  more  reliable  sources  of  information,  David 
Macphorson's  Awidls  of  Commerce  ^  and  contemporary  documents. 

In  1353  the  staple  was  removed  from  the  continent,  where  it  had 
been  for  some  time  previously,  and  fixed  *'  for  ever  "  at  ten  places 
in  England  and  several  in  Wales  and  Ireland;  in  13G3  the  staple 
for  wool,  woolfells  and  hides  was  moved  to  Calais;  in  13G9,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  it  was  restored  to  nmch  the 
same  list  of  English  towns  as  before;  in  1376  it  was  restored 
to  Calais;  in  1378  merchants  from  countries  in  the  extreme  west 
of  Europe  were  allowed  to  come  to  Southampton  or  elsewhere 
instead  of  Calais.*  In  1382-3  (G  Ric.  II.)  there  was  a  prospect  of 
its  being  moved  from  Calais,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Flemings;  in  1383-4  it  was  arranged  to  be  either  at  Calais  or 
at  some  English  port.^  That  tlie  staple  was  still  at  Calais  on 
September  22, 1383,  is  prol)ably  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  that 
date  the  King  promisetl  to  repay  a  loan,  which  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  London  had  made  him,  by  abating  their  subsidies,  etc., 
to  him,  "and  by  grant  hereby  made  that  when  the  20001.  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  Calais  has  been  fully  discharged  by  the  subsidy  of 
23s.  4d.  a  sack  of  wool,  the  collectors  of  that  subsidy  shall  deliver 
the  same  to  the  said  mayor,"  etc.**     It  was  at  Middleburgh  April 

*  See  Hubert  Hall  ia  tlio  Qentlcinan'a  MiKjuzine,  cclv.  (1883),  2rj5-76, 
es|iO(MaUy  p.  257  ;  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave,  Dictmuinj  of  PolUicul  Economy 
(Loniloii,  1901),  iii,  460-2;  Georgo  L.  Craik,  lliHtonj  of  British  Cuvunerct 
(Loudon,  1844),  i.  120  (the  account  here,  however,  is  not  »iuite  accurate). 
For  iiifonaation  and  references  on  this  whole  suhject  I  am  much  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Professor  E.  F.  Gay,  of  Harvard  University. 

a  In  a  letter  to  the  Athenmim,  KyvW  8,  1893  (no.  3415,  443-4),  reprinted 
in  his  Folia  Literaria,  99-102.     See  Craik,  i.  123. 
^  London,  1805. 

*  Macpherson,  i.  540-7,  566,  570,  582,  587-8. 
"  Ilotuli  Pari,  iii.  136b,  159a. 

*  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Pxolh:  Jiichurd  11.  (London,  1895-1902), 
ii.  307. 
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20, 1384,  as  Ifl  shown  by  tlio'  " appointment  of  VVilliara  Braiiipt«-»n, 
of  London,  governor  of  thn  morclmntft  of  the  «taplo  of  wools  kopt 
nt  MMdollnirgh,  to  BOf\rch"for  money  illegally  exported;  jind 
icvenxl  refcrcncefl  rIiow  that  it  wna  Btill  there  nt  least  in  1386  nnd 
1 387.'  In  Fobrunry,  1 388,  tlio  Commons  prayed  tlmt  tlio  staple  of  wool 
might  1)0  moved  from"Mido1)urgh"  to  Calais  on  or  before  the  next 
Michaelmas  (September  29)  ;  the  king  granted  that  it  should  be 
moved  to  Calais  or  to  n  port  in  England  Ixsforo  the  next  Parliament 
(which  was  held  in  January,  1 390).'  According  to  other  authorities. 
Parliament  ordered  that  the  staple  should  bo  moved  from  Middle- 
bur^h  to  Calais  by  December  1,  1388.*  It  had  been  njovod  to 
Calais  before  January,  1 390.''  On  December  3, 1390,  certain  wools, 
woolfells  and  hides  wore  declared  forfeit  to  tlio  crown  "  because 
Hhippod  in  Newcastle  on  Tyno  for  the  staple  of  Calais  and  tiken  \o 
Middf'lliurgh  in  Scland  contrary  to  tho  king's  prohibition  thereof."" 
In  November,  1390,  it  was  ordered  to  bo  moved  from  Cidais  to 
England  by  tho  following  January.^  In  December,  1390,  it  was 
still  in  Calais;  in  November,  1391,  it  was  onlered  to  bo  within 
the  realm. ^  From  1388  to  1390,  acconling  to  Macphcrson,"  tlio 
stnplo  was  at  Cidais,  and  during  tho  remainder  of  tho  century  it  was 
sometimes  at  Calais  and  sometimes  nt  English  towns.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  during  tho  latter  part  of  tho  fourteenth  century  tho  staple 
for  wools,  etc.,  was  at  Middloburgh  from  late  in  1383  or  early  in 
1381  till  1388,  and  then  only.io 

1  Cal.  Piit.  n.,  Ilkh.  II.,  ii.  307.  Of  tliis  nnys  Mncphonon  (I.  r.96,  uoto) : 
"Tl\i«  JM  prolmhly  tlio  first  cstnbUslimcnt  of  tho  utaplo  at  Middlebura." 

■J  .Roo  luitc  10  l)olo\v.  •'  knt.  Pnrl.,  iii.  2501). 

«  KiiiK'litoii'n  Chronkh.  (Uoll«  ScHcr,  ISOf)),  11.  208,  308.  Cf.  also  Walking- 
hnm.ii.  177  ;  Sl^(u'>-i^  of  the  llenlm,  il.  60  ;  Mftcplicrflon,  1.  600. 

'  Rnt.  Pari.,  iii.  '268b.  Tlio  Monk  of  Evc<<liam  la  tlicrcforo  clcnrly  mlstAkcn 
or  miMrading  In  Implying  that  aa  lato  a«  1302  tho  ataplo  had  boon  at  Middle- 
liURh  {Ili.<  y'ita-  d  hnni  Rk.  IL,  od.  Tli.  Hcamc,  n.  123). 

"  Cal.  Pat.  P.,  Ilkh: II.,  Iv.  n.lO. 

'  Slat,  of  the  lUnlm,  ii.  76  ;  lUA.  Pari.,  111.  278a. 

■  lint.  Pari,  iii.  279b,  286a. 

•  i.  600,  602,  601,  etc. 

'"  I  Rlvohcro  crrtaln  further  Itonis  alxiut  MiddlobiirKh  and  Orwi?!!  aa  wirta. 
Ucforo  tho  catabliMhmont  of  tho  atnplo  at  Middloburgh  nonie  imrHOii^  haa  l)opn 
allowed,  by  royal  patent,  though  it  wn«  aminut  the  ordinance  of  Parliament, 
to  carry  wooIp,  ctr..  to  Middloburgh  and  elanwhere.  The  right  wnngxiarantood 
hv  ParHamoiit,  with  reference  to  Middloburgh,  in  1372  [Rot.  Pnrl,  II.  316b). 
iMit  that  both  Middloburgh  and  Orwell  wore  relatively  unimportant  for  Eng. 
lUh  commerce  exrept  when  the  staple  was  at  the  former  place  la  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  while  both  apjie ar  frequently  In  the  Cnl  Pat.  RolU,  beginning 
at  the  end  of  1883,  neither  ii  mentioned  during  tho  year*  1877-83  (»ee  indoxca), 
and  each  only  twlo«  betwe«a  1888  and  1392.  The  itftple  at  Middlebargh  it 
DBV.  ci{,  L 
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From  all  thie,  two  inturusting  deiluctions  niuy  bo  made.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  natural  to  find  that  the  Morchunt  was  probably  oucl 
of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,*  and  dealt  in  the  commodity  with 
which  Chaucer  was  best  acquainted — wool.  But  mucli  more 
imi)ortant  ia  the  fact  that  tlie  description  of  the  Merchant  (and 
therefore,  we  may  infer,  most  of  the  Pruhxjue)  cannot  have  been 
written  earlier  than  1384.  That  it  was  written  some  little  time 
after  this  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Llorchant 

•*  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing  "  ; 

it  had  therefore  proved  to  bo  dangerous.  This  is  confirmed  by 
actual  incidents  in  1385  and  1387.'^  Therefore  for  two  or  three 
years  there  may  have  been  agitation  for  a  safer  route,  which  may 
have  been  one  reason  for  the  petition  of  the  Commons  to  have  the 
staple  transferred.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  perhaps,  that  the  passage 
was  written  in  1388  or  earlier,  for  Chaucer  may  have  had  in  mind 
a  definite  year,  or  vaguer  period,  a  little  further  back  than  the  time 
when    he   wrote.     But  since  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 


mentioned  July  1,  1386,  and  January  15,  1387  (ill.  190,  253)  ;  ou  tlio  latter 
date  the  king  orders  vesuuls  of  wur  to  convoy  certain  shitia  laden  with  wool 
from  the  port  of  Orwell  to  the  stai>le  of  Middleburgh.  This  and  the  next 
item  explain  the  Merchant's  desire  that  the  sea  should  bo  "kept  for  any 
thing."  Under  date  October  2,  ISSfi,  we  learn  (iii.  86)  that  a  ship  belonging 
to  Florentine  merchants,  laden  at  Middleburgh  and  bound  for  England,  was 
chased  by  the  king's  enemies,  beached  and  abandoned  at  Orwell,  and  her  cargo 
plundered.  (See  also  Essaya  on  Cfuiuccr,  Ch.  Soc,  pp.  170-1.  According  to 
Walsingham,  ii.  217,  Danish  pirates  greatly  haraaaed  merchants  and  seamen, 
especially  the  men  of  Norfolk,  in  1395.)  The  fact  that  several  contemporary 
authorities  mention  the  transfer  of  the  staple  back  to  Calais,  and  all  ignore  the 
previous  change,  suggests  that  the  dangers  of  the  North  Sea  jjassage  had  caused 
considerable  agitation  for  removal.  During  the  session  of  I'arliament  inOctober, 
1385,  there  was  agitation  for  restoring  the  staple  to  an  English  port  ;  where  it 
was  then  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  implied  that  it  was  at  some  port,  other  than 
Calais,  outside  of  England  (Hot.  I'arl.,  iii.  203a,  201b,  211a).  For  other 
references  to  Middleburgh  and  Orwell  in  these  years  see  Cal,  Fat.  liolli, 
Jiich.  II.,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  indexes.  Under  date  of  February  20,  138a, 
Orwell  is  shown  to  have  been  a  terminus  of  tiie  wool-trallie  (iii.  470).  I  may 
add  here  a  little  note  on  the  Shipnian,  who  for  aught  Chaucer  knew  wiif} 
from  Dartmouth,  and  was  in  the  habiX  of  stealing  wine.  On  D(!cember6,  1386 
(Cal.  I'at.  Ii.,  Ilich.  II.,  iii.  217),  the  baililf  of  riymouth,  John  liaiiley  of 
Dartmouth  and  otlurs  were  appointed  to  compel  restitution  by  live  men 
of  riymouth,  Hugh  do  "Weaton  of  Dartmouth,  and  three  men  of  Kingsweur 
(*' Kyngeswcro")  for  the  thett  of  four  tuns  of  wine  from  the  "Cristaveu" 
of  Middluburgli.  ]>ut,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  information  that  the  master 
of  the  ship  "  Maudcleyne,"  hailing  from  Dartmouth,  was  ever  named  Hugh 
do  Weston  (cf.  Ch.  Soc.  Essays,  •181-.''.). 
•  '  Ho  oven  wears  a  "  Flaunilrish  bever  hat." 
-  See  note  10  above. 
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of  tins,*  wc  mny  concludo  thftt  tlio  probnbiliticfl  nro  nlronR  for  1 387-8 
as  tlio  djito  of  this  passage,  nnil  tlioroforo  pros\inn\l)ly  of  the  onliro 
Prologue. 

Striking  confmnntion  for  n  (kto  no  later  tlmn  tliis  is  nffonlcd 
by  a  probnblo  other  contetniwrnry  nllusion.     Tho  Squire 

"  Imd  Iwon  sonitymo  in  rhivftcbyo, 
In  Flfiundres,  in  Artoys,  and  Picardyo, 
And  born  hym  wel,  as  of  so  litol  space  "  (85-7). 

On  this  Dr.  Mather- remarks :  "Tho  English  under  E<hvard  III. 
nmdo  niunerous  descents  upon  tho  Low  Countries.  Chaucer  may 
well  be  thinking  particularly  of  tho  campaign  of  1359-60,  in  which 
ho  himself  wns  taken  prisoner."  P.nt  this  campaign  did  not  take 
plaro  in  Flanders  at  all ;  tho  English  anny  went  through  Artois 
and  Pioardy,  b»it  only  en  muff  to  Khcinis,  near  which"  Chaucer 
was  made  prisoner,  and  to  Paris ;  tho  peace  was  signed  at  Brctigny, 
near  Clmrtrcs.*  Chaucer  no  doubt  did  think  of  his  own  maiden 
campaign,  but  it  can  har«lly  have  supplied  him  with  his  geography. 
Moreover  I  find  in  Walsingham  no  record  whatever  of  an  English 
camjt.iign  in  Flanders  between  1359  and  1383,  or  between  1383 
ami  1395. 

ilut  in  13M3  there  was  one  wliich  exactly  fits  tho  conditions.^ 
In  May  of  that  year,  Henry  lo  Despcnser,  tho  militant  Pishop  of 
Norwieli,  with  tho  benodiction  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  and  to  the 
indignation  of  John  "Wyclif,  led  from  England  an  expedition, 
whicli  ho  gave  all  the  oirs  of  a  Crusade,  against  tho  schismatic 

'  If  thcro  is  internal  evidence  of  adnptntion  to  nny  year,  that  your,  m  we 
liiivo  «oen,  In  inS7. 

'  Ch/ivccr's  Prill.,  rfr..,  p.  6. 

'  At  "  Ilcttors,"  ftccordniR  to  tlio  contemporary  nccoimt  ;  i.f.  nt  Rffthol, 
M  Lounslmry  m!cm«  to  liavo  boon  tho  first  to  point  out  {.stiuUct,  |ii.,  462). 
J.  W.  ]\n\v%  {Did.  Nat.  liinqr.,  x.  lf)7)  cays  "  Hotior^  in  Brittany,"  wliich  in 
certainly  wroi\ff.  JUfhrl  and  lUihmt  wore  dlfToront  forms  for  the  same  name 
(SCO  Knrvyn  de  Lcttmliovp,  Froissarl,  xxv.  228). 

*  Son  WalsinK'liam'H  Uisl.nm  fUolls  Scrios,  18«3).  \.  287-00. 

•  Tlifl  boHt  rally  scronnt  is  walsinKham's,  il.  71  104.  Kroissart  rItcs  % 
Very  detailed  ono  in  honk  11.,  rhaps.  207-1 1  (ed.  hy  .I.-A.  Hnclion,  Colt.  iir» 
Vlinm.  NnJ.  Finti^.,  I'aris,  1820;  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  41.1  71  ;  soo  also  the 
translation  hy  T.  Johnos,  pt.  II.  chapters  131-46).  Sco  also  Eulogium 
Uv^lirrinrtnn  a  Mo-nncho  Malvunhurienai  (od.  by  P.  fl.  Haydon,  Rf)lU  Scrips, 
180.'^),  ill.  3r.fl-7  ;  Malvemo.  in  Hlg.len  (Rolls  8or.,  188«),  ix.  16-2fl; 
Clirmkon,  a  Moruiehc  S.  AlUni  (R.  8or.,  1874),  pp.  Sf).'') -7.  The  fullest 
modern  accounts  are  Thf  Cruiaiia  of  J3S.1,  by  0.  M.  Wronfj  (London,  1892) ; 
and  Drr  Krenzzvn  d/x  Bwhofn  Jfnnrich  ron  Nonrich  tm  Jnhrf  1S8.1,  a 
dissertation  by  Gerhard  8kalwolt(K(iDigsbcrg,  1898).  For  a  fuller  bibliography,' 
•o«  Diet,  Nal.  Biogr.,  jAr.  412 ;  and  Skalwelt,  pp.  6-7,  76-88. 
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Fronuh  udlierenU  of  tho  antipope  Clemeut.  For  political  reaaoiis, 
tlio  greater  part  of  tlio  campaign  was  in  Flanders,  though  tho 
Flemings  were  as  good  Urbanists  as  the  English.  ehpociiUly  about 
Gravelinoa  (G  ravenynge),  Dunkirk,  Ypres  and  liourbourg  (Durburgh), 
all  of  tlicni  in  that  province.*  But  in  August  tho  bishop,  hearing 
that  the  King  of  Franco  was  come  to  Amiens  vith  an  army, 
entered  Picardy  ^  with  a  part  of  his  force,  and  defied  the  king  to 
battle  ;  his  dchance  not  being  accepted,  ho  returned  to  Gravelincs. 
Ho  must  have  ])assed  through  Artoia  going  each  way.  Ho  ended 
his  short  "  chivachye  "  by  surrendering  Bourbuurg,  retreating,  and 
destroying  Gravelines ;  his  reception  iii  England  shortly  after- 
wards was  not  cordial. 

In  discussing  tho  characters  in  the  Prologue  there  is  always 
danger,  of  course,  that  wo  may  attribute  to  Chiiucer  a  mure 
detailed  and  realistic  conception  than  he  had ;  but  at  any  rate 
everything  here  lits  with  great  nicety  tho  strikingly  circumstantial 
account  given  by  Chaucer.  The  Sijuire  had  been  on  a  "chivachye"  * 
which  had  not  lasted  long  (1.  87),  in  exactly  the  region  which  had 
been  covered  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich's  expedition,  and  which 
had  not  been  the  scene  of  such  events  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Hid  fathov's  ciimi)aigns  had  all  been  semi-religious,  of  tlie  nature  of 
Crusadt'S,  and  the  Knight  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  be  imi)08ed 
on  by  the  ecclcisiastical  zeal  of  the  bishop  into  thinking  his  cause 
a  sacred  one.  These  events  created  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 
scandal,  and  must  have  been  fresh  in  every  one's  mind  when 
Chaucer  wrote  tho  passagQ.  The  account  of  the  Squire's  experiences 
is  as  detailed  and  specitic,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  tliat  of  his  father's, 
which  have  all  been  identified  with  real  events  within  the  lifetime 
of  such  a  man.  Surely  the  inference  is  not  forced  that  Chaucer 
meant  the  Squire  to  have  been  in  this  expedition. 

But  we  have  now  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Ptulotjue 
cannot  have  been  written  before  1387.  Professor  Lowes  has 
shown  that  the  Pivtuyue  to  the  Lejemi  of  Good  Women  cannot 

'  Cf.  Alliii,  dc  a^ogmphie  Ilinlon'qtu;  ed.  by  F.  Sclirailor  (Puris,  1896), 
plate  28  ;  or  the  Spruucr-Muucko  liisturical  atlas.  Nearly  all  the  placos 
meutioned  in  tlio  sonrcea  may  be  found  in  the  Atlaa  den  Biillagcs  en  17S9, 
by  Arniaud  biutto  (Taria,  1904). 

■•'  See  Wrong,  p.  77,  and  Walsinfjhani.  Froissart  jiassca  over  this  episode, 
but  Skahveit  shows  (pp.  71-i)  tliat  his  account  of  the  Crusade  is  neither 
complete  nor  very  valuable. 

^  Froissart  constantly  uses  in  his  iitcount  the  verb  chcvauchcr.  The 
Guu^paigu  hardly  outlasted  the  summer. 
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woU  Imvo  bcon  written  boforo  1386,  nnd  Clmucor  cnn  h(\^Uy  Imvo 
been  nt  loisuro  to  T)Ogin  a  now  poom  before  the  following  year. 
Yet  the  Rqniro  t\t  tlio  tinio  of  the  pilgriningo  ^va^^  only  nbout 
twpnty,  which  would  miiko  him  only  sixteen  or  bo  on  his 
campaign.  It  may  bo  attributing  too  much  oxactnens  to  Chaucer's 
conception  to  argue  the  matter  thus,  but  at  any  rate  this  objection 
will  prove  to  have  no  woiglit.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  Sqiiire 
hafl  not  just  returned — it  was  "eomtyme,"  "at  one  timo;"  similarly, 
tlio  Cnisade  was  not  over  till  the  fall,  ami  this  is  April,  ^foroover, 
if  this  is  not  ptishing  realism  too  fur,  whilo  his  faflier  has  just 
arrived,  all  travel  stainod,  from  a  journey,  the  Squire  is  in  most 
exquisite  onlor.  Ihit,  most  interesting  of  all,  sixteen  does  not 
seem  to  havo  been  an  exceptionally  early  ago  for  the  fourteenth- 
century  soldier  to  enter  his  profession.^  In  the  fourteenth  century 
jtcoplo  cert-ainly  matured  earlier  than  under  modern  social  conditions, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  military  class  was  not  expected  to  havo 
very  much  education,  what  should  a  squire  be  at,  when  once  he 
had  got  his  growth  1  The  hero  of  the  romance  of  Kvuj  Horn  is 
ripo  for  warlike  exploits  and  is  knighted  soon  after  ho  is  fifteen.' 
Much  evidence  to  bear  mo  out  is  also  supplied  by  the  royal  families 
of  Kngland  and  France,  the  momber.^  of  which  aro  no  more  likely 
to  havo  been  precociously  military  tlian  others  of  the  fighting  clasp. 
On  Chaucer's  camjiaign  in  1359  Edward  III.  was  accompanied  by 
hii»  four  eldest  sons,  of  whom  Lionel  was  twenty-one,  .Tohn  nineteen 
and  I'jlmund  eighteen.*  At  the  ago  of  seventeen  Lionel  was 
knighted,  an<l  went  on  a  military  expedition  to  France.  At  the 
Ikttio  of  Cr6cy  (August,  1346)  Edward  the  lUnek  Trinco  com- 
manded one  of  the  tAvo  main  divisions  of  tho  English  army,  and 
was  loft  quito  independent  by  his  father  in  order  that  he  might 
win  his  spurs;  yet  ho  \\m  only  sixteen,*     Rfost  striking  of  all,  at 

'  Wlilch  should  not  be  too  ■nrprUing  to  a  goncrntlon  wlilch  hM  allowed 
preparatory-school  boys  to  kill  each  other  In  playing  nnivpr«itv  football. 

'  Ma.  l^nd,  I.  18  (H.TriK'a  Arrhiv,  vol.  1.,  41)  ;  MS.  Harl.  (In  Ritdon)  ; 
omitted  In  M8.  Cnnib.  (E.  K.  T.  8.,  18fl(l).  In  the  doncHption  of  the  Sqniro 
there  are  lomo  po«nlble  rcminlncenrea  of  the  romance  nf  K\ng  Horn ;  romjiare 
83-4  with  Horn,  P3-4,  89P  POO  (Cnmbridae  MR,,  E.  K.  T,  8.),  and  100  with 
233-4  and  indeed  tho  whole  account  of  Horn  and  hit  edncAtlon.  (But 
if.  al«o  MiU'a  /^iVorj/ o/  ChWnlry,  I.  86  ;  Life  Jirmrd*  qf  Chayifrr,  Ch.  8oc., 
187«,  p.  xill.  ;  Furnivall'i  Mann<-m  and  }fraU,  K.  E.  T.  8.,  18fl8,  pr.  187-9, 
.16P).  With  Horn  188-i  (MS.  Hnrl,  In  RItaon)  compare  alio  ^un'»  Prittt't 
Tnle,  4891  2. 

»  Did.  qfNnt.  Biog.,  xxxlll.  838,  xxix.  417,  xxxll.  109. 

*  JbiH.,  xvll.  90  I  Green's  Shcri  iliHory  (Nsw  York,  1890),  p.  226. 
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the  Battle  of  Poitiem  (September,  1356)  King  John  of  France  was 
accompanied  by  his  four  sons,  of  whom  Charles  vfas  nineteen, 
Louis  was  seventeen,  Jean  under  sixteen  and  Philippe  only  four- 
teen ;  and  though  the  throe  older  ones  fled,  Philippe  stood  by  and 
aided  his  father  in  his  last  stand,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him.l 
So  there  is  nothing  whatever  against  our  believing  that  Chaucer 
deliberately  represented  his  twenty-year  old  Squire  as  having 
campaigned  in  1383.  But  to  have  done  so  much  later  than  1387 
would  have  been  a  real  oversight,  and  probably  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him.  We  have  here,  I  think,  genuine  confirmation 
for  the  belief  that  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  Froloyue  was 
Avritten  in  1387.- 

§  3.  The  rhyskian'ri  Tale. 

The  Physician's  Tale  has  been  little  regarded  in  Chaucer  criticisni, 
for  the  obvious  reason  tliat  it  is  short  and  not  of  the  first  merit.  It 
has  usually  been  put  in  the  early  part  of  the  C'lnterhury  period,  but 
for  almost  valueless  reasons,*  I  hope  to  show  others,  conjectural 
but  respectable,  for  the  same  opinion. 

That  it  comes  after  the  first  Prologue  of  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  may  bo  inferred  on  several  grounds.*  The  argument,  used 
more  than  once  elsewhere,  nmst  be  used  here  also,  tiiat  it  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  story  as  Alcestis  should  have  scored  up  to  Chaucer's 
credit,  hud  it  existed.     Wo  have  also  seen  that  the  more  poems  in 

'  Michaud,  BiograpJiic  UnhrrseUe,  vii.  631,  xxv.  297,  iv.  102,  xxxiii. 
118  ;  Guizot'a  History  of  Fiance  (N.  Y.,  1885),  ii.  104.  lu  comiettiou  witli 
Chaucer's  own  1859  c.impaif^n,  tliis  opens  the  door  to  the  Lcliof  that  he  may 
havo  been  born  later  tJiaii  1340,  for  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  little  to  bo 
said  ;  at  least  it  would  make  tho  earlier  part  of  his  life  somewhat  more 
intelligible. 

■•'  Possibly  a  little  more  evidence  for  a  date  in  this  neighbourhood  may  be 
found  in  the  Froloyue.  In  August  or  Septeniber,  1886,  Chaucer  was  elected 
Knight  of  tho  Shire  for  Kent  {L\fc  Recorda,  Ch.  Soc,  pp.  2G1-2)  ;  and  of 
the  Franklin  ho  says  : 

"  Ful  ofte  tymo  ho  was  knight  of  tho  shire  "  (356). 

Of  course  this  might  be  a  coincidence,  but  Chaucer's  own  office  makes  the 
detail  especially  natural.  Moreover  "at  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire," 
and  his  friend  and  companion  the  Man  of  Law  was  justice  in  assizes  b^ 
patent  and  by  "  pleyn  commisbioun."  Chaucer  was  appointed  J.P.  for 
Kent  in  1385,  and  received  a  full  commission  in  1386. 

^  Cf.  my  Introduction ;  and  also  p.  155  below,  and  J.  Koch,  Panloiur's 
Tale,  p.  xxii. 

■*  Of  course  it  followed  tho  Troilus,  For  one  thing,  it  may  bo  worth  noting 
that  in  T.  C,  IV.  414  Chaucer  represents  "  Zan/.is  "  as  a  writer  ;  and  in  Phys. 
T.,  16,  correctly,  and  following  Le  lioiran  de  la  Host',  as  a  painter.  Cf, 
T.  U.  Lounsbury,  Htndica,  ii.  411  12. 
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lO-pyllnMo  couplets  wo  put  boforo  tho  Pmlngufi  of  the  Tjcrfnul,  tho 
Btmngor  bocomps  tho  nictricnl  nllusion  in  F,  562.  Doubtlcns.thoro- 
foro,  it  wns  writt/^n  Inter  than  1380,^ 

A  dato  not  far  from  thiR,  nonr  tho  Ij'rjrmh  nf  Good  Women,  is 
siiggost^d  by  ita  goncrnl  siniilaiity  to  tliom  in  treatment.  Hero,  na 
in  thorn,  Chaucer  is  singularly  bald  in  his  account  and  slavish 
toward  his  source.  Thcro  is  nono  of  tho  warmth  and  cxpansivc- 
noRM  which  characterizes  most  of  tho  Cnvterhurt/  Talrn.  Chaucer 
lioro  observes  tho  roapcctful  and  pupillary  and  frigid  treatment  of 
classical  ptory  which  appears  in  tho  Legend,  but  which  ho  wholly 
got  over  in  such  a  poem  as  tho  Manriplrn  Tale.  Tho  Vhytfirinii'it 
Tale  in  every  respoct  is  harmonious  with  tho  Lrrjond  nf  (iond  Wmnen, 

On  tho  other  han<l,  it  probably  preceded  tho  publication  of 
Gower's  ConfrMio  Amaufii*,  1390.^  I  hope  to  show  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  Chaucer  had  rend  and  remembered  Gower's  version 
of  tho  story  of  Constanco  when  ho  wrote  tho  ^ff^n  of  Law'o  Tnlr ;> 
now  there  is  not  only  no  evidence  that  ho  had  read  Gower's  story 
of  Virginia* — there  is  striking  evidcnco   that   ho   had  not,''  but 

'  It  mny  <*con\  ns  if  wp  hIiouM  put  I'lnju.  T.  after  tlio  trftiiMlnllnu  of  Imiocoiit's 
/>«  Conloitptit  ^fundi.  Wo  Rliall  >'<C43  in  tlie  rasp  of  M.  L.  T,  (spc  p.  182), 
tho  peculiarly  stroiic  probability  tbnt  works  whiph  quot«  this  book  (olloweii 
Clmucpr'fl  vpr«ion  of  it,  which  tlipro  is  reiison  to  (Into  (nrobably  Utc)  In  tho 
ppriod  13fl7-P1i  Chduppr  cortflinly  shows  no  si^ti  or  having  known  tho 
oriRinal  lipforo  this  tinip.     /Vii/,*.  T.,  '280, 

"Tho  worm  of  conscfonco  may  ngryop," 

seems  at  first  sight  to  rppoat  %  phraso  from  thp  pope's  work  :  "  vprmis  enim 
coiisrlpiitirp  nuiiqunm  moritur"  (I.  19) ;  "vermis  conspipntiir  triplicitnr  lacpr- 
abit"  (III.  2).  Hut  thp  jihrnso  "Li  vers  do  coiiscipuco  "  occurs  in  Jean  do 
Metm's  Tfxtninntt,  IPHft,  as  is  shown  by  Koeppel  [AnoUn,  xir.  2G0)  ;  lie  sliows 
also  that  Chaurcr  certainly  quotes  this  poem  in  W,  Ji.  Prol.,  and  prol>ably 
elsi-wliere  in  tlio  C.  T.  Considering  his  intimacy  with  Le  Jtnman  dc  In 
71'"',  ho  is  likely  at  any  time  to  have  known  Jean's  TrHamrnt.  On  tho 
poHsililp  connection  of  Chaucer's  phraso  with  Innocent,  sco  Hkeal,  V.  264  ; 
and  K.  C.  M.  Sills,  Jounx.  Compnr.  Lit.,  i.  390-1  (1903-4,  tlio  only  year  it  wa.s 

Iuiblished),  in  connection  with  a  possiblo  borrowing  by  Wyatt  from  Chaucer  ; 
>otK  Sills  and  Kocppcl  declare  the  nhraao  to  b«  common,  but  each  quotes 
only  three  passages.  All  I  can  find  arc  tho  ono  in  Chaucer,  tho  two  in 
Innocent,  the  ono  in  Jean  do  Mcun's  Te»lamrni,  and  finally  ono  in  Hiehnrd 
III.,  I.  III.  222.  Shaksporo  Is  no  doubt  quoting  Chaucer  ;  of  course  tho  ulti- 
mate sourcp  of  tho  phraso  Is  "Vermis  eorum  non  moritur,"  St.  Mark  Ix.  43, 
46,  47,  perhaps  through  somo  patristic  or  scholastic  allegorixation. 

*  Tho  dato  is  fixed  by  M»ranlay,  II.  xxl. 

»  Roo  pp-  183-fl.  *  C.  A.,  VII.  6131-80fl. 

•  So  Skcat,  III.  437  ;  0.  Rnmbanr,  Die  Otxhifhtt  von  Avpiun  n.  Virginia 
in  der  entjl.  LiU.  (Hrcalau,  1890),  pp.  18-15.  The  latter  Is  cerUinly  correct 
in  believing  also  that  Gower's  account  ihowi  no  influence  of  Chancer  (r.  16). 
I^ounsbury  {Stvdiet,  11  281-4)  showi  very  conrlnclngly  that  Chancer  did  not 
aao  Llvy. 
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moroly  expanded  the  bald  and  crude  account  in  Le  Roman  de  la 
Rom}  Hod  he  read  a  bettor  account,  in  a  large  number  of  points 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  show  its  influence.''  One  small  detail  is 
especially  significant.  Chaucer  always  calls  the  judge  "  Apius," 
and  the  accomplice  "Claudius,"  and  is  even  very  emphatic  about 
the  names.*  Gower  makes  particularly  conspicuous  the  fact  that  the 
former  was  named  "  Apius  Claudius,"  and  the  latter  *'  Marchus 
Claudius."*  It  is  hardly  a  risky  inference,  therefore,  that  the 
Physician's  Tale  is  not  only  later  than  138G,  but  antedates  1390. 

But  this  may  bo  further  confirmed.  To  begin  with.  Professor 
Kittredgo  points  out*  a  probable  and  very  interesting  contemporary 
allusion  in  the  tale.  "  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Chivucer's 
wife  was  the  sister^  of  Katherino  Swynford,  who  was  for  some 
time  governess  of  John  of  Gaunt's  daughters,^  and  whose  career  as 
the  Duke's  mistress ^  and  subsequently  his  wife  is  well  known. 
Is  it  possible  that  Chaucer  put  the  following  versos  into  the 
Doctor's  mouth  without  thinking  of  his  own  sister-in-law?" 
Then  he  quotes  Physician's  Tale,  72-85,  verses  in  which  the  poet 
reminds  the  mistresses  in  charge  of  lonVs  daughters  (note  that  he 
and  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  call  Virginius  only  a  knight,  and  lay 

'  .')613-82  (Mi'on) ;  conveniently  Riven  by  Skeat,  III.  435-7. 

^  E.  g.,  the  fact  that  Virginia  was  betrothed  (to  Ilicius  in  Uower,  Icilius  in 
Livy,  III.  44),  heightens  the  j>athoa.  All  this  ia  by  no  means  parallel  to  such 
a  bit  of  forgetfuluess  as  is  n»entioned  iu  connection  with  the  Monk's  T.  (seo 
ji.  1C9  below). 

^.  .  .  "  The  chcrl,  that  highte  Claudius. 
This  false  luge,  that  highto  Apius, 
So  was  his  name  (for  this  is  no  fable) "  (153-5). 

Chaucer  follows  the  error  of  iJ.  E.    For  a  similar  blunder,  of.  Ilonse  of  Fame, 
177-8  ;  and  for  the  opposite  kind,  ^fonk'3  T.,  3887. 

*  "  At  Rome  whan  that  Apius, 

Whoa  other  name  is  Claudius  "  (5131-2) ; 
"  Which  Marchus  Claudius  was  bote  "  (6167). 

'  Modern  Philology,  i.  5,  note. 

"  In  the  Chaucer  Society's  Life  Records  (London,  1900  ;  pp.  xv.-xix.)  will 
be  found  all  the  evidence,  which  makes  it  practically  certain  that  if  Fhilipjta 
was  not  Katherine's  sister  slio  was  her  sister-in-law.  See  also,  among  otlier 
references,  J.  W.  Hales,  Alhenceion,  no.  3153  (1888),  pp.  404-5,  on  Thoma^ 
Philippa  and  Elizabeth  Chaucer.  Even  if  she  was  neither,  Chaucer  must  have 
been  so  familiar  with  the  afl'airs  of  the  Lancaster  family  that  the  allusion,  to 
be  noted  shortly,  seems  obvious. 

^  From  before  1369  to  1382,  wlien  she  retired  to  the  country  with  her 
illegitimate  children,  the  IJeauforta.  See  S,  Armitugo-Smith,  John  of  Oaunt, 
Westminster,  1904  ;  pp.  390-1. 

*  beginning  about  1371  2  ;  in  1396  they  were  married.  See  .\rmitage- 
Smith,  pp.  196,  433. 
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no  «tro«R  on  liin  r(\nk)  Hint  thoy  owo  tlioir  positions  to  tlic  fact  tlmt 
cither  thoy  hftvo  kept  their  virtue,  or  through  having  formerly  loBt 
it  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  snfoguard  that  of  others.' 

But  tho  wholo  first  part  of  tho  talc  hnn  a  singularly  actual  offoct, 
whore,  oftcr  a  long  and  dolailod  account  of  Virginia's  beauty  and 
goodncsfl,  tho  poet  addresses  "  maistrcseefl "  and  parents,  and 
recommends  judiciou3  strictness.  Any  one  who  cnrcfully  rends  it, 
I  think,  will  grant  that  it  has  ovory  appoaranco  of  having  been 
inspired  by  personal  feeling  or  reminiscence ;  it  has  much  more  tho 
air  of  having  been  written  with  intoreat  than  anything  which 
follows  in  tho  tale,  it  is  not  oven  remotely  suggested  by  anything 
in  Le  Ronum  do  la  Rose,  and  is  not  a  particularly  obvious  out- 
growth of  tho  story  itself.  Moro  than  this,  no  such  serious,  overt 
and  practical  criticism  of  life  is  to  bo  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
Canterlmry  ThUh}  Wo  shall  not  bo  unprepared,  therefore,  if  we  de- 
tect another  contomporary  allusion,  closely  connected  with  the  other. 

Ono  of  Virginia's  virtues  was  that  she  avoided  company  too  old 
and  too  dissipated  for  a  girl  of  fourteen  : 

"  And  of  hir  owcnn  vortu,  nnconslroyncd, 
Sho  hnth  fvd  ofto  tymo  syk  hir  fcyned, 
For  that  sho  woldo  fleen  the  companyo 
Whor  lykly  was  to  troten  of  folyo. 
As  is  nt  festos,  revels,  and  at  dauncos, 
That  been  occasions  of  daliaunces. 
Swich  thingcs  roakon  children  for  to  bo 
To  Bono  rypo  and  bold,  as  mon  may  see. 
Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  ben  yore. 
For  al  to  sono  may  sho  lomo  loro 
Of  boldnossc,  whan  she  woxen  is  a  wyf "  (61-71). 

Then  comos   tho  warning   to  duennas.     Now   ono  of   Kathorlne 

'  Lluf  79  In  this  puMRgo— 

"  (Or  dies  ye  han  fallo  in  freletee  J 
And  kjinwen  wel  y-nou^h  the  oldo  rtennce," 

at  once  iiUffRe«tn  tho  iMt  lino  of  the  'Irscription  of  the  Wife  of  B»th  In  the 
Prol.  (476),  end  a  line  «t  the  end  of  tho  nccount  of  her  ori({in«l  In  H  R.,  L* 
Vlellle,  who  tct*  m  Jailor  over  the  impriionod  IJel-Acueil  i 

"  Qa'ol  icet  tonte  la  riello  dAnce  "  (4078,  ed.  Martesn). 

Clcnrly,  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  Lft  VIeille  wore  not  absent  from  Chancer'!  mind 
when  he  wrote  thla  paMHaffe  in  Phyt.  T.  ;  bat,  clearly  aluo,  it  waa  thit  paaaage 
which  recalled  them  to  him,  not  fic«  verta.     Cf.  pp.  209-210. 

•  Etcept,  porhape,  In  tho  Wantlfnl  pamagB  on  connubial  condnct  in 
Frankl.  T.,  761-89  ;  and  poaaibly  the  ironical  digreaaion  at  the  beginning  of 
Mtrfh.  T. 
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Swynford's  young  charges  bad  been  all  that  Virginia  waa  not.^ 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of 
Lancaster,  bom  about  1368,'  solemnly  betrothed  in  1380  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  of  marriiigeublo  age  in  1386,*  was 
then  introduced  to  society  and  had  her  first  taste  of  ''chore  of 
court."  "Altera  vero  fuit  desponsata,"  according  to  Malverne's 
continuation  of  Higdou,  "comiti  Penbroke  puero  immature  tutatia ; 
sed  ilia  viripotens  tunc  electa,  in  rogalcm  curiam  est  dolata  ad  con- 
spicandum  gestus  aulicos  et  mores  eorum.  Quam  ut  aspexit  domi- 
nu8  Joliannea  Holand,  fmtor  domini  regis  nvmc  ox  parte  matcrna, 
vohomenter  captus  est  ejus  amore,  propter  quod  die  uoctuque  earn 
sollicitavit,  tamen  per  temporum  intorvalla  tandem  tam  fatue  illam 
allexit,  sic  quod  tempore  transitus  domini  ducis  patris  sui  ad  mare 
per  eum  extitit  impregnata.  Unde  illam  incoutincuti  postea  duce 
acccptanto,  duxit  in  uxorem  ante  prolis  exortum  ti-ausivitque  in 
Hispaniam  cum  illo."*  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  returned  to 
England  in  June,  1388,  or  earlier."^    The  whole  episode  is  the  more 

'  Tliis  is  not  the  firbt  time  that  the  people  concerned  in  tltia  affair  have 
been  brought  in  to  explain  a  Canterbury  Talt.  In  1881)  Profeasor  A.  Brandl 
tried  to  bhow  that  the  Hijuirc's  Tale  is  an  elabortte  hibtorical  allegory  {Kngliacfie 
Stuilien,  xii.  161-74).  Professor  G.  L.  KittrcdKe  (t\  i'.,  xiii.  1-24  ;  ho  gives  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  inforiuutiuu),  aa  bruudl  hiniuelf  admitted,  pronqitly 
and  utterly  overthrew  his  opinions.  It  will  be  bueu  that  the  incident  tu  bi;  quoted 
is  the  mobt  complete  possible  confirmation  of  Kittredgo's  i)Obition  (if  mucii  were 
needed) ;  as  he  conjectures  from  Knighton's  language,  Elizalxth,  instead  of 
wearing  the  willow,  conferred  it ;  this  also  explains  why  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
refused  to  confirm  Ids  marriage  with  her  (see  Kittnilge,  p.  21,  and  cf.  j).  12). 
Brandl  would  have  to  chitngo  his  sexes  ;  the  tercelet  would  im  Elizabtth,  the 
peregrine  falcon  young  Pembroke  and  the  kite  John  Holland.  One  authority 
for  the  matter  is  Knighton's  Chrvnich  (ed.  J.  K.  Lumby,  Kolls  Series,  189f)), 
ii.  208,  but  he  omits  the  scandalous  inner  history,  perhans  out  of  good  feeling 
(see  Kittredge,  p.  13,  n.  2)  ;  the  authority  for  tins  is  John  Malvirne's  con- 
tinuation of  Higden's  Folychn»iicon  (ed.  Lumby,  Rolls  .Serii's,  1886  ;  who 
wrongly  gives  the  date  of  the  incident  aa  1387,  p.  xvii.),  ix.  96-7.  Armitage- 
Smith  (j).  459)  says  that  "he  is  usually  so  full  and  accurate  thai  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  in  accepting  the  story,  especially  as  it  siiuan-s  with  every- 
thing known  of  John  Holland's  character  and  the  manners  of  the  English 
court  at  the  time."  Ho  was  a  contemporary  (died  about  1415,  according  to 
Gross,  Sourcen  and  Litcratxirc  of  English  History,  p.  289).  The  only  dis- 
crepancy between  Knighton  and  Malvenio  is  that  according  to  the  former  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  and  Holland  took  place  after  her  depaiture  to  Spain, 
and  a(!Cordiug  to  the  latter  just  before,  in  which  he  is  sujjported  by  Froissart 
(cf.  Kittredge,  pp.  12-14).  An  earlier  intrigue  of  Holland's,  according  io 
Shirley's  testimony,  is  the  subject  of  Chaucer's  Complaint  of  Mars  (see 
Skeat,  I.  65). 

'^  Of.  Kittredge,  Emjl.  Stud.,  xiii.  19. 

"  The  marriageable  ago  for  women,  according  to  canon-law,  was  twelve  (see 
Kittredge,  I,  c,  p.  20) ;  of  course  she  was  long  past  this,  but  Malverno  implies 
that  she  liad  been  kept  away  from  court. 

*  Malverne's  continuation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  (Rolls  Series,  1886), 
ix.  06-7  ;  also  quoted  by  Anuitage-Smith,  John  of  Oaiint,  p.  459,  and  cf.  310. 

»  Kittredge,  /.  c,  jip.  14-15. 
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likely  to  Imvo  iinproseod  itsolf  on  people  bccftUfle  Elizabeth  had 
Ix'on  roftlly  niftrriod  to  Pombrnkc,  in  1380,^  bo  far  aa  loRally  sho 
could  bo  to  flo  young  n.  boy.^  Ho  flocurcd  a  divorce  either  juat  after, 
or  aliortly  before,  licr  departure  for  Spain  ;  it  ia  pretty  clear,  there- 
fore, if  wo  coniparo  tho  accounta  of  Malvemo  and  Knighton,  that 
sho  waa  still  bound  to  Pembroke  wlien  her  liaUon  with  Holland 
began,  and  tho  inference  is  obvious  that  it  waa  at  least  ono  causo 
for  tho  divorce.  Tho  suggestion  of  tho  passago  in  tho  Phynrian'i 
Tith  in  clear;  Virginia  avoided  juat  tho  dangers  that  had  led 
Elizabeth  (only  four  years  older  than  sho)  into  ruin.  Everything 
fits  80  well  tho  paasago  in  tho  PhyHician'^  Tale  that,  considering 
Chaucer's  relations  with  tho  Lancaster  family,  oven  if  ho  had  been 
writing  such  a  passage  ten  years  later,  ho  could  hardly  havo  failed 
to  think  of  liis  sifitrr-in-law  and  tho  then  DucIjoss  of  Exeter.  Yet 
tho  reference  is  not  direct  enough  to  havo  given  offence  in  a  rather 
coarse  age;'  bcsidoa  which,  directly  after  (or  just  before)  tho 
marriage,  which  would  then  have  been  thought  to  mako  everything 
right,  all  concerned  wont  to  Spain  and  France  for  two  years. 

Tho  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  date  of  tho  Phynirvin't  Tale  ia 
plain.  If  tho  allusion  is  admitted,  the  dato  is  138G  or  later. 
I5ut  such  a  long  and  sorious  diacourso  as  Chaucer's  is  likely  to  havo 
been  written  when  tho  incident  was  fresh  in  his  mind  ;  and  perhaps 
lie  ia  a  littlo  more  likely  to  havo  so  delivered  liimaelf  when  tho 
persona  whom  lie  had  in  mind  were  out  of  tho  country.  A  further 
suggestion  of  about  thia  dato  ia  afTonled  by  ton  Brink,  who  believea 
that  tho  atrong  intorcst  which  Chaucer  shows  hero  in  tho  bringing 
up  of  young  girls,  and  hia  warning  to  parents  (03-1 04),  indicates 
tho  timo  just  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  l)et\veen  Juno  and 
Michaelmas  of  1387.*  This  ia  not  unlikely,  though  he  ia  plainly 
thinking  in  tho  main  of  poople  of  much  higher  sUtion  than  his 
own,  or  even  that  of  Virginiua.  P.ut  we  certainly  havo  tolorablo 
grounds  for  dating  the  PhyfiriarCs  Talc  between  1380  and  1390, 
probably  about  1388.  Since  wo  havo  found  reason  to  believe  that 
tho   Qcnernl   Prologue  waa  written   alout    1387,  tho  Phyticiant 

'  Armlt/vRc-Rmlth,  p.  450. 

«  Kittredgo,  /.  e.,  18-23.     Ho  wm  bom  In  1372. 

'  I  liaTO  suRi^csttd  already,  In  connection  with  L.  O.  W.,  that  Chaucer  did 
not  have  to  i>e  as  carcTuI  aa  aomo  have  ■uppoKcd  about  exciting  royal  roa«nt- 
mnnt.     Cf.  alao  the  hnJndr,  Lack  qf  Sttnd/axtnfns. 

*  Ifiit.  qf  Engl.  Lit.  (London,  1898),  li.  121,  note.  We  know  nothing, 
howcTpr,  of  any  danghtor  of  Chancer ;  Eli/Aboth  Chauaier,  who  cntrrod 
religion  In  1877,  ennnot  hare  l)con,  aa  Halea  aMatnea,  hia  danghter  (a«e  Li/t- 
Hteordn,  887-8) ;  aha  waa  probably  a  alster,  or  nieco,  or  oouiin. 
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Tal§  may  very  well  be  the  fint  story  written  expreasly  for  the 
Canterbury  Tale$. 

§  4.  The  Clerk's  Tale. 

On  the  date  of  the  Clevk'a  Tale  opinions  have  varied  rather 
widely.  "While  Koch,  ten  Brink  and  Mather  regard  it  as  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  Cantei'bury  Tales,  Pollard  and  Skeat  date  it 
immediately  after  Chaucer's  tirst  journey  to  Itiily.  Tlie  lattcir^ 
believes  that  Chaucer  learned  the  tale  directly  from  Petrarch. 
According  to  Pollard^  we  have  "Chaucer's  distinct  statement  that 
he  learnt  the  story  of  Grisilde  at  Padua  of  'Fraunceys  Petrak/" 
whom  he  "may  liave  met  on  his  Genoa  mission  of  1373,  when 
Petrarch  was  living  at  Arqui,  near  Padua";  Mr.  Pollard  is  aleo 
somehow  conscious  of  a  "  general  agreement "  that  he  wrote  his 
Englishing  of  the  GriselJa  story  soon  after  his  return. 

The  supposed  early  date  of  the  Clerk's  Tale  partly  rests  on  the 
idea  of  a  meeting  between  Chaucer  and  Petrarcli,  though  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  one  by  no  means  proves  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  meeting  is  disproved,  a  dato  for  the  tale 
earlier  than  1378  or  so  goes  with  it,  as  will  bo  seen  later. 
Pleasant  though  the  thought  may  be  of  an  interview  between  the 
two  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  their  time,  it  must  (I  think) 
be  relegated  to  the  Imaginary  Convermtions ;  as  Dr.  F.  J .  Mather 
has  done  so  much  to  show  us  in  his  admirably  thorough  and 
judicious  article.^ 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized  at  the  outset  that  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  for  such  a  meeting.  It  is  not  in  the  least  needed, 
of  course,  in  order  to  account  for  Chaucer's  obtaining  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Grisolda  story.  Considering  the  reputation  both  of  the 
Decameron  and  of  Petrarch,  MSS.  of  his  cultivated  Latinization  of 
its  last  tale  are  likely  to  have  been  speedily  multiplied.  Ilia  version 
and  its  authorship  were  known  in  France  as  early  as  1392-4,  for 

>  III.  454-5. 

'^  Qlobe  Chaucer,  p.  xxv.  ;  cf.  Chaucer  Primer,  pp.  66-8,  nnd  Kniyhl's  Tale 
(1903),  p.  xvi,  ' 

^  Mod,  Lang.  Notes,  xii.,  coll.  1-21.  Besides  other  more  obvious  references 
see  tho  following:  Pro. :  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Nineteenth  Century,  xxxix.  923-1005  ; 
C.  H.  Broniby,  Athenanim,  no.  3699  (1898),  pp.  388-9  (and  luttr) ;  Peter 
Borghesi,  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  Bologna,  1903,  71  pp.  (thinks  probably 
Boccaccio  introduced  Chaucer  to  Petrarch,  pp.  17-18);  J.  W.  Hales,  Diet. 
Nat.  Biogr.,  x.  160.  Con:  S.  C.  Baddclcy,  Atlunwum,  no.  3710,  p.  791 
(and  earlier) ;  P.  Bellezza,  Engl.  Studicn,  xxii'.  335-6  ;  Sir  Harris  Nicholas, 
in  Morris's  Chatucr,  I.  7-17. 
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it  id  tho  nvowod  Hourco  of  a  part  of  tl\o  Mf'nwjlcr  dn  Parui}  i\pain, 
it  in  ploftdod  tlmt  tho  Clork  tolls  us  ho  had  Icftmcd  tho  talo  ai 
riuUm  from  rotrnrch's  mouth;  wo  hftvo  equally  strong  ovidcnco  in 
tho  Cauon'M  Ycotnan'H  Tale  tlmt  Chaucer  Imd  known  a,  roguish 
canon  who  cheated  chantry  priests."  It  seems  highly  prolmblo,  m 
Mather  suggests,  that  this  dramatic  touch  is  duo  to  two  i>as8ages, 
noar  tho  beginning  and  end  of  tho  letter  to  Boccaccio  ^  which  con- 
tains Petrarch's  Lalin  version  of  tho  Griselda  story,  and  wliich  wo 
know  to  liavo  been  Chaucer's  source;  in  thcso  passages  Petrarch 
tells  how  ho  liad  communicated  tho  tale  to  many  of  his  friends, 
how  it  had  boon  praised  ond  sought  after,  and  how  profoundly  it 
had  nlTectc<l  one  of  them.  This  aneciloto,  and  tho  familiarity  with 
Petrarch  which  Chaucer  no  doubt  gainotl  by  hearsay,  makes  such 
a  fiction  as  tho  Clerk's  mooting  hira  absolutely  natural,  and  oven 
obvious.*  At  first  sight  u  rather  striking  coincidence  Buggosts 
intimato  knowledge  on  Chaucer's  part  of  Petrarch's  movements; 
during  Chaucer's  first  visit  in  Italy,  because  of  war  between  Padua 
and  Venice,  Petrarch  was  living  at  Padua,  where  tho  Clerk  says  he 
saw  liim,  instead  of  at  Anjuii,  his  homo.  But  tho  strangeness 
disappears  when  wo  rt^flect  that  to  tho  western  Italian  Petrarch 
musl  havt!  passed  a't  a  Paduiin ;  tho  two  places  aro  under  twenty 
miles  apart,  and  I'etrarch  bad  often  lived  in  tho  larger,  where  lio 
held  ecclesiastical  proferment.  liut,  what  is  especially  important, 
Mather  1ms  shown  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  crowd 
a  long  winter  journey,  across  tho  Apennines,  through  districts  full 
of  wars  and  tumults,  into  tho  short  timo  which  Chaucer  bad  in 
Itidy,  certainly  less  than  four  raonth8,°  with  king's  business  to 
attend  to  in  Genoa  and  Florence. 

'  Ed.  by  Jctcjino  I'lclion,  Taris,  1846;  boo  vol.  [.,  p]i.  99-125,  and  on  the 
dato  of  tilt"  work,  ji.  xxii.  Tliore  1h  not  tho  Icnnt  evidonco,  oh  a  brief  com- 
|>arison  will  show,  that  Chaucer  ever  Haw  this  version  ;  it  in  Htriking,  however, 
that  ho  uses  tho  French  forms  of  some  of  the  proi>or  names,  such  as  Saliues. 
Tho  Milnrnjirr  cnntniiis  also  tho  French  voraiun  of  MelibtMs,  which  waa  the 
Boiirco  of  Chanccr'fl  tale. 

"  Skcat'd  armiments  socm  Rinpularly  nufjatory  (III.  461,  note),  If  not  worw. 
Wore  not  poor  travplliiig  clnrkn  ono  of  the  most  characloristic  cIubwn  of  the 
Mlddln  Arps]  And  how  much  rcalUm  doci  he  feci  justified  in  dcmauding  of 
tho  (.'antfibiirj/  Tahnf 

*  Oriijinnls  and  Aiui^rnfiUM  (Ch.  8oc.),  pp.  162,  170-1. 

*  ProfeMor  G.  L.  Hendrickwon  of  Chicago  ahowa  in  Modem  rhilolom  (ir. 
179-88)  that  a  aimllar  method  of  making  citations  is  a  literary  conTenlion  si 
old  as  tho  Ciceronian  <lialoguo  (though  ho  does  not  show  how  Chaucer  became 
ac.iualnted  with  it). 

*  See  Mod.  Lnna.  No(ai,  x\.  419-26  ;  and  cf.  my  article  in  Mod.  Phil..  I. 
319-21.  On  the  duration  of  tho  Joumoy  to  Italy,  of.  Chroniton  Ada»  ds  Utk 
(ed.  by  Bir  E.  M.  Thompaon,  1904),  pp.  uil.'uri. 
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Quo  piece  of  negativo  evidence  uguinst  the  meeting  I  think  haa 
never  been  allowed  sufficient  weight.  Can  any  Clmuceriun  doubt 
that  Chaucer  would  have  made  a  rather  considorublo  impression  on 
Petrarch  1  It  wiu  late  in  April,  1373,  that  Petrarch  wrote  the 
letter  to  Boccaccio  which  includes  the  Latin  version  of  Griselda,^ 
and  if  Chaucer  mot  Petrarch  it  must  have  been  in  February  or 
March.     Now  in  his  letter  Petrarch  tolls  much,  as  we  have  seen,  of 

*  The  most  difficult  point  of  all  Ih  the  date  when  Petrarch  coiapoHcd  hiH 
vemion  of  the  Griuelda  story.  Dr.  F.  J.  Mather'H  recouHtructiou,  following 
M.  Jusserand's  lead,  of  Petrarch's  procedvno  in  regard  to  his  last  three  or  four 
letters  to  Boccaccio  is  a  clever  and  usually  satisfactory  treatment  of  a  puzzling 
tangle  (see  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xii.,  columns  1-21).  Latu  in  June,  1373,  it 
seems  quite  certain,  Petrarch  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Boccaccio  in  which  he 
said  tliat  two  months  earlier  he  had  written  and  bignn  to  cony  u  long  letter  to 
him,  evidently  of  rather  impersonal  character  ;  relieved  of  the  labour  of  cojjy- 
ing  by  a  friend,  he  wrote  another,  nearly  as  long  as  the   lust,  and  more 

fiersonal.  That  one  of  the  two  letters  contained  the  CJriselda  story  we  know 
rom  a  letter  of  Boccaccio's,  In  the  Jipisiola  de  Kchus  tienilibus*  which 
Petrarch  himself  edited,  the  first-mentioned  of  the  above  three  U-tters  stands 
first  in  the  17th  book,  followed  by  two  longer  ones  ;  of  these  the  first  haa 
every  appearance  of  being  the  second  he  mentions,  and  the  second  the  first. 
This  latter  is  the  one  which  contains  the  Griselda  siory.  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  Petrarch  had  the  Griselda  letter  coi)ied  about  the  end  of 
April,  1373.  "When  the  Griselda  part  was  roinpo.sed  is  a  more  diUicult  tiue«tiou. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Decameron  had  not  been  long  in  Petrarch's  hands  :  *'  Lib- 
rum  tuum  ...  ad  me  delatum  vidi.  Nam  si  dicam  kgi,  mentiar,  siijuidem 
.  .  .  tempns  angustum  crat :  idque  ipsum,  ut  nosti,  bellicis  undiijuo  motibus 
in<iuietum,  a  tjuibua  et  si  aninio  procul  absim,  neijueo  tamen  fiuctuante 
Uepublica  non  nioveri."t  The  reference  is  to  the  war  between  Padua  and 
Venice,  which  began  about  the  middle  of  1372  ;  Venetian  troops  "  jicnetrated 
into  the  Padovano  (November,  1372),  and  sjiread  desolation  through  the 
entire  district."  X  By  November  14  Petrarch  had  taken  refuge  in  Pudua.g  It  is 
clear  that  the  Ikcanieron  came  into  his  hands  at  a  time  of  great  anxiety  over 
the  war;  not  earlier,  therefore,  than  the  middle  of  1372.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  book  in  u  cursory  way,  and  read  more  par- 
ticularly the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  the  last  novel  so  charmed  him  that  he 
learnt  it  by  heart  and  used  to  repeat  it  to  his  friends.  "Quod  cum  brevi  jKJst- 
modum  fecissem  gratiamque  audientibus  coguovissem,"  it  occurred  <o  him  that 
those  who  knew  no  Italian  would  also  enjoy  it.  "  Itaque  die  quodani  .  .  . 
calamum  arripions,  historiam  ipsam  tuam  scribore  sum  aggressus.  .  .  .  Quaj 
licet  a  multis  et  laudata  ot  expetita  fucrit,  ego  rem  tuam  tibi  non  alu.'ri  dedi- 
candam  censui."  It  is  clear  from  all  this,  esiH-cially  the  last  sentence,  that 
the  translation  nmst  have  been  made  at  least  some  weeks  before  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  coi)y  was  made ;  blather  seems  to  overlook  this  fact 
wnen  he  thinks  Ai)ril  a  possible  date.  The  earliest  ]iossiblo  date  of 
Petrarch's  Latin  version  of  tiio  Grisi-lda  story  is  therefore  tlie  end  of  1372, 
and  the  latest  is  March,  1373.  Since  Chaucur,  if  he  went  to  Padua,  must  have 
been  there  not  later  than  March,  nor  earlier  than  February  (cf.  Mod.  Lditg. 
Notes,  xii.  11),  it  is  perftctly  possible,  so  far  as  concerns  the  date  of  the  story, 
that  Cliaucer  got  it  immediately  from  Petrarch.  But  obviously  there  is  no 
evidence  here  that  he  did  ;  and  I  have  tried  to  show  evidence  that  he  did  not. 

*  See  the  Italian  translation  by  Giuseppe  Fracassetti  (Fircnzo,  1870),  vol.  ii. 
623-566). 

t  OrigUmls  and  Analogiua  (Chaucer  Soc),  p.  151. 

t  The  Venetian  llepxMk,  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  i.  653. 

g  Pctrarca's  Lcbcnund  Werke  (Leipzig,  1878),  by  Gustav  Koerting,  p.  444. 
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how  llio  fllory  liail  Itonn  ndinirol  ninl  eoTigbt  nllor  m  bolli  IJoccftccio's 
nj\(l  Petmrch's  vcraionfl,  nntl  in  pnrticulnr  how  deeply  it  had  nffectod 
a  rmhmn  friend,  nnd  how  difTerontly  a  Vcroncso  had  taken  it.  If  a 
month  or  two  earlier  Clmuccr  hnd  heard  it,  and  hogged  a  copy,  it  is 
slrango  indeed  that  wo  know  nothing  of  the  fact;  that  Petrarch 
says  nothing  of  "  quidam  advona  ultimro  Thulro,"  or  "  viator  a 
partibus  barbarorum  adhnc  profectus."  Ho  miflsed  an  adniimblo 
clmnco  to  compliment  his  friend.  And  Petrarch's  own  vanity  is 
BufTiciontly  well  known ;  ho  was  euroly  not  proof  against  such  a 
compliment  as  Chr.uccr  would  havo  paid  him  by  taking  such  a 
journey  to  boo  him,  nor  was  ho  too  modest  to  mention  tho  fact. 
It  seems  to  mo  this  argument  from  silence  is  peculiarly  strong. 

A  few  other  pieces  of  ovidonco  may  bo  given  that  Chaucer 
did  not  meet  Petrarch.  lie  was  never  at  all  familiar  with  his 
works.  Upsides  this  story  ho  shows  knowledge  only  of  a  single 
sonnet.  In  another  point  ho  shows  strange  ignorance.  It  is 
well  known  that  Petrarch's  father  was  named  Potracco,^  and  that 
tho  poet's  namo  would  naturally  liavo  been  Francesco  Potracchi ; 
but  that  for  some  \uikno\vn  reason  ho  clian^cil  it.^  Tho  earlier 
form  of  the  name  is,  however  (even  at  times  in  autograph),  often 
fdund  in  Latin  and  Italian  MSS.  of  tho  fourteenth  century,'  and 
nuist  have  been  familiar.  Now  according  to  the  great  preponderance 
of  MS.  evidence,*  this  is  tho  form  which  Chaucer  uses  in  tho  thrco 
passages  in  which  tho  name  occurs — Afoiik'f>  T.  3515,  CI.  Pvol.  31, 
CI.  T.  1117.'*  Pcfrak  (with  variants,  once  Patn/il),  instead  uf 
Pefrnvlf  is  tho  reading,  in  tho  first  passage,  of  12  MSS.  out  of  16, 
including  the  best  (Kl,  Hn,  Cm) ;  in  tho  second,  of  17  out  of  24, 
Including  all  the  S.-T.  MSS. ;  in  tho  third,  of  U  out  of  17,  Includ- 
ing  all  the  S.-T.  Tho  spoiling  with  two  r's  later  of  course  became 
universal,  in  England"  as  well  m  olsowhoro,  so  its  occurrence  iu  late 

'  f'f.  0.  Kocrting,  rrtrarcn'$  LrUnviid  ;rr;l-<!(Lfip7.lg,  1878),  p.  49. 

*  Thiro  ftro  farBiniilos  of  three  autograph  signatures,  "FotrarcA"  aiwl 
"  Petrarrlia,"  ilatdl  1338-1341,  in  Ugo  Foscolo's  Ensays  on  Pdrarch  (I/ondon, 
18'23),  froiiti-tiioco. 

■'  KracrtRMolll,  I/;Urre  Fnmilinri,  \.  210,  note.  "P/'tmc"  U  tho  form  used  In 
tho  Introdiicllon  to  the  utory  of  GrlMrlMli  In  tlie  }U)\agier  dfi  /'arii,  of  date 
1392-4;  Renvoi.  1.,  00,  124. 

*  As  PoUnnl,  In  the  Olahe  edition,  socms  to  hato  hwsn  the  only  editor  to 
rrcogni^c 

•  In  the  two  lattor  cases  forlnnat*dy  wo  can  consult  sixteen  MSS.  j  mo 
,S}Ke.  qf  all  thr  AccfM.  Unnr.  .^fSS.  qf  thfi  "  C.  T."  ;  parts  ri.  and  tII.  (Ch. 
fioc.,  1899,  1900).  1  haro  further  sunrjlementod  by  nine  unprintod  M88.,  the 
four  In  Cambridge,  tliose  In  the  Liohliold  and  Lincoln  Cathedral  librmrioa,  and 
MSS.  Harl.  1289,  1768  and  7388. 

•  Uf.  the  entry  "Petrmrchie  quiodam"  In  RItwn'a  Hst  of  Lydgate  •  worki 
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MSS.  18  natural.  The  older  form  would  never  have  coino  into  the 
earliest  MSS.,  in  all  these  passages,  at  the  hands  of  scribes ;  yet  if 
Chaucer  knew  Petrarch,  he  certainly  must  have  known  his  name. 

Another  rather  strong  piece  of  evidence,  far  strouger  than  his 
speaking  of  Petrarch,  seems  to  me  Chaucer's  constant  silence  a3  to 
Boccaccio  and  his  obligations  to  him.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  Lollius  problem,  or  record  his  various  wrong  attributions 
of  Boccaccio's  works,  but  I  will  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  passage 
of  the  Monk's  Tale  just  mentioned  he  assigns  to  Petrarch  the  De 
Ccuibus,  a  work  really  by  Boccaccio,  just  as  in  the  Cleric's  Prolujuc 
ho  implies  as  distinctly  as  possible  that  Petrarch  was  the  author 
of  the  Giiselda  story.^  If  he  had  mot  Petrarch,  and  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  Griselda  story  from  him,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  learn  who  was  the  author  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  De 
Casilnis,  and  something  of  his  personality  and  other  works  as  well. 
It  seems  to  mo  nearly  certain  that  Chaucer  did  not  know  the 
Dccanieron,'^  and  (^uite  certain  that  he  did  not  know  it  well  or 
own  it,  yet  Petrarch  had  just  obtained  a  coi)y.  It  he  met  Petrarch, 
his  attitude  toward   Boccaccio  is  utterly  inconceivable.^     On  the 


(Bill.  Fuel.,  p.  80).  "Pctir  Pctrarko"  is  meutiouoJ  by  Lydgate  (Halliwcll, 
Miiuyr  Pocnis,  Percy  Soc,  p.  ix.).  L.  Einstein  {The  Ilalum  Renaimancc  in 
England  ;  see  index)  indicates  tliat  Petrarch  was  becoming  fairly  well  known 
in  England  by  the  second  quarter  of  the  tifteenth  century. 

*  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  now  that  Pierre  de  Be^uvau,  autlior  of  tho 
old  French  translation  of  Boccaccio's  Filostrato,  attributed  the  original  with- 
out hesitation  to  "  uug  poethe  Florentin  nonime  Petreainuc"  (Moland  et 
d'Hericault,  Nouv.  Fraiic.  du,  xiv'  Hi^clc,  Paris,  18r»8,  p.  V20). 

^  Professor  Cino  Chiarini  {Nuova  Antoloyia,  Ixxii.  333)  argues  conversely 
that  since  Chaucer  met  Petrarch,  he  vimt  Jiave  known  of  the  Dccanuron, 
In  tho  complete  absence  of  perfect  evidence  in  regard  to  either  matter,  the 
a  jn-iori  argument  for  the  negative  view  of  bot)i  is  incomparably  stronger  than 
for  tho  positive. 

'  As  to  Chaucer's  silence  as  to  Boccaccio's  nat.ie,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
attributed  to  any  cause  but  ignorance.  Probably  all  the  works  of  Boccaccio 
which  lie  possessed  were  in  one  or  two  MSS.,  which  lacked  the  author's  nanie. 
Boccaccio  was  almost  certainly  not  in  Florence  during  Chaucer's  short  visit 
there  in  1373.  In  tho  tii-st  part  of  1373  Boccaccio  seems  to  have  been  ia 
Certaldo,  where  he  had  been  extremely  sick  during  the  latter  jiurt  of  tho 
preceding  year,  [See  Gustav  Koerting,  Jtoccaccio'n  Lehcn  u.  /rcrir  (Leipzig, 
1880),  p.  '322.]  Ho  was  not  appointed  to  lecture  in  Florenci'  on  Dautu  till 
August,  1373,  and  did  not  begin  till  October  23.  [See  Paget  ToynW, 
AUieiujcum,  no.  4034  (1905),  p.  210.  Mr.  Toyubeo  might  have  much  more 
vehemently  denied  Hales'  guess  that  Chaue(!r  may  huvo  heard  Boccaceio 
lecture,  and  must  have  become  familiar  with  his  name,  if  he  had  kno"'u  of 
Mather's  proof  that  Chaucer  was  back  in  England  in  May.  I  should  point 
out  that  tliis  fact  was  known  to  Fnrnivall  as  lo';gago  as  1875-6  ;  see  Thynnc's 
Aniinadvevsiona  (Ch.  Soc.),  p.  22,  note.]  Certaldo  ia  twenty  miles  from 
Floronco.    Chaucor's  short  visit  in  Florouco  must  have  been  in  February 
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whole,  therefore,  thcso  nrgumonta,  couploJ  with  the  Uital  abflcnce 
of  ovidonco  in  its  favour,  pcrhftps  warnint  ub  in  diemiBaing  tho 
iilfii  T)f  ft  inciling  Ix^twcon  Cimuccr  nml  rotrmch. 

If  they  dill    not   meet,  of   courRo  it  is   nhHohitoly  out  of  the 
question  that  ho  learned  tho  story  on  his  first  visit  to  Italy.     The 
jottrr  containing  it,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  Clmucor  had  a  copy, 
cannot  have  got   into   general   circulation    before  tho   niidillo  of 
1373,  and  probably  not  boforo  a  year  later,  after  Petrarch's  death. 
What  can  bo  plainer,  therefore,  than  that  Chaucer  fii-st  came  upon 
tho  story  during  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  1378 1     So  far,  there- 
Tore,  this  seems  to  bn  tho  earliest  possible  dat<)  for  tho  Clerk'n  Tnle. 
lUit  it  is  very  difTicult  to  believe  that  Chaucer  made  his  traqs- 
lation  boforo  tho  Prologue   of  the  Lrijojid  of  Good   Women  was 
written,'   that  is,  boforo   1386.     There  is  not  one  of  tho  works 
mentioned  there  which  offHcta  tho  Romance  qf  tho.  Rose  and  the 
TroiJng  und   Criseyfle  so  capitally  ns  tho  story  of  (iriselda  would 
have  done.     If  lie  pleads  tho  Howe  of  Fume,  the  lio^thvw,  and 
(though   it  was  unpublished  and  very  probably   unfinished)    tho 
I^afnmon  and  Arrif^^  could  ho  conceivably  have  passed  over  such 
a  story  of    fominino  patience  and  devotion  1     Tliia  brings  us   to 
tho  very  verge  of  tho  period  of  tho  Canterlmry  Tides,  and  I  think 
wo  shall  find  that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  it  does  not 
date  from  that  periwl.    Professor  Skoat's  discussion'  of  tho  subject 
is  one  of    tho  most   unsatisfactory   parts   of    his  edition.    The 
evidence  of  the  metro  ns  to  date  is  wholly  nugatory,  and  to  plead  it 
arrantly  begs  tho  question;  that  "tho  closeness  of  tho  translation  also 
proven  "the  enrlincss  of  tho  tnlc  is  just  ns  gratuitous.     It  is  also 


nr  M(\rcli.  He  is  tlirnforo  most  nnlikrly  to  liavo  scon  (lie  old  Invnhtl.  Prof, 
Unlos  U).  y.  //.,  X.  inO),  lik.'  Mr.  HorKlicHi,  8Ug«.'st«  tliat  Climicir  mot 
r<  trnnii  tlirniiph  llorcaocio  ;  if  li^  know  noitlmr  of  tlirm,  liow,  a«kH  Ilnlrs, 
lul  111)  (>l)tAiii  a  I  "i>y  i)f  flio  Orlsdda  story  1  To  this  I  reply — liow  did  tho 
French  writer  of  tin-  Mi'nngirr  de  Paris  j^et  n  copy  of  it  (see  pp.  168-7  above), 
no  latrr  tlinn  13P2-4  t  On  rhancer's  Becond  visit  to  Italy,  both  Boccaccio  ana 
Prfrarcli  were  dead.  Chancer's  failure  to  learn  more  of  the  personality  and 
wiirks  of  the  diKtinRuished  Italians  Illustrates  vividly  the  dejp-iy*  to  which  he 
must  have  l)een  pnoccnpied  with  business  during  hia  two  very  brief  visit*  in 
Italy  ;  which  makes  it  tho  more  unlikely  that  nc  undertook  tho  long  and 
aitlunus  journey  to  Padua.  It  must  bo  remembered,  too,  that  ho  went  to 
Italy  only  as  a  diplomat,  and  at  the  time  was  still  obecnre  ai  a  literary  man  ; 
he  was  little  over  thirty,  and  had  written  no  pofm  of  Importance,  and  none  of 
any  length  except  the  Jiook  of  tfu  IhKfu^i.  Boccaccio  waa  sixty  and  Petrarch 
•Ixty-nlne,  and  Chaucer  had  no  claim  upon  them.  It  dofiet  chronology  to 
picture  two  laureled  forma  rushing  Into  each  other's  arma. 
>  Cf.  Mather.  Mod,  Lang.  NoU$,  xU.,  col.  1«.  •  III.  468  IT. 
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difficult  to  8(30  how  the  excellence  of  versos  995-1008  indicates 
that  they  were  written  at  a  different  time  from  the  rest  of  the  pucni. 
The  chief  reason,  no  doubt,  why  many  persons  have  felt  disposed 
to  put  the  Clerf^d  Tale  comparatively  early  in  Chaucer's  career  is 
its  thoroughly  raediicval  character — its  want  of  harmony  with  the 
modern  spirit  and  with  that  of  the  more  advanced  and  realistic  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales}  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  here,  as  I  say 
elsewhere,  in  the  cases  of  the  Man  of  Laic's  Tale,  the  Monk's  Tale 
and  Meliheus^  that  there  seems  to  mo  something  radically  erruno- 
ous  in  this  point  of  view  1  Was  Chaucer  so  far  beyond  the  most 
modern  of  the  Italians,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  1  Chaucer's  feeling 
in  the  matter  seems  thoroughly  intelligible  and  characteriatic.  Ho, 
like  the  two  Italians,  and  like  many  men  since,  was  profoundly 
touched  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  story,  and  reproduced  it  with 
perfect  sympathy  ;  thou,  like  Petrarch,  but  unlike  tlio  less  roflectivo 
Boccaccio,  ho  disclaimed  literal  ajjproval  of  Griselda's  conduct, 
and  drew  an  obvious  mediieval  moral ;  and  flnuUy,  unlike  either 
of  his  preJeccssora,  he  became  somewhat  frivolous  and  ironical 
in  the  Clerk's  Envoy  at  the  expense  of  the  modern  woman.  Tlie 
fact  that  tlio  Greek  tragedian  completed  his  serious  and  elevated 
trilogy  by  a  mocking  and  farcical  satyr-play  does  not  prove  that  it 
must  have  been  written  long  after  the  trilogy,  or  that  he  had  come 
to  think  lightly  of  the  earlier  plays.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that 
Chaucer  shows  indisposition  to  take  himself  too  seriously  ;  nor 
is  ho  the  last  man  who  has  covered  sensibility  l)y  a  little  cynicism. 
His  literary  taste  can  hardly  have  changed  so  much  between  tlio 
ages  of  forty  and  fifty  that  ho  came  to  sculf  at  what  had  once 
affected  him.  1  cannot  believe  that  the  Envoy  implies  any 
more  aloofness  from  the  tale  than  would  have  been  as  natural 
just   after  writing   it  as  ten   years  later.^     It  seems  to  me  also 

'  Profcaaor  Lounsbiiry  {Studies,  iii.  344)  thinks  Chaucer  inserted  it  in  the 
C.  T.  because  lio  wialied  them  to  coutaiu  boiiiethiii;^  wliich  wouKl  aiiiH;al  to 
r11  kinds  of  people.  This  is  by  no  means  the  must  slrikinj^  case  wliero  tliat 
scliolar  seems  greatly  to  exaggerate  Chaucer's  moderuuess. 

■■'  1  point  out  elsewliero  that  CI.  T.,  Monk's  T.  and  Md.  are  tho  only  oiks 
of  the  C.  T.  which  l.ydgatc  thinks  worth  spocific  mention  in  his  list"  of 
Chaucer's  works  in  the  Falln  uf  Princes  (see  Luuusbury's  Sludics,  i.  421). 
There  is  also  evidence  in  the  MSS.  that  t'l.  T.  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  C.  T.    The  popularity  of  the  Griselda  story  in  England  lasted  for  centuries. 

"  The  Enwii  is  no  doubt  egregiously  out  of  character  for  the  Clork  ;  but  I 
caimot  in  the  "least  see  why  this  should  indicate  that  it  was  written  long  after 
tho  talc  (this  in  answer  to  Koch,  JJcilriige  ziir  neucicn  I'hilolofjif,  Jakob 
Hchippcr  dargcbracht,  Wicu,  1902  ;  p.  284).     Chaucer  would  always  rather 
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proprr  to  (loprocato  tho  pmctico  of  rogftrding  thn  C'lnfrrhnry  Tnlct 
as  a  (Imupiiij^-j^round  for  Clmucor'rt  old  outgrown  litomry  work.' 

A  Bpprilic  il(\to  for  tho  Cfrrk't*  Tnh  HconiH  iinpoflsiblo  to  iutIvo  (\t 
for  tlio  prt'flent.  Ton  Brink''  bcliovcH  lio  finds  internal  ovidonco  for 
IV  tlftto  (\ft(ir  1387,  for  ho  hci'a  in  99.1-1008,  where  tho  narmtor 
oxrlaim«  ovor  tho  warm  f^reotinj?  givon  Waltor'n  Hocund  wifo  hy  hi« 
pooplo,  (\  roforonco  to  tho  hearty  rocciption  givon  Riclinrd  II.,  on 
Nnvemhor  10,  13H7,  by  tlio  citizens  of  Londoi\,  who  both  boToro 
and  after  sided  with  his  opponontn.  But  tho  conjecture  carries  no 
conviction.''  Thoro  was  apparently  a  more  gorgoous  reception  on  a 
similar  occasion  in  August,  1393.*  Or  tho  reininisconco  might 
equally  well  b(5  of  tho  events  of  1381.  But  tho  closest  parallel  that 
can  bo  found  in  contemporary  history  to  th(!  situation  in  tho  poom 
is  tho  reception  given  tho  littlo  Isabollo  of  Franco,  in  139G,  on  hor 
arrival  in  London  to  be  Richard's  second  bride,  by  tho  citizens  who 
had  been  so  attached  to  the  lirst ;  "  multi  do  civiUitc  oxierunt  per 
pontoni  ad  videndam  earn,"  insomuch  that  in  returning  some  wore 
"  opprossi  ot  ad  mortoni  conculcati."  ^    But  without  further  evidence 

Awr  \m  «li;uiii\tic  prnitrit'ty  than  Ills  jest.     Compjiro  tho  Hulf-oxposuro  of  tho 
I'nrdoiicr. 

'  It  inrtv  hn  ftMkoJ  if  any  nvldonco  for  an  early  dntt^  for  tlio  CI.  T.  In  to  Iw 
fomul  ii\  tho  MSS.,  r»iipcially  in  tlin  two  or  thno  wliicli  nontain  it  alone  (and 
tlnis  testify  to  Kh  pojuilaiity).  Tliero  (m  not  tho  sliglitest  cviilonce  in  any 
MS.  tlmt  tlio  lalo  rvrr  ( xisteil  in  Cliincer's  day  njmrt  from  tlic  V.  T,  Of 
piintrd  MSS.  tliero  aro  nixtcen,  of  wliieli  ono  (MH.  I/onulcat)  contiins  only 
A'n.  T.  and  CI.  T.,  and  two  contAin  only  CI.  T.  (MSS.  riiillippn  and 
Naples;  on  tliin  latter  seo  Kocli,  in  tho  Heluppor /V'l/'.sr/iri/'^  just  nirntionr<l, 
tip.  2.^7  S.'i).  All  tliese  three  natnrnlly  omit  tho  CI.  Pro!.,  ami  MS.S. 
boiiRl.  and  I'll,  omit  ft  littlo  at  tho  end,  iiiclndinc  tho  refereneo  to  tho  ^Vife 
f.f  lUth  (Ph.  omits  lion  7rt.  h.  oniitfl  1170-«;  MS.  rolworth  aluo  onilta 
1170  0)  ;  hut  all  three  have  thn  A'lir-i;/,  and  MH.  Naples  ha*  tlio  wliolo  end, 
the  h'livoji  and  thn  "  llost-Slanza  "  (given  hv  Skcat  in  a  note  at  tho  end  of  tho 
tale).  It  is  clear,  theroforo,  that  those  MSS.  are  all  derived  from  moro 
eoniploto  ono«  of  tho  C.  7',,  and  arc  not  nnrvivorn  from  an  earlier  verBion.  I 
have  alHo  exanuned  3'2  nnpuMished  MSS.,  heing  all  that  exist  In  piihlio 
lihmries  in  Knghmd  and  Kraneo,  execpt  MS.  Sion  (pnhlislu'd).  They  com- 
jdetely  hear  me  out  To  tho  ahovo-ineiitioned  three  fragmentary  MH.S.,  which 
testify  to  tho  especial  popularity  of  CI.  T.,  I  nmy  ad<l  MM.  Harl.  1239,  which 
contains  only  A*;..  T.,  ^l.  L.  7.,  W.  li.  T.,  CI.  T.  and  Fmnkl.  T. 
•^  IfiMt.  n/Knql.  Lit.  (I^ondon.  1803),  il.  123. 

=>  fleo  II.  Wnilon.  JUchnrd  11.  (Parin,  1801),  I.  830  ;  KnlghtonV  CXrmicU 
(Rolln  Series,  1806),  il.  241.  Walsingham  nayn  nothing  of  tho  incident  The 
Monk  of  K?p«ham,  to  whom  ten  IJrink  refer*,  certainly  dooii  not  dwell  on  II, 
«nd  his  account  of  the  llcklenoM  of  tho  I/ondonom  [n  In  another  connocUon 
(noo  Thomas  Hearnc'a  edition  of  the  Hid,  VU.  d  lUgni  Ric.  II.,  p.  86). 

*  Hofler  dwells  on  this  more  than  on  tho  other  ;  see  his  monograph  on 
Qaeon  Anne,  In  the  Dfnl-Khr\flm  of  the  Vienna  Academy  {Phil. -Hid.  uIomm), 
XX.,  pp.  193,  218.     See  also  Hid.  VU.  tt  RfgM  Ric.  II.,  p.  124. 

*  Hid.  VU.  d  Keg%i,  p.  120. 
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it  will  hardly  do  to  use  any  of  these  possible  references  as  arguments 
for  dating  the  Glerk'8  Tale  ;  for  the  passiige  in  the  poem  explains 
itself  without  thum.  Fur  thu  present  wu  must  bo  contented  with 
the  certainty  that  it  was  written  after  1378,  and  the  strong  pro- 
bability that  it  was  written  after  the  Legend  and  in  the  Cantethury 
period,  after  1387. 


§  6.    The  Monk's  Tale. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  Monk'ts  Tale  dates  from 
later  than  Chaucer's  lirst  journey  to  Italy.  It  is  not  merely  that 
more  or  less  of  the  poom  is  derived  from  Boccaccio's  De  Casibm 
Virorum  Illnstrium  and  De  Claris  Muheribus^^  works  which 
Chaucer  is  much  more  likely  to  have  found  in  Italy  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  or  that  tlio  account  of  **  Hugeliuus  Comes  do  Pizo  "  is  derived 
avowedly  from  Dante,*  since  some  regard  this  as  a  later  insertion. 
Ho  (quotes  Dante  also  in  the  account  of  Nero;'*  and  the  Italian 
influence  is  also  plain  in  the  form  of  the  names  wldch  he  gives  to 

*  Cf.  certain  passages,  esi>ecially,  in  the  account  of  Zenobia  (Skeat,  V.  236- 
238),  and  the  lubric  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  in  MSS.  El,  Cp,  I.n,  and 
Cm  Dd.  It  seems  at  first  as  if  wu  could  prove  tliat  Chaurer  could  not  have 
seen,  and  certainly  not  have  secured  a  copy  of  the  l>c  C(unbuii  until  his  second 
journey  to  Italy  ;  for  Hortis  {Sludj  aulte  opere  laimc  del  Boccaccio,  Trieste, 
1879  ;  p.  134,  note),  Koerting  {Boccaccio's  Lebcniind  H'erlc,  Leipzig,  1880  ;  ii. 
730),  and  others,  declare  witli  a  good  apparent  show  of.  reason  tliat  the  work 
cannot  have  been  ])ublished  till  1373-4.  But  Henri  Hauvette  {Soc.  dca 
anciens  dives  dc  la  Fac.  dcs  Lcttrcs  de  I' Univ.  de  Paris,  1901  279-07)  showa 
not  only  that  this  conclusion  is  not  nci-eswiry,  but  also  that  there  is  strong 
evidence  against  it  and  in  favour  of  the  date  1356-9  for  the  composition  of  the 
De  Casibu^,  and  about  1363  for  its  publication  (ji.  296).  One  of  the  most 
promising  Chaucerian  subjects  still  to  be  investigated  seems  to  bo  the  sources 
of  the  Monk's  Tale,  which  have  been  left  somewhat  at  loose  ends. 

2  Possibly  Chaucer  used  also  Villani ;  see  Paget  Toynbee,  N.  and  Q.,  8 
8i!r.,  xi.  205  f.  (and  cf.  S.  C.  Baddeley,  ibid.,  369  f.).  But  cf.  M.  T., 
3651-2.  J.  W.  Hales  {The  Bibliogrnjihcr,  i.  37-9)  argues  for  a  knowledge  on 
Chaucer's  part  of  Italian  and  Dante  before  his  first  journey  tn  Italy  ;  ho  has 
no  evidence,  and  hia  a  priori  considerations  are  not  in  the  ]ea.st  convincing. 
For  the  same  view  cf.  also,  among  other  planes,  Lounsbury's  edition  of  the 
Parliament  of  Fowls  (Boston,  1877),  p.  7,  and  Francesco  Tornica  (Jouni.  of 
Compar.  Lit.,  i.  82-4)  ;  the  latter's  argument  is  completely  disnoaud  of  by 
J,  L.  Lowes,  Mod.  Philol,  iii.  1-46.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wliolesomo  to 
remember  tliat  the  belief,  on  which  so  much  Chaucer  chronology  is  based, 
thiit  the  Italian  influence  cannot  auteduto  1372,  supported  though  it  is  by 
probability  and  what  evidence  wo  have,  is  not  quite  a  certainty. 

'  "  His  lustes  were  al  lawe  in  his  decree"  (3667);  cf.  ''Che  libito  fe'  licito 
in  sua  leggo  "  {Inf. ,  V.  56).  This  borrowing,  along  w  ith  many  others,  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Cary,  in  his  translation  of  tlie  Divine  Comcdii ;  see  vol.  i. ,  p. 
201  (London,  1831).  Cf.  my  article  in  Mod.  Philol.,  iii,  371,  note.  Skeat 
and  Lounsbury  curiously  ignore  this  borrowing. 
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ZenoMftV  nom  (3.^35). >  So  fnr  wo  hnvo  1373  m  the  enrHost 
podsiltln  (into,  on  which  nil  will  probnhly  rxproo. 

A  (Into  not  onrlirr  thnn  1379-81  '  is  wiggontod  by  a  probnblo 
quotation  from  (iowof'r  Mlrnnr  do  I'Omvw,  At  thn  ond  of  tho 
account  of  Alnxniidor,  tlin  Monk  npofitrophizoB  him  thu« : 

"Thy  «)/#  fortnno  h(\th  turnod  into  ttn"  (38r)l).8 

SpoakinH  nt  nomn  lon^Mi  of  tho  unccrtninticn  in  thn  lifo  of 
potcntfttcfi,  Qowor  flayn  : 

"  Fortune  lour  chnnRa  lo  A6o* 
Et  deemontoit  co  q'ot  mont<i "  (22024-5) ; 

continuing,  ho  a{K)strophizos  I^ortuno  for  her  inntfthility,  «poaks  of 
hot  whool,  coniparofl  her  to  tho  windR,  tolls  of  hor  two  trumpets  of 
fiimo,'^  nnil  rclatos  tho  caroor  of  Aloxnndor  (22061-08),  how  Fortuno 
mndo  him  king  and  thon  poisoned  him.  Addrcs^inf^  tho  goddess, 
he  snys : 

"  liO  d('o  du  quoll  tu  juoras 
Oro  est  on  fisz,  oro  est  on  ns"  (22102-3).« 

An  oven  clo<»or  pamllol  is  to  bo_found  in  23399 : 
"  Dions  chan^'om  tos  sis  en  as." 

Chaunnr  and  other  poets  not  infrerpiently  dcrivo  flRurative  language 
from  diciuR,  hut  no  Bueh  cases  as  these  have  been  found. 

It  is  nerpssary  now  to  examino  carefully  tho  prevalent  view  that 
the  Mouh'i*  T'lln  was  written  not  lonp  after  Chaucer's  introduction  to 

'  Apnnrmfly  f'lianror  did  not  Hko  tbn  Lntin  fnnliion  of  tlio  nampn  (noo 
flkrnt,  V.  2;I0)  ;  ho  nnyn  tlipy  aro  I'crsliin  (3^36),  but  h(i«  rrnlly  phangcd  thctn 
to  ftn  Itiiliiin  form,  ft  in  rrmarknMe  tliat  lio  1im  dono  tho  unnio  thing  in 
many  ollur  cn.»p<<;  pjlhor  hrraiiRo  tho  Italian  form  ploaurd  liia  par  K^ttpr  or 
iK'rnu'^o  it  allonlpil  mnrp  rliynip^.  In  flkpafa  index  ot  nanioa  I  find  tho  follow- 
Ing  instiiiirra,  omitting  thoso  in  poomn  of  dirpctly  Itnlian  origin  {{.  f.,  T.  C* 
A'.  T.),  and  If.  /-'.,  12'29  :— Caml.alo  (.V7.  T.,  31,  667;  but  cf.  GM) ;  Panao 
(//.  (f.  ;r.,  2563,  Ptr.);  Hornmnno  {ffnnk't  T.,  363B) ;  lulo  (//.  F.,  177); 
Linn  (A.  G.  ir.,  2B6J».  etc. ;  cf.  Hkrat,  III.  xl.) ;  Myda  ( /K.  P.  T.,  961,  9B!J  { 
i»o.«niMy  from  T.  U.,  III.  13R9)  ;  Pamaao,  rprnaan  (;w.w'm) ;  flitheo(Z,.  (f.  H'., 
lOOr.);  Tliymalao  (.^AmiV  T.,  353r.) ;   Vnlcano  (//.  F.,  138). 

•  Hce  Appendix  A,  pp.'220-B,  on  the  date  of  the  Mirour. 

•  I  cAnnot  dpprirp  my  rradors  of  «  "Jewel  (Ire  wordfi  long  "afforded  bjr  tho 
•cribe  of  the  Lanadowno  Mfl.,  who  roMii : 

"  |>in  auiter  fortune  ha)>«  tome  in-tn  an  u." 

«  rr  A*.  T.,  1238. 

•  In  thU  part  Oower  MetAa  to  h»T«  borrowed  from  tT.  F. ;  we  pp.  88-40 
above. 

•  Cf.  alto  IL  1 1  eOO-1. 
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things  Italian,  at  any  roto  before  the  period  of  the  Canterbury  Tale»} 
The  ground  on  which  this  position  rests  appears  to  be  that  the  tale 
to  us  is  dull,  and  very  inferior  in  merit  to  the  tales  which  we  know 
date  from  the  period  of  the  whole  poem ;  and  further  that  in  the 
Nun's  Priest's  Prologue  the  Host  and  Knight  show  somewhat  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  pi-esumed,  therefore,  to  have  been  Chaucer's,  as  the 
Host's  opinion  of  the  Tale  of  Thopas  no  doubt  is,  and  the  hisiory 
of  the  tale  to  have  been  parallel  to  that  of  the  Second  Nun's.  The 
subject  has  never  boon  thoroughly  overhauled,  however,  nor  the 
evidence  all  collected  or  carefully  treated.  By  doing  this  I  think 
I  shall  establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  Monk's  Tale  was 
written  for  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  protest  against  the  slur  on  Chaucer's 
literary  conscience  cast  by  this  opinion ;  if  the  tale  is  too  poor  to 
date  from  his  heyday,  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  its  inferiority, 
and  could  hardly  have  boon  so  slack  and  slovenly  as  to  embody  it 
permanently  in  his  masterpiece.  Sir  Thopas  and  St.  Cecelia  are 
not  parallel  cases ;  the  use  of  the  former,  an  unmisUikablo  parody,  is 
doubtless  due  to  Chaucer's  tactful  wish  to  avoid  seriously  competing 
among  his  pilgrims,  and  the  latter  is  by  no  mouiis  so  poor  a  poem, 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  as  the  Monk'x  Tale,  and  the  reasons  for  dating 
it  early  are  quite  different.  Nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that 
Chaucer  thought  ill  of  it.  But  I  must  also  refer  to  what  1  have  said 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,- a&  to  the 
caution  necessary  in  discussing  Chaucer's  taste.  Ho  was  not  wholly 
beyond  his  age,  or  beyond  the  sort  of  thing  which  appealed  to  men 
03  advanced  as  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Though  it  was  tempera- 
mentally impossible  for  him  (if  not  for  anybody)  to  write  con  avwre 
a  poem  like  the  Monk's  Tale,  yet  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
impressiveness,  even  for  us,  and  its  subject,  the  mutability  of 
fortune,  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  Chaucer  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  stories  are  too  brief  to  bo  interesting,  and  he  was  never  good  at 
vitalizing  material  derived  from  ancient  sources.  Jiut  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  jmtting  the  Monk's  TaJe  not  long  after  the  Legend 
of  Good  Women  ;  or,  allowing  for  the  diireronco  of  plan,  is  it  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Physician's  Tale,  which  perhaps  dates  from  about 
13881 3      And  could  a    man   who  had   quite  grown  beyond  the 

>  Cf.  e.  g..  Pollard,  Kniyhl's  Tale  (1903),  p.  xvi.,  ami  Skt-at,  III.  427-431. 
For  a  fuller  statement  of  tliis  view,  see  Lounsbury,  Studies,  iii.  332-4. 
■■*  See  J).  170.  =*  See  pp.  156-0. 
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Mnnk'it  Tnfn  hftvn  tmnnlfttod  (\n<l  innortod  in  his  mostorpioco  the 
intorniina))lo  droarincfls  of  tho  Tnh  of  AfrUhfu^  without  i\  nlgn  of 
omntion  1  Mnroovor,  HufTicinnt  fltrcsn  hns  novor  boon  laid  on  tho 
niooty  with  which  tlio  tnln  in  ndaptod  tc  tho  toiler.  Tim  Monk, 
Ihouph  ft  «portsninn  i\nd  a  hnn  virnnf,  wnn  ft  mnn  of  ponition  and 
«liKnity  ;  of  tlionn  ho  would  bo  partictihrly  rnnflcioiiB  in  ft  Inr^o  nnd 
iniscolliuicnua  company,  oRporially  nftor  tho  impudent  familinrity  of 
tho  lIoBt  in  hia  prolo^'uo.  Accordingly  ho  noarchofl  In's  memory  for 
Bomothinj^  flftfe,  montiHtio  ftud  improving; ;  if  not  tho  lifo  of  8t. 
Kdwnrd,  thon  trngodioo,  flomo  biblicnl  ftnd  ftU  nthor-worldly  in  their 
tondoncy. 

Profcaaor  Lounabury,  who  ia  ftlwaya,  if  I  may  bo  permitted 
to  Bfty  80,  niucli  inclined  to  tako  Chftucor  out  of  hia  ngo,  with 
which  ho  himaelf  nppeni-a  Imrdiy  to  bo  in  sympfttliy,  it  aooms  to  mo 
taken  ft  very  miaUaken  viow  of  tho  Mnnlift  Talc.  It  boiongn  to  a 
'•npociea  of  compoaition  to  which,"  ho  naya,  "  tho  men  of  Chaucor'd 
ft^^e  were  exreedini;ly  addicted"}'  ho  rcfoia  to  Doccarcio'a  7>  Cnnihut, 
to  Lydgato'a  Fulh  nf  Prinrri*,  and  to  tho  Mirror  fur  Mwti'^trntcs. 
Tliouf^li  Chaucer,  h(>  thiuka, '«  foil  at  first  under  tho  influence  of  tlio 
jloiiiinant  tante,"  "hia  rlenr  critical  perception  i)ut  him  speedily  in 
advance  of  hi^  contemporariea  "  ;  and  in  tho  Cdntrrhury  Talrit  **  the 
Moiik'a  tale  ia  introduced  an  n,  apecimen  of  theao  collections  of  ntorica, 
and  lar^'oly  and  perlmpa  entirely  for  tlio  aake  of  aatirizinp,  or  at  leant 
of  cenauriiif^',  the  taafo  that  created  and  enjoyed  thom."  Now  tlio 
firat  pontonco  which  I  have  quoted  ia  absolutely  minleading.  Thero 
in  no  (jnestion  that  tho  ijt'nrr  repreaentod  in  tho  Afnv/f'g  T<ilc  wan 
wholly  tho  creation  of  Boccaccio,'  both  in  conception  and  form, 
though  liintn  nro  of  courno  traceable  to  other  medinoval  workn. 
If  tho  Dp  Cofihufi  wan  the  flrnt  work  of  tho  npociei,  the  "  ta'^to  "  wan 
certainly  not  widely  popular  in  Chaucer's  ago  anywhero  in  Kurojjo, 
ftnd  wan  doubtlefa  wholly  unknown  in  England.  So  Clmucor's 
proceiluro  in  introducing  tho  nj^ecien  in  order  to  cenauro  it  would  Iwj 
something  liko  that  of  n  j^rohibition  agitAtorwho  nhould  debauch  an 
innocent  community  with  ntrong  drink  in  onler  to  necuro  tho  diver- 
sion of  preaching  againnt  it.  Tho  Monk'*  Tah  certainly  could  not 
bo  tftken  OS  ft  paro<ly,ftnd  thero  cftnnot  bo  tho  least  question  that 

•  ShuUfn  in  CKnmrr  (Now  York,  lfl92).  III.  832-4. 

•  Hon  AttiHo  Hortin,  .Siudj  milU  njyfrt  l<Uin«  del  Poefturie  {Tr\rnt>',  1R79), 
pp.  117,  120.  A  forthromlnK  dliwrrtAtlon  hj  Profpwor  K.  C.  M.  SIIIb  will 
douhtlew  ttirow  much  now  Hght  on  tlie  ■ubjftct.  I  «m  tlretdy  boand  to  him 
for  inronnation  and  nuch  gf  nerout  a«iit«no«. 
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it  would  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  serious-minded  readers. 
That  the  yenre  was  likely  to  become  popular  in  England  is  indicated 
by  its  harmony  with  mediroval  taste ;  by  its  later  vogue  due  to 
Lydgate's  Folia  of  Princes  (often  printed  in  both  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries),  and  (nearly  two  centuries  later  than  the  Moiih'» 
Tale)  to  the  Minor  fur  Mcujist  rates ;  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Monk's  Tale,  Meliheus,  and  tho  Cleik's  Tale  are  the  only  individual 
Canterbury  Tales  deemed  worthy  of  separate  mention  by  Lydgate 
in  his  long  list  of  Chaucer's  works  in  tho  Falls  of  Frinces}  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  instead  of  first  following  and  then  scorning  a 
"  dominant  taste,"  it  seems  probable  that  Chaucer  constantly  shared 
it  and  was  in  the  head  and  front  of  its  creation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Knight  and  Host  toward  the  tale  seems  to 
me  more  worthy  of  attention  than  any  other  adverse  argument ; 
it  does  seem  at  first  a  trifle  odd  that  Chaucer  should  put  into  their 
mouths  sucli  disrespectful  language  toward  tho  subject  and  even  the 
phmseology  of  a  poem  seriously  intended.  But  to  this  I  reply 
that  he  may  have  had  a  revulsion  of  fouling  when  he  wrote  the 
Nun^s  Priest's  Proloyue,  and  have  felt  that  a  juoderate  amount 
of  this  aort  of  thing  certainly  was  sufficient.^  After  a  time  he  may 
have  wearied  of  its  gloom  and  monotony,  as  he  did  in  the  Leyeud 
of  Good  Women  ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  cunie  to  regard 
tho  whole  thing  with  alienation  and  scorn.  A  bantering  manner  is 
characteristic  of  Chaucer,  even  toward  things  which  he  really 
respected,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so)  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  take  his  humour  too  seriously.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  two 
critics  Is  thoroughly  good  dramatically.  Neither  the  Knight  nor 
the  Host  was  likely  to  care  for  such  a  tale.  I  can  hardly  grant 
Lounsbury  that  the  Knight,  who  had  passed  his  lift.'  campaigning, 
was  representative  of  '•  tho  highest  cultivation  of  the  community  "  ; 
nor  was  ho  especially  likely  to  welcome  a  recent  literary  departure. 
As  for  the  Host,  he  was  disappointed  as  well  as  bored.  He  deserved 
some  reward  for  his  patience  through  Melibens ;  it  is  evident,  by 
his  banter,  that  he  expected  something  merrier  from  the  IMonk.and 
after  the  interruption  he  pleads  for  a  tale  of  liunting  (ef.  31  U-i5, 
3995).     But.,  once  more,   tho  presence  of   Meliheus  just    before, 

'  Lydgato  was  surely  uo  uiifavourablo  oxamiile  of  couteinporary  cultivation 
(cf.  pp.  162,  190-1,  anil  Lounsbury's  i>tiulies,  i.  421). 

■'*  Boccaccio  and  Lydgate,  who  were  fur  more  lengthy  than  Chaucer,  express 
over  and  over  agaiu  (as  Mr.  Sills  points  out  to  nie)  a  sense  of  ellort  and 
exhaustjou.     But  they  certainly  did  not  think  ill  ot  their  work. 
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unintorruptod  and  iincondnmnod,  poomfito  mo  t\  BufRciont  rcfiitfttinn 
of  thn  notion  that  thn  Host  nnil  Kniglit  voico  Chfiucor'fl  boHoub  r\nd 
pormancnt  opinion. 

So  fnr  thorn  in  nothing  liko  proof  of  tlio  oarlincsfl  of  Ihn  talc. 
Throo  othor  argumont"?  addiicod  by  Profopsor  Skoat '  RPotn  to  bn  of 
fltill  less  vidno.  Tho  canon  tliatpoomfl  in  fltanznfl  f\ro  rarly  in  npoful 
for  goncral  claByiflralion,  but  liafl  no  woiglit  in  argninont.  Tho 
Pnnrrnn'  Tnh  is  iniivorsally  grantod  to  bo  lato,  and  I  havo  Bhown 
olMowhoro  roaflon  to  tldnk  that  tlio  Mnn  nf  Lair'fi  and  ClfrJcn  aro 
also.  Tho  Afnvh'n  TnJr  in  Chaucor'fl  only  narrative  pooni  in  tho 
8-lino  Btan7A,  bnt  of  tho  half-dozon  other  pooma  writton  in  it  two  at 
Inaflt  {Ihihion  and  Vniuf)  date  from  tho  last  docado  of  hia  life. 
Skoat  ftlflo  doducoa  from  Clmucor's  confusion  of  Biiairia  with 
Diomodea  (3293-4),  wlio  aro  properly  diatinguiflhod  by  BoothiuB, 
that  ho  had  not  yot  prodiiood  hia  translation  of  tliat  philoaophor; 
it  is  hardly  nocosaary  to  aay  that  tho  lapao  of  fifteon  or  twenty 
ypara  may  produco  forgetfulncss  of  a  trivial  matter  as  denao  as 
original  ignorance.  Dr.  tSkoat  also  trios  to  provo  thn  greater  part 
of  tho  poem  earlier  than  tho  ao-callod  Modern  Inatancea,"  which  are 
known  to  date  from  1386  or  later ;  "  the  difforonco  in  style  between 
the  tragedy  of  Ugolino  and  such  a  tragedy  aa  that  of  Samson  or 
llorculca,  mnat  strike  tho  most  careless  reader."  Skcat  ignores  tho 
fairly  obviona  fact  that  in  tho  Uf/aJhio  Chaucer  is  closely  following  one 
of  the  groatcpt  poets  of  tho  world.  Tho  ([ncstion  of  excellence  is  of 
cci\irso  a  purely  subjective  matter  j  I  can  only  say,  however,  that  after 
many  careful  readings  I  can  see  no  diffcrcnco  or  superiority  in  tho 
Moilorn  Inatancoa,  except  ao  faraa  thn  ITijnUnn  is  indebted  to  Danto. 
They  aoom  aa  bald  as  any  part  of  tho  poom,  and  even  in  the  U(jolinn 
the  want  of  congruity  and  fooling  at  times  (r.  g.  3019-20,  3G3.')-G) 
is  the  more  striking  because  of  the  moving  horror  of  tho  original' 

'  III.  427,i^O.  Ton  nrink  nlsn  hfts  (inotlipfftrRnmrnt.  Wa  {\\\nVn  (Spnuht , 
p.  23)  tl>c  ini|MTf('ct  rliymo  of  clofio  with  ojv>n  o  rlmr«ctori«tlc  of  Clmnccr'i 
fnrlirr  work,  and  (lointu  ti  oub  in  M,  7.,  3510-2-8-6.  Hut,  to  wiy  nothing 
of  the  ruriisr  horp  in  tho  nuinlwr  of  rhyino-worild  rcqulrod,  ton  Brink  hlm«olf 
dhows  that  tho  name  rliymo  {tn,  th^)  oonim  in  tho  Jr.  7?.  Pro/.,  360-70.  Wa« 
thin  on«  rotwon  for  hi*  rxtrnordinsry  opinion  that  thn  iVyfe' »  rrolog^i*  wan  an 
oarly  work  t  We  certainly  neod  a  more  tlioroneh  rhronolodcal  itudy  of  Chaucer'a 
rhyme  and  Terao  imago  )  it  will  bo  highly  ramable  negatively  If  not  positirely. 
mere  ia  the  Qnintui  Cnrtina  f 

•  The  miaint  and  convenient  t<»rm  applied  by  Bradahtw  to  the  tngfdiei  of 
the  two  IVlrna,  Ugolino  and  nemab6  Viacnntl. 

"  I  find  that  the  late  Profeaaor  Franoi*  Palgrave  etprewed  exactly  the  Mme 
opiniort  of  the  Ugolino  pwMg*  (for  hia  lnt«r«atiflg  e«My  on  Chaucer  and  th« 
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The  least  aigniiioant  of  the  contrary  evidence  seems  to  mo  weighty 
coniiiared  with  tliis.  We  may  note,  in  tlie  firat^  place,  the  manner 
of  address  in  lino  3429,  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  Balthasar : 

"  Lortlinges,  ensamplo  hoor-by  may  ye  tvke"  ; 

lordinga  as  a  vocative  diaucor  seems  to  use  oidy  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  and  toward  people  physically  present ;  uaually  in  the  links, 
but  sometimes  in  the  tales'  as  well  it  is  \iscd  to  the  pilgrims. 
Here,  clearly,  Chaucer  has  in  mind  oral  delivery.  Again,  Professor 
Koeppel^  has  detected  a  probable  borrowing  from  Pope  Innocent's 
De  Contempt u  Muiuli  in  the  account  of  Adam  (3199) : 

"With  goddes  owene  linger  wroght  was  he. 
And  nat  bigeten  of  mannes  sperme  unclene"  ; 

compare  ♦'  formatus  est  homo  .  .  .  de  spurcissimo  spormate."  The 
pope's  work  is  freely  quoted,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  tlie  Man 
of  Law's  and  the  Pardoner's  TaleHy  and  Chaucer's  translation  of  it 
was  produced  between  his  two  versions  of  the  Prolotjue  to  the 
Leijend  uf  Good  Women,  1387-1394.  Considering  its  exceedingly 
uncongenial  character,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  his  familiarity 
with  it  dates  from  the  time  of  his  own  translation .^  Next,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Monk's  Tale  a  colloquial  style,  an 
absence  of  formality,  may  be  detected  : 

**  I  wol  })iwayle  in  manor  of  Tnigedio"  ; 
the  definition  of  tragedy,  echoing  that  in  the  Monk's  Proloyue,  is 
casually  introduced  in  the  third  lino  of  the  last  stanza,  a  strange 
place  for  it  if  the  poem  was  originally  indopcndo.nt  ami  unconnected 
with  the  Monk's  Prologue;  wo  should  rather  have  expected  it  in 
the  fust  stanza.  Of  course  Chaucer  miglit  have  maile  these  changes 
in  adapting  the  poem  to  the  Tales  ;  but  tliey  are  so  unnecessary  as 
to  be  wholly  improbable.  Elsewhere  in  reassigning  tales  he  usually 
neglects  highly  necessary  revisions.^ 

But  the  most  important  evidence  relates  to  the  position  of  tl>o 

Itiiliau  Reuascenco,  sco  The  NUuteeiUh  Cmturi/ {or  1888  ;  xxiv.  340-59).  Ho 
evou  goes  so  far  (\t.  360)  aa  to  think  such  a  pa-ssagc  as  3(520,  compaied  with  its 
original,  enougii  to  make  one  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  Monk's  Tale ; 
which  can  hardly  rejireseut  a  mature  Ci'nviction. 

>  Fard.  T.,  ^>n  ;  CI.  T.,  1163;  Ma,ic.  T.  309.  In  MeUbcus  it  is  used 
occasionally  hy  the  chaiacters  in  addressing  eacli  otlior  (r.  q.  2212,  2228). 

•^  Hkeat,  V.  228. 

»  See  1)1^.181-2.     Cf.  also  Lowes,  Pull  Mod.  Lung.  Aasoc.,  \x.  794. 

*  AsiuA/i.  7'..67t.  T.,  S.  N.  T. 
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^fnclorn  Infltanopfl.  BornnlxN  ViRconti  died  Dpcombor  18,  138r>,i 
(ind  Uinroby  R\ipplio«  ur  with  tho  liitont  ticknowlodgcd  alhiBi'on  in  nny 
pnrt  of  tho  Canfrrlniri/  Tnlrn.  Cloftrly,  this  passngo  cannot  have  boon 
writtoi  l)of()io  138G  at  tlio  oarlicflt,  bo  if  tho  talo  wafl  oarly,  tliis 
jiasnago  wan  a  lat^r  a<Mition ;  this  is  gonorally  as^umod,  and  ftlso 
that  tlin  thrrn  contiguotis  pasflagon  canio  in  witli  it.  But  I  tliink 
it  can  1)0  flhown  conrhisivoly  tliat  tlicso  pasaagofl  wnro  not  a  later 
addition.  Out  of  41  MSS.  which  I  have  pxaminod,  in  10'  the 
M(m|(mi\  InstanroB  ronio  at  tho  ond  of  tho  tain  ;  in  22'  thoy  come 
about  tho  middlo.  If  thoy  woro  added  later,  tho  natural  placo 
for  thorn  was  at  tho  end  ;  not  only  would  this  carry  out  the 
chronological  order  which  is  generally  observed,  but  to  put  them 
in  tho  niiildio  would  re(iuiro  MS.-rpadjustmnnt,  no  snmll  matter. 
Hut  it  is  clear  that  whon  Chaucor  put  tho  Mouh'«  Tah  into  the 
Cnntevhury  Tales  thoy  woro  whero  thoy  arc  now  in  tho  majority 
of  MSH.  Tho  lifo  of  Cnrsus  was  clearly  meant  to  come 
last,  for  it  ends  with  ft  definition  of  tragedy,  just  as  another 
propodcs  tho  whole  poem  at  tho  end  of  tho  Monk'$  Prologue;  and 
tho  laHt  lino  of  CmmM  in  alluded  to  in  tho  Nun's  Pripsf's  Profofnic, 
3972.*  Another  thing,  tho  Monk  in  his  prologuo  (3174-80) 
apologizes  at  some  length  for  departing  from  tho  chronological 
order,  of  which  to  a  Jiu'difoval  reader  there  is  no  violation  worthy 
Biich  apology  if  ^e^^ab^  and  his  asRociaten  aro  at  tho  ond.^  So 
when  tho  talo  was  put  in  its  placo,  it  was  certainly  arranged  in  a 
strikingly  incorrect  order.  Tho  only  way  in  which  wo  can  nmko 
Chaucor  rosponaihlo  also  for  tho  order  in  the  Elleaniero  group 
is  to  suppose  that,  prosumahly  in  preparing  tho  poom  for  tho 
C'tntorlniri/  Taint,  he  lirst  added  tho  Modern  Instances  at  tho  end, 
that  the  poem  in  thiw  form  got  into  independent  circulation,  that 

'  Rkpfxl,  V.  240  ;  FrnUwrt,  Chroniclfn  (tr.  hy  Tliomni  Johnei,  Ix>ndon, 
1830),  il.  .32. 

«  MSH.  Kl,  Hn,  Cm,  llndnoii  {Sftnnd  SupplnneM  to  tfw  S.-T.,  Parti.  Prol. 
and  T.,  Ch.  Hor.  1000),  l.ii.r,  R.  Cell.  rhy«.,  AdfiHO,  Haint.  Ch.t'h.,  Bold. 

*  MH.S.  111.  Cj),  Pt,  Lii,  Cm  Dd,  I,ir1).,C'm  li.  Cm  Mm,  TC  3.  15,  TC  3.  3, 
III  17r.8,  HI  IflMrt,  Roy.  17  I),  Roy.  18  C,  81  108ft,  Rftwl.  141,  I^nd  600, 
N.w  Coll.,  T  C  40,  Hodl.  414,  Halt,  Pari.  20.  Thry  (togrthor  with  sll  nr 
^Imofit  nil  tho  tftln)  (iro  Inoking  In  8  MBS.,  Ml  12.30  aikI  7835,  Ad.  2B718, 
Paris,  RftwI.  149  and  223,  Land  730,  and  Dodl.  886.     In  M8.  HI  7383  thoy 


oconr  in  both  position*,  a  j^ood  eiample  of  arrihal  meddling. 
*  or.  Skprtt,  III.  420  ;  his  whole  arffunient  la  nnlnti-Illjdhle. 
Oinittlnff  thorn,  the  ord^r  is  Lnclfrr,  Adam,  Samson,  Hercnlpa,  Kebuchad- 


nexzar,  Rplshaxzar,  Zrnobia,  Nero,  Holofempi,  Antiochnt,  Alexander,  CcMr, 
Craraa. 
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here  these  ten  MSS.  go  "back  to  a  MS.  that  originated  thus,  that 
he  afterwards  distorted  the  tale  and  placed  it  iu  the  Canterbury 
Tides,  and  that  most  of  the  MSS.  are  descended  from  this  form. 
It  would  require  un  enormous  alturnativu  dilUculty  to  make  uno 
accept  such  an  improbability  as  tliis;  yut  thur^  is  no  nlternative 
difliculty  whatever.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  wo  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  tluit  the  arrangement  with  the  Modern  Instances  at. the 
end  is  duo  to  a  stupid  and  pedantic  scribe;*  that  the  other  arrange- 
ment is  the  only  genuine  one,  that  therefore  the  whole  second  lialf 
of  the  poem  was  written  not  earlier  than  1386.2  ]3ut;  t,i,at  it  was 
not  written  so  immediately  after  Bornabu's  death  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  his  "tragedy"  is  preceded  by  those  of  tlio  two  Pedros, 
who  died  in  1369;  we  should  expect  that  Chaucer  would  have 
begun  with  the  modern  potentate  whom  he  had  known,  if  he  had 
just  died.  Finally,  Professor  Lowes  has  shown  that  Chaucer 
must  have  been  occupied  with  i\\Q  Legend  in  1386,  and  we  have 
seen  that  this  ami  the  following  year  were  pretty  well  occupieil 
with  that  and  with  the  zealous  beginning  of  the  Canterburi/  Talen. 
Everything  therefore  inilicatos  that  the  Monk's  Tale,  was  writtt^n 
when  tiio  Cantevhunj  Tales  wore  already  well  under  way. 


§  6.  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale. 

The  materials  for  dating  the  Man  of  Law's  Prologue  ^  and  Tale, 
aside  from  their  connection  with  the  Canfcrbur;/  Tden,  are  their 
relation,  on  the  ojie  hand,  to  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis — an  allu- 
sion to  it  in  iliQ  Man  of  Law's  Prologue,  and  the  connection  between 
Chaucer's  and  Gower's  vei-aions  of  tlie  story  of  Constance;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

The  Man  of  Law's  Prologwi,  us  I  am  not  the  first  to  point  out, 
was  certainly  written  after  t!<ft  Confessio  Amantis.  After  giving  a 
sort  of  programme  of  the  Legend  of  Good.  Women,  the  Man  of  Law 
declares  that  Chaucer  has  written  no  word  of  the  wicked  example 

'  It  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Rmdahaw  titat  these  MSS.  show  signs  of 
"editing"  (see  Kurnivall's  Temp,  JWf,,  pp.  23-4).  I  am  biniply  enlarging 
upon  the  opinion  of  theye  two  scholars. 

"  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  believe  that  the  curlier  part  was  written 
long  before,  but  i  do  not  sue  what  will  bo  gaintnl  by  so  doing. 

■*  I  use  this  term  for  the  Mun  of  Lmv's  HauUink  (Furnivall),  or  Iiitrcxluclion 
tu  Man  of  Law's  Proloi/uc  (.Skeat)  ;  and  for  the  stanzas  on  poverty  the  term 
J'ruevi, 
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of  Cfttinrno  or  of  Apollonius  of  Tyro,  nnd  oxprosspR  tbo  strongost 
abhorroiico  of  such  HtoricH.  Wlion  wo  find  tlicflo  two  '  tho  only 
really  objoctionaMo  Blnrios  (diul  both  rolatod  ftt  iongth)  in  i\  con- 
toniporary  pooni  tbo  author  of  which  Chiiucor  know  well,  nn<l  in  tbo 
lirat  of  thorn  tlio  author's  good  tixsto  ho  porvortod  that  ho  throws 
blanio  on  tho  father's  violence  and  condones  tho  corruptness  of  tho 
children,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  tho  rcforcnco  is  to  that  poem.' 

'  Cn»arre  id  in  the  Cmifrn'iio /Ivmnlis,  III.  148-330,  and  Apollonitis  In  VIII. 
271-2008  (Macrtulay,  vols.  II.  find  III.). 

'^  Dr.  Honh  (A»glin,  v.  .375-0)  ofTors  tho  cxtrRordinary  explanation  that  it 
wrtH  the  Man  of  Law's  rouI  wliicli  was  lioirinod  hy  tho  lllof^ahly  of  tho  conduct 
of  Canacoc  and  Apnllnnins  ;  "  be!  diuHcr  aufrassmig  wird  ZMf^lcirli  die  annalimo 
ciiicr  invcctivo  Cliaucc^r's  gegon  (lower  Wsoitigt."  Coidd  the  force  of  pprvt-rcity 
further  go?  Dr.  llool  ha^  an  over- facile  note  on  the  Muhjoct  (A»''<n/ "/T/i/rurcr, 
11.  1H4).  It  is  mithiT  hoio  nor  tliero  to  nrgo  that  llio  pavcnient-dotail  (I.  Sf)) 
IR  not  in  (lower  ;  iioiflinr  is  it  in  tho  lialf-ilozrn  ollior  versions  of  tlie  Apol- 
lonius story  wliich  I  have  examined,  including  Oodfrcy  of  Vitorho's,  (tower's 
source,  (Jnaucer  must  liavci  liad  a  confused  recollection  either  of  another 
liorrihlo  tonch  in  tho  original  Latin  version  (cd.  Uiese,  p.  2),  or  of  k  pasHsgo  in 
(iowei's  Canacen  story  (III.  U07-.32n).  I  do  not  see  how  wo  can  deny  the  exist- 
eiico  of  some  illfeeling,  perliaps  temporary  and  miM,  Ix'twecn  Chaucer  and 
(lower  ;  who  may  ho  said,  thiMofore,  to  supply  us  witli  one  of  tlie  earliest  hitji 
of  literary  gos.sip  in  our  history.  Macaulay  (I.  xx vii. )  may  he  right  in  thinking 
that  Ohaueer,  conscious  of  his  own  occasional  lapses  from  doconim,  could  not 
resist  tlie  temptation  to  niako  k  humorous  dig  at  tho  moral  Oower  (cf.  Karl 
Mvyi^r,  John  doii'fr'x  Ilriirlnniiirn  zii.  ('hmtfcr  M.  A'.  Ilirhnrd  /[.,  Honn,  1880, 
p.  12).  It  is  truo  that  rrofeHsnr  Hales  points  o»it  (Did.  Nnl.  Jluxjr.,  x.  100) 
wliat  looks  like  a  complimentary  rcfercnco  (or  is  it  sarrastlc  ?)  to  tho  CnnUr- 
hurii  Tnfr.^,  of  tho  character  of  which  work  (lower  would  Ik)  cognlz-ant  ycani 
b<'foro  it  was  published,  in  tho  revised  prologue  of  tho  Con/cssio  (II.  81-2) : 

"  Mot  for  my  wittes  hen  to  Bmalo 
To  Icllrn  every  man  Ills  tilo  " 

(cf.  Pnri*.  Prn!.,  2^>).  This  prologue  dates  from  1.302-3.  Rut  tho  pa.sRAgo  in 
Ihi'  ,1/rt)t  nf  Iaiv'\^  ProIfKjiir  ccrXaMy  p\vrn  an  im))ression  of  perfect  seriousness. 
It  surely  must  also  lx>  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  complimentary  refer- 
ence to  (.'haucer  which  (Jower  had  inserted  in  1300  (jirobably)  at  tho  end  of  the 
Coufrviio  ho  omitted  before  the  middle  of  1301.  I  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Ileinrich  Hpies  (Kngl.  Slud.,  xJkxv.  108)  in  rejecting  Macaulay's  suggestion 
(II.  xxviii.)  that  (lower  removed  the  lines  merely  in  order  to  make  room  for 
something  else.  In  1387  flower  highly  disapproved  of  tho  EnrI  of  Oxford,  to 
whom  Chaucer  was  bound  by  a  great  favour ;  so  tho  alienotion  of  the  two 
I>oot«  may  iwssibly  have  had  political  connections  (see  flower's  Croniea 
TrijKriJUi,  I.  03-70;  Wallon,  Jiirhnrd  If.,  I.  484;  Mod.  Philol.,  1.  328). 
Very  tenUitivcly  I  will  oifer  a  further  possible  contribution  to  the  erldoncc. 
There  ii  certAlrily  something  a  littlo  0(fd  about  the  .\fnn  qf  Lnw'i  Prologru. 
Almost  half  of  it  is  quite  irrelevant.  After  admitting  hla  obligation  to  tell  » 
tale,  tho  Man  of  Law  la'mcnta : 

•*  •  I  can  right  now  no  thrifty  lale  iieyn. 
Rut  Chaucer,  though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  ryming  craftily. 
Hath  seyd  hem  In  swich  English  m  he  can 
Of  olde  tymo,  aa  koowoth  many  a  man. 
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And  wheu  we  coDuidor  further  that  the  story  of  ApolloniuB  iu  the 
last  in  the  whole  of  Gower'a  work,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  that  had 


And  if  he  liave  not  8uyd  hem,  love  brother, 
In  o  book,  he  hath  ueyd  hem  i|i  another. 
For  he  hath  told  of  loverea  up  and  doun 
Mo  than  Ovyde  luade  of  meuciouu 
In  hiu  Epiiitelles,  that  been  ful  olde. 
What  bholde  I  tellea  hem,  sin  they  ben  tulde  ? 
lu  youthe  he  made  of  Ceya  and  Alciou, 
And  aithen  hath  he  8i>oke  of  evorichon, 
Thise  noble  wyvoB  and  thiae  loveies  eek.'" 

Here  follow  seventeen  lines  describing  the  Legend,  and  then  in  thirteen  lines 
he  reprehends  the  talcs  of  Cauacee  and  Apolloniua,  ending  : 

•'  '  And  therfor  ho,  of  ful  avysement, 
Nolde  never  wryte  in  none  of  hia  aci'mouns 
Of  awiche  luikiude  abhomiiiaciouua, 
Ne  wol  I  noun  rehersu,  if  that  1  may.'  " 

Chaucer  nowhere  else  in  the  C.  T.  naniea  liimself,  and  he  apiR-ars  to  be 
incogniU)  when  he  tella  hia  own  tulea.  Why  does  lie  aiicak  ao  niodeatly  of  hia 
own  verailication,  one  of  the  iKjints  in  which  everybouy  knew  he  was  most  iu 
advance  of  contemporary  stanuiiida  {  If  he  wished  tu  give  a  liat  of  hia  earlier 
works,  why  does  he  mention  those  alone  which  relate  claasical  love-atorica, 
thereby  naming  the  Book  of  the  Diochcsn  only  by  a  minor  episode  in  it? 
Why  is  thia  whole  paa-^^age  auch  an  echo  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Prv/o<jtic  to 
the  Leijciidi  I  will  venlure  to  commit  the  following  conjecture  to  fine  jtrint. 
Chaucer  may  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  nettled  at  a  coutinuatitn 
or  revival  of  the  criticisms  of  him  for  misogyny  and  cynicism  which  had 
evoked  the  Lcyend  of  Good  IVoincn.  Theae  cntitisnis  may  have  been  echoed 
by  Gower  or  accompanied  by  contrasting  praise  of  him.  Now  he  wiia  ihe  one 
eontemiwrary  poet  with  whoso  versitication  Chaucer  iiad  any  reason  to  fear 
comparison  ;  much  as  we  may  prefer  Chaucer's,  Gower's  is  the  most  regular  and 
accurate  vei-ae  from  Orm  to  Surrey  (cf.  Macaulay,  II.  xvi.-xix.),  and  some  con- 
temporary taste  may  have  preferred  it,  as  Gascoigne  and  other  mid  sixteenth 
century  poets  probal)ly  would  have  done,  had  they  known  how  to  read  it. 
Chaucer  declares  that  lewd  though  his  metna  and  uncrafty  though  his  riiymea 
may  bo,  every  one  knows  that  ho  has  dune  his  best,  in  more  books  than  one,  to 
exalt  lovers,  and  has  written  a  whole  largo  volume  (here  he  stretches  the  truth) 
of  legends  of  Cupid's  sainta  ;  but  one  thing  ho  Inia  not  done,  "of  ful  avyse- 
ment,"  he  has  told  no  auch  tales  as  have  defaced  the  Con/eanio,  nor  will  the 
Man  of  Law  do  so.  This  explanation  will  account  for  his  mentioning  the 
IJook  of  the  iJiuhcus  as  he  does  ;  ho  needed  its  testimony  in  his  favitur,  but 
jierhaps  did  not  care  to  recall  the  tears  which  he  had  ahed  for  John  of  (iaunt'a 
lirst  wife  after  the  bereaved  husband's  twenty  years  of  domestic  vicissitudes 
and  his  relations  with  Chaucer's  own  sister-in-law.  Though  Chaucer  was  not 
very  far  from  thirty  when  ho  wrote  it,  that  was  twenty  or  twenty-live  years 
before,  80  that  the  phrase  "in  youtho  "  is  not  surprising,  and  we  are  not 
forced  to  the  opinion  that  Ccyx  aiu'  Alcyone  was  an  independent  work  ;  any- 
one who  will  read  critically  Professor  Bilderbeck's  note  in  his  edition  of  the 
Miimr  I'oems  will  see  how  lilllo  there  is  to  lie  said  for  this  view.  One  would 
hesitate  to  suggest  auch  an  explanation  as  this  of  the  Man  of  Lmv's  I'ro- 
lotjuc  if  it  implied  anything  like  iHjttiness  or  malice  or  ill-temiier  on  Chaucer'a 
part,  which  it  is  im])<issible  to  attribute  to  him  ;  but  there  is  nothing  hero 
that  is  not  perfectly  just,  and  even  dtlieato  and  good-humoured,  it  seems 
also  to  suggest  rather  vividly  how  much  to  the  same  "act"  the  two  poets 
belonged. 
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boon  ftlr('f\(1y  flnisliod.  ProfosHor  Mftcauky  shown,  on  tlio  clrnr 
ovidonco  of  daks  in  llio  MSS.,  tlmt  tlio  eocoiid  vorsion  of  tlio 
(•l>ilopiip  to  tho  Cotifrmo  wiis  written  in  tlio  last  half  of  1390  or 
the  first  half  of  1391  ;  and  that  tho  first  form  of  prolo^juo  was 
written  in  1390,  thoroforo  aftor  tho  poom  was  finiBhod.'  This  plainly 
asfligns  to  tho  Afan  of  Law's  Pvolmiw  tho  duto  1390  or  later.' 

As  to  <lio  Tah  of  tho  Man  of  Law,  it  is  necessary  to  notion 
first  the  view  of  Skoat,  Pollnnl,  Ilalus,  Professor  W.  P.  Kor  and 
others  that  it  was  written  soniowhat  oarly  in  Chaucer's  literary 
lifi'.8  Skcat's  helief  that  in  his  story  of  Conslanco  Oowor  borrowed 
frouj  Chaucer's  will  be  noticed  later,  but  its  evidential  value  in  this 
connection  disappears  at  tho  same  time  with  Pauli's  early  dato  for 
tho  ConfcMin.  Nor  can  the  fact  that  tho  Man  of  Law^n  Tale  is  in 
stan/.as  bo  used  as  evidence,  for  not  only  is  tho  stanra  particularly 
well  adapted  to  a  remote,  lyrical  and  rhetorical  i)ocn>  like  this,  but 
Pr.  Ski'at  himeolf  admits  that  tho  stanzaic  PriorcuM'  Talc  was 
written  late.*  All  that  is  left,  then,  is  tho  subject,  treatment  and 
style. 

__  icaohy's  Hover,  vol.  H.,  pn.  xx.  , 
«  AccnnliiiR  to  ion  nriiik  (hir,l,  Sht^.,  xvii.  19  20),  M.L.T.,  60-76 
iiidicAlcn  llmt  CliniU'or  was  j«iir)>nsinR  n  cniilitnmHon  of  tlio  f.rrjnid  o(  f7i>ort 
iroinoi ;  «inri«  the  li«t  of  lirroiiics  thcro  ^fxiil  to  Jif  trrafiil  h\  llio  Lrgntri 
iM  lnr^;rr  tli.in  llir  cf>riTrt  list,  nu<\  ntliorwiH((  (lilfrrint.  lie  (wsorintiR  tliin 
I'tniicl  witli  tlio  revision  of  tlio  Prolnrptr  to  tlio  L<ff,i)ff,  lunl  nttributfs 
\>'A\\  to  th(>  yciir  1303  or  a  Inter  tiino.  Little  cnii  lio  Iniilt,  I  think,  on 
tliin  rtr>;uinriit,  Hiinply  l)ori\u<<n  wo  cannot  ho  «nro  that  CliancfT  hail  tint 
iiitcinlcil  till  ii1oiif»  to  continue  tlio  Lfqnul  at  snino  time  ;  as  to  tlio  revision 
of  tlie  Prnfngut,  \vu  linve  Hceii  tlmt  it  was  ]irnlml>ly  due  to  a  Miircial  rauBC. 
Kooppel  {Hii(j/.  Sfiid..  xvii.  11)0)  and  lionnslniry  [Stitrlir.^,  1.'418)  (fmii  a  coiiplr 
of  otiior  cliroiioldgicnl  hintii  wliieh  ran  lianlly  Iwi  taken  iii>. 

■>  Hairs  {Fnlin  Lilrmnn,  p.  101  ;  cf.  also  Did.  Nnt.  lliogr.,  x.  161-2) tUto.i 
M.  /■/.  T.,('l.  T.,Vri.  T.,  "and  ivmsiblvotlierpioces,"  "many  yeiirn  lirforr- "  tho 
C.  T.  Bkiat  says  (III.  400  ami  cf.  413) :  "  We  can  easily  nee,  from  the  stylo 
and  hy  the  meti-ieal  form,  that  this  Tale  \n  n  piece  of  Chancer'n  early  work- 
manship, and  was  revised  for  insertion  among  tlto  Talcs,  with  tho  addllion  of 
ft  rrolojnie  and  four  stan/aii,  alwut  1387."  Mr.  Pollard  trnys  !  "There  ar© 
many  '>lot«  in  tho  story :  tho  monotony  of  the  parts  playeil  hy  the  two 
mothersin-law— one  in  Syria,  tho  other  in  NorthnmVrland— tho  unroasoninR 
UrodiRalily  of  time,  and  the  refunal  of  Constance  to  declare  who  iho  Is,  WinR 
the  most  oliTioiiM.  Chancer  ....  had  not  yet  learnt  to  roconstrnct  a  storv 
for  himself,  or  to  clothe  his  characters  in  (lesli  and  hloo<l "  (Privfr,  p.  80). 
"Tho  .\fnn  o/ /xuoci  Tnlr,  onco  more  a  curioiisly  iimppropriat<>  one,  is  cast  In 
tho  same  soron-lino  stAjira  aa  tho  Sfint  CfnjU  and  tho  drveldf,  and  from  itJi 
»nliject,  style,  and  tone  arncars  to  have  boon  written  towards  the  doao  of  tho 
samo  period"  (1869-79  :  Vollard,  Globe  Chnueer,  p.  xxtI.).  The  remarks  of 
Professor  Ker  am  not  nissimilar  (se«  hli  discrimlnallnn  Bf*ty»  on  Mrdiaml 
LiUraturf,  London,  1906  ;  pp.  96-7).  Cf.  also  my  Introdnction,  for  other 
opinions. 
*  The  "qaod  the  "  of  line  1644  of  oooree  ehowa  th«t  the  proem  at  letal  wu 
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.The  idea  thai  Chaucer  is  not  quito  as  likely  to  have  written  a 
poem  on  such  a  subject  after  1390  as  in  1380  seems  in  a  measure 
to  diai'ogard  two  facts — that  at  earliest  he  was  a  middle-aged 
man  when  he  wrote  it^  and  that  as  a  poet  he  was  always  a 
mediujval  as  well  as  a  modern.  In  the  first  place,  wo  are  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  a  kind  of  subject  which  attracted  Chnucer 
at  thirty-hve  or  forty  he  would  have  despised  at  lifty  because  moan- 
while  he  had  begun  writing  on  others  which  happen  to  please  us 
better.  I  do  not  forget  that  Chaucer  experienced  a  reaction  against 
allegory,  which  is  absolutely  out  of  harmony  with  tlie  concreteness 
which  is  his  ideal  in  the  Canterhunj  Talcs,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  ten  yeai-s  of  middle  life  his  taste  changed  so 
completely  that  pleasure  in  the  Nun's  Priesl's  or  Miller's  Tale 
drove  out  pleasure  in  the  story  of  Constance.  Ho  must  have 
enjoyed  reiiding  both  at  forty ;  at  fifty,  why  not  writing  both  t 
Besides,  is  the  tone  of  the  Man  of  Luxo's  Tide  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Franldin's  Tale,  for  example  1  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
Chaucer  turned  his  back  on  tlio  Middle  Ages  in  soino  lespccls 
cannot  be  held  to  show  that  he  did  so  in  all.  Even  the  jioot  who, 
because  his  peculiar  genius  was  for  realism,  wivs  capable  of  so 
miniculously  modern  a  touch  as  where  the  fiiur  in  the  Sumner « 
Tale  drives  the  cat  off  the  bench — even  ho  could  express  liimsolf 
only  in  such  ordinary  mediieval  genres  as  religious  and  moral 
legends,  or  in  Boccaccio's  new  invention,  tales  of  fallen  groat  ones, 
when  he  turned  in  a  more  serious  mood  to  a  subject  which  greatly 
interested  him,  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  to  admiration  of 
the  Christian  virtues.  Chaucer's  sympathy  was  catholic  enough  to 
embrace  them  all ;  there  were  other  Chancers  besides  him  of  the 
May  mornings  or  of  the  "merry  tales."  And  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  quito  grew  beyond  the  sort  of  thing  which 
was  written  by  the  very  Italians  from  whom  ho  had  learned  so 
much?  ^ 


writteu  for  the  Prioress  (and  cf.  also  line  1653).     The  passionate  inJiguation 
agaiust  the  Juws  is  exquisitely  in  character  for  her  ;  and  lines  1832-3, 

"This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  ellos  oghten  be," 

suggests  her  disapproval  of  the  worldly  Monk. 

•  Does  not  Professor  Brandl  commit  the  enor  of  taking  Chaucer  too  much 
out  of  bis  ago  by  pairing  the  Prioress'  Talc  with  Hir  Thopaa  (Paul's  Or^Didri^, 
1893;   ii.  68Q) :   "  Auf  die  unmittelbar   vorhergehendo  Versijottung    kindi- 
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Tho  olomcnt  in  tlio  ntory  and  ita  conduct  to  which  criHc*  Imvo 
ospocirtlly  ohjocfod  la  n  ccrtixin  crudity  in  tho  plot.  Wo  nmy  mlinit 
that  Bcvoral  viofi/t  aro  n  littlo  overworked — tlio  troachorous  niotlinr- 
indaw,  tho  caitifT  lovor,  and  tho  divinoly-guidcd  voyago;  hut  tho 
niodiioval  reader,  and  writor,  waR  UBod  to  such  ropotition  of  g^od 
things.^  Ar  to  what  Mr.  Pollard  calln  "  tho  unroanoning  prodigality 
of  time,"  ho  himnolf  han  pointed  out  exactly  tho  eanio  thing  m 
oxifiting  to  an  unusual  extent  in  tho  Kiii'jht'^  Talr,'^  which  is 
certainly  neither  crude  nor  early,  and  which  Mr.  Kor  unes  an  a 
standard  of  coniparifion  for  tho  fiftin  a/  Law's  Talc  Tho  lack  of 
inlf'lligihlo  motivation  in  Confltance'rt  conduct,!  fllmll  ppoak  of 
later ;  her  refuflal  t^  declare  her  identity  is  more  or  less  necessary 
to  tho  plot,  and,  nt  any  rate,  is  dismissed  more  briefly  l>y  Chaucer 
than  by  either  Trivet,^  his  source,  or  by  Oowcr.*  It  must  not  Iv 
forgotten  that  Chaucer  was  relating  a  story  already  made  well 
known  by  Trivet  and  by  (towor  (as  I  hopo  to  show  shortly),  and  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  history  and  fiction  had  not  yet  made  the  dcclar- 
atif>n  of  mutual  indopendonce  which  to  their  common  advantage 
they  have  made  sin(«.  He  did  not  care  by  deviating  markedly  from 
tho  received  version  to  make  his  readers  open  their  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment; in  ono  or  two  minute  jioints  among  those  wdjero  ho  doos 
deviate,  as  wo  shall  see,  ho  comments  on  the  fact.    AVherovcrwo  can 

writer  brppiulnn  RPtr.t  cr  tlio  dor  vnlKiiisIorton  Uoirmnzpii  "  ?  Profpssnr  Gum- 
more  liiiM  ail  ndmiialilo  jiiprr  on  tlio  inodiivval  (iiid  tho  mndrrn  in  CImnror,  in 
J'libl.  .\fi^f.  Ln))ci.  /(.t<^.,  XVI.  xxxvii.-xl.,  Ajipriidix  ;  find  ProfcBsor  Louns- 
I'liry  mukrs  Ronio  jndiolous  rcinniks  on  tlio  unwisdom  of  nttrmiiting  to  dale 
l>ooni<«  Micrcly  noponlitifc  to  tlicir  oxcollonrp,  niid  illiistrnti's  Im  point  from 
otlitr  poets  (Pnrl.  of  Fowh,  Hontoii,  1877  ;  pp.  7-8). 

'  If  i«  iniicli  moro  Htrikin^;  in  niio  of  tlio  fjonn  of  Middle  Fngliili  romanco, 
A'1117  Ifnrii  ;  wliirli  introdncos  K  Samoon  invnRJon  throe  titnr*.  and  twice 
Horn's  coiniiifc  to  a  foroiRn  court  and  having  a  princes*  thniHt  on  him,  twice 
hi'<  arrivnl  jnst  in  time  to  stop  a  fatal  wedding,  twice  }iis  rnfrjxncp  in  lowly 
divpniip  and  his  slanKhtor  of  the  gnostM,  and  twice  a  veridical  dream. 
Itcyiiild  is  an  iimloinfiidy  \o  Uymonhild,  and  ArnoMin  to  Athnlf.  In  that 
dtlicr  Middle. Kn^lith  uom,  Sir  davainand  the  Orcfn  K»inht,  the  nnacconiit- 
aide  and  the  unmollvod  aro  far  more  prominent  than  In  the  Munnf  I.nyr'n  Tah. 
With  how  many  mcdirpval  iianativcs  would  M.  L,  T.  suffer  l>y  comparison  t 
If  we  compared  Chancer  with  our  contein|K)rarIes  IcM,  and  with  his  own  more, 
we  slioulil  got  a  truer  estimate  of  him. 

'  See  his  edition  of  it,  pp.  81-2.  ThoURh  one  would  hesitate  to  construct  « 
tinictnldo  for  a  falrv  ship,  tlie  allowance  of  s<Teral  yearn  (tho  same  In  Trivet 
and  Oower)  for  drifting  from  Syria  to  Northuml>orland,  and  thcnoe  to  flpain  ind 
Italy,  iooms  rather  a  concession  to  roalUm  than  tho  reverse.  A  similar  voyage 
In  the  lay  of  Emnrr  takes  only  "a  full  neuene-nyght  and  more"  fl.  (J74). 

•  See  the  pMsage  from  NIcholaa  Trlvet'i  Anglo- French  Chronicle,  cdltipd  hy 
Edmund  Brock.  In  the  Chancer  Society's  Originah  avd  jinaUxriti,  pp.  III. -63. 

*  Cor\ff$tio  Amanlit,  11.  R87-1BM. 

PKV,  OH.  .  .  ■ 
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866  Chaucer  at  woik  (especially  on  well-known  originals)  wo  never 
find  him  making  such  radical  changes;  he  is  well  content  with 
his  data  as  he  finds  them,  and  confines  himself,  in  the  main,  to 
adding,  illuminating,  and  vivifying.  Nor  can  I  grant  Mr.  Ker 
that  the  8tf»ry  seriously  lacks  unity  or  is  unwieldy.  Few  of 
the  Canterbury  Talca  are  more  free  from  disproportionate  and 
overgrown  passages.  If  we  compare  some  of  the  discourses  and 
solilotjuies  in  the  Tales  of  tlie  Knight,  tht>  Franklin,  tlie  Wife 
of  Bath  and  the  Nuiia  Piieat,  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  will  not 
suffer  greatly.  It  seems  to  me  that  PoUaixl  and  Ker  make  quite 
too  much  of  a  relatively  small  matter. 

As  to  its  conduct  and  style,  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  seems  quite 
harmonious  with  Chaucer's  best  period.  In  spite  of  the  remote  and 
fmgile  character  of  the  subject,  here  and  there  are  gleams  of  humour  ; 
after  esoteric  discussion  the  eoldan's  counsellors  can  find  no  remedy 
for  his  woo  but  marriage  (217),  and  the  soldaness  is  of  the  opiuiou 
that  if  thoy  are  baptized  (352), 

"Cold  water  slml  not  greve  us  but  a  lyte. ' 
The  poet  smiles  again,  for  better  or  worse,  in  lines  272-3  ("  Hous- 
bondes  been  alio  gode"),  355-7,  709-14,  and  789.  In  vividness 
aud  realism  of  detail  (except  as  regards  Constance  herself)  the 
poem  compares  not  unfavourably  with  any  of  the  non-humorous 
tales.  We  may  note  the  conferences  of  the  soldan  (204-31)  and 
the  soldaness  (326-57)  with  their  councils  (in  neither  Trivet* 
nor  Gower)  ;  in  both  ihe  other  writers  the  traitor  knight  is  con- 
founded directly  after  his  accusation  of  Constance  for  the  murder, 
but  in  Chaucer  there  is  a  highly  vivid  judgment-hull  sceno 
(617-86);  there  is  a  lifelike  and  wholly  original  touch  in  the 
embarrassment  of  the  pagan  official  at  hearing  Christianity  openly 
taught  by  his  wile  (568-9).  No  one  can  miss  what  Mr.  Ker  calls 
the  "  nobility  of  temper "  in  the  poem ;  or  its  magnificently 
rlietorical  character,  especially  in  its  use  of  astrology  ami  in  its 
occasional  passages  of  melancholy,  pathos  and  devoutness,*  a 
character  which  led  ten  Brink  ^  for  some  reason  to  conjecture 
that  Chaucer  originally  meant  to  deliver  this  tale  himself  on 
the  pilgrimage.  It  is  hardly  just  to  pick  out  a  few  of  these  finer 
passages  which  are  not  found  in  Chaucer's  source,  as  Dr.  Skeat  does 

'  In  whose  version  the  soldaness  merely  hires  seven  hundred  ruffians. 

■^  A',  g.,  11.  295-315,  421-7,  449-«2,  631  58. 

=•  History  of  Kngl.  Literature  (Loudon,  1893),  ii.  1$7. 
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(III.  410),  (ind  explain  thorn  as  later  additions,  cspocinlly  Binco  we 
have  at  loant  tho  tales  of  tho  Second  Nun,  the  Shipman  and  tho 
Panon  to  whow  that  Chaucor'n  practice  was  not  to  roviso  works 
wliicli  ho  transforrod  to  tho  Canterbury  Talcs  or  froin  ono  toiler  to 
anotljor.  Many  of  the  host  passagefl,*  Bomotimos  contiguous  witli 
thoso  which  Skoat  points  out  as  poflsiblo  additions,  aro  so  intimately 
connected  with  tho  rest  of  the  story  aa  to  forbid  tho  conjocturo  that 
thoy  woro  written  at  a  difTorcnt  timo.  And  finally  tho  Afan  o/Lato'i 
Talc  shows  an  case,  a  mastery  and  an  artistic  aloofness  in  Cliaucer's 
attitude  towanl  his  material  which  is  far  diircront  from  his  earlier 
manner.  Tho  stylo  of  tho  poem  is  remarka])ly  nnifiod  and  har- 
monious ; '  tho  original  ami  splendid  passages  are  not  jewels  stuck 
in  a  plain  sotting,  but  as  it  wero  flowers  growing  out  of  a  plant 
which  naturally  produces  them.' 

This  attitude  toward  his  material  may  help  to  account  for 
Chaucer's  treatment  of  Constance,  tho  chief  puzzle  of  all  and 
probably  tho  main  thing  which  has  led  somo  critics  to  put  the 
thle  early  in  Chaucer's  literary  life.  In  Chaucer  she  has,  it  is  true, 
more  human  fooling  than  in  Trivet ;  she  pities  her  cliild  when  thoy 
aro  about  to  bo  cast  adrift  (853-Gl),  and  is  not  without  sense 
of  her  husband's  cruelty  (8G3,  1055-7),  which  accounts  for  her 
slowness  to  mako  herself  known  to  him  in  Rome  ;  none  of  this  is  in 
Trivet.*  But  though  she  says  far  more  than  in  Trivot  or  Gower,  she 
acta  less ;  except  for  her  religious  duties,  she  can  bo  said  to  come 
out  of  hor  passiveness  only  throo  times,  when  slje  tells  her  son  to 
stand  beforo  Alia,  proposes  to  her  husband  a  feast  for  tho  Emperor, 
and  alights  from  her  horse  to  mako  herself  known  to  him  (1013, 
1079,  1104).  Her  concealment  of  her  identity  from  tho  Constable 
and  the  .Senator  (524-7,  972-3)  is  moro  complelo  in  Chaucer  than 
in  Trivot ;  It  is  probably  for  tho  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  mystery 

'  F.g.,  ]\.  211-7,  270-87,  3.11-7,  811-19,  1052-78. 

'  With  tho  solo  cxcoption  of  tho  ponltlon  of  Conntanrn  In  It. 

•  This  (\lr  of  maitory  and  nloofnoM  shows  Psi>oci(\lly  In  tli«  rolij^iom  and 
a'trniogical  possngps,  and  is  oron  tho  caiiso  of  somo  of  tho  lmj)orrcctlons  which 
strike  K  mo<lorn  roador.  Without  boing  at  all  porfunctory,  Chancer  greatly 
condonspfl,  pspocially  towards  thn  ^rni,  and  omiti  many  minor  circnmstancM. 
This  acconnts  for  tho  obscnrlty  whoro  the  blind  man  appeals  to  Hermengll<l 
for  his  aight  (561-2),  wlthont  apparent  Reason  or  explanation  j  In  Triret  he  Is 
taught  by  the  IIolv  Ohost  to  do  so.  The  Tale  is  far  ehortflr  than  Triret'i 
Terslon.  and  (aare  for  Chaucer's  lyrical  additions)  even  than  Oower'e,  No 
other  of  the  OaiU^rbury  Tale$,  unlets  it  is  the  KnigfU'i,  haa  ao  many  refarenoe* 
to  tha  fact  that  the  poet  was  condensing. 

*  Nor  In  Qower,  eieept  for  her  attention!  to  her  child  (C.  A.,  II.  1091-48). 
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that  Chaucer,  refuaoa  to  dwell  -on  it*  Chaucer'a  Constance,  as 
compared  with  Trivet's  and  Gower's  more  commonplace  figure,  is 
marked  by  vividness  without  intelligibility,  and  against  Cliaucer's 
fur  more  realistic  background  she  passes  about,  attended  by  miracles, 
like  a  being  from  another  world  (which  perhaps  she  is).  It  is 
impossible  to  be  sure  of  Chaucer's  motive  for  the  change  which  he 
made  in  her  relation  to  the  story,  of  which  he  can  hardly  have  been 
unconecious,  but  the  following  suggestions  may  como  somewhoro 
near  the  trath.  He  was  probably  interested  in  the  story  chiefly  for 
its  possibilities  of  rhetorical  poetry  and  impersonal  feeling,  and 
in  its  heroine  chiefly  as  a  decorative'  figure,  an  embodiment  of 
suffering  and  constancy.  To  rationalize  her  would  have  been  to 
make  yet  more  incongruous  than  it  is  a  story  which  is  incurably 
miraculous.  Therefore,  though  giving  her  more  human  feeling 
than  Trivet  does,  in  order  to  enhance  her  pathos,  he  leaves  her  in 
the  nimbus  of  conservatism  which  is  the  proper  surrounding  of  a 
religious  figure,  while  he  draws  forward  the  rest  of  the  story  into  a 
more  modern  light.  To  all  this  there  is  a  general  parallel  in  the 
Clerk's  Tale  ;  and  just  as  by  disclaiming  an  intention  to  hold  up 
Griselda  as  a  model  to  other  wives  he  shows  his  consciousness 
of  her  remoteness,  so  here  by  affecting  to  attribute  to  all  wives  the 
sanctity  of  Constance  (7  08-1 4).^ 

Whether  all  this  was  quite  deliberate  wo  cannot  say,  and  it  does 
not  free  Cfiaucer  from  the  imputation  of  occasional  bad  art,  but  his 
method  is  the  best  possible  with  such  an  intractable  subject.     It  is 

'  In  both  cases,  in  Trivet's  version,  she  does  explain  who  slie  is,  in  very 
((eueral  ternia  ;  but  forno intelligible  reason  refuses  to  mention  names,  even  to 
the  Senator  at  Rome,  whom  she  recognizes  (i)]).  13-15,  41).  Gower's  treatment 
of  her  reticence  is  odder  than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  Though  she  explains 
herself  vaguely  to  the  Senator  (1148-69),  she  utterly  refusua  to  do  so  to  the 
Constable  (738-9)  ;  and  will  not  reveal  her  history  to  her  husband  either  when 
they  are  marritd  or  when  they  are  reunited  in  Rome  (910-11,  1450-6  ;  neither 
of  these  two  points  is  in  Trivet  or  in  Chaucer).  Constance's  reticence  is 
paralleled  in  the  lay  ot  Einare,  which  of  course  is  nearly  related  to  M.  L.  T. 
(11.  358-60;  iu  Ritson,  vol.  ii.,  and  edited  by  A.  H.  Gough,  London,  1901), 
and  the  heroine  of  which  changes  her  name.  Dr.  Gough  shows  tliat  it  is  a 
primitive  and  wide-spread  element  in  tl;.  story  ;  see  77i€  Vonntaiue  Hui/a  (Palaes- 
tra, xxiii. ;  Herlin,  1902),  pp.  13,  17.  Is  not  this  silence  perhaps  the  relic  of 
the  tabu  frequently  found  in  tales  of  fairy-lovers,  which  doubtless  Constauct 
originally  was  J  (Cf.  Schofield,  English  LUei-aturefrum  the  Nuniutn  Conquest 
to  Chaucer,  pji.  191-2.) 

*  On  the  similarity  of  Constance  to  Griselda,  compare  : 

*'  And  she  sorwe  as  domb  stant  as  a  tree  "  (M.  L.  T.,  1055). 
"  And  she  ay  sad  and  constant  as  a  wul "  (CI.  T.,  1047). 
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n  (lolicrtto  niattor  to  know  juBt  how  much  now  wino  cnn  bo  nnfoly 
I)n\iro(l  into  old  bottlon.  Chiwicor  in  r\  positive,  not  n  nogRtive 
roftlist;  thiit  in,  lio  cotistnntly  addn  reality,  but  doon  not  romove 
unroalily.  At  liniPH  hn  bcronipii  tbn  moro  ijicongnioun,  thoroforo,by 
Ihn  vrry  n'liBon  of  liin  grmtiiofm.  Though  thi«  niny  xomowlmt  mar 
tho  pt'ifrclion  of  his  art,  it  iuMh  grt-utly  to  Its  iiit-rcst  from  a 
hiptori(;al  point  of  view.  That  bin  Bonso  of  congmity  did  not  koop 
him  from  Bounding,  ovon  in  hia  beet  days,  notes  that  jar  on  our 
rars,  ^vo  Hhall  hoo  if  wo  roniombor  TroiluH*  long  Rolilofpiy  (IV. 
9r)8-1078),  Dorigcn'H  long  list  of  horoinns  on  an  agiiatod  ocrasion 
{Finnkl,  T.,  1307-450),  and  tho  introduction  into  tlio  Oinfrrliury 
Tnhn  of  Mi'Hhrm  and  thn  Parmni*  and  Hfimh'^  TaJrg.  Kvon  if  in 
a  pcuso  tho  j]fa)i  of  Lair'n  Tale  in  moro  Incongruous  than  iho  Sreoiid 
iV»»'/»,  chiefly  liocaiiflo  of  it-«  Buporior  rcaliflni,  it  is  certainly  a  far 
belter  poem  and  bearn  every  mark  of  a  much  later  jieriod  in 
Ohaucer'B  development.  In  a  word,  can  any  one  deny  that  Ciiniicor 
might  chooBo  Buch  a  Bubject  lato  in  hifl  lifnl  And  if  ho  did,  in 
what  regard  havo  wo  a  right  to  expect  tho  J/nu  o/  Lnn'ii  Tnh  to  bo 
diflerent  frr)m  what  it  isl^  It  Boems  U)  mo,  thnofore,  that  in  tho 
plot  of  tho  tale,  still  inoro  in  its  stylo  and  subject,  there  is  nothing 
Avhatever  againflt  putting  it  late,  ovon  in  tho  last  decado  of  his  life. 
Ono  piece  of  evidence  that  the  Man  of  Ixiii''^  Tnh.  is  later  than 
tho  lirst  Pmlixjuc  to  tho  lytjcud  n/  Guml  Women,  and  porhaps 
not  much  earlier  than  tho  second,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  presence  in 
it  of  fivo  pft»8ftgo«'  trnnslfttod  from  tho  Do  Coiiivmyfu  MiiwU  of 

'  Kinnre  in  an  oxatniilo  of  n  MJmilRr  utory  romiilntnly  mtinrmllTied,  snd 
tliiTi'liy  niiulii  (nave  for  two  or  tliri-o  Ilfo-llko  tonchnu)  iillcrly  proHtiic. 

■••  liiiiid  00-121  in  tho  rrwm  aiirl  421-7,  77'2-7,  026-7  and  1131-8.  See 
Skrnl,  III.  407-8,  or  Knciipcl  in  Horrig's  Archiv,  Ixxxiv.  40fl-18.  Coin- 
imriBon  witlj  tlio  Latin  will  bIiow  thnt  only  tlio  linrs  wliicli  I  hnvo  indicated 
are  tnkon  from  it.  Tho  prv«angp  in  tlio  rrocm  waa  flr«t  |>ointc(l  out  liy  A.  von 
DilriiiK  in  1886  (boo  his  traiiHlnti<m  of  fhauopr,  iii.  3f.2)  ;  tlio  otlinn  ainiiil. 
tanrnnsly  liy  Kocjipcl  and  Lounabury.  Skcat  tliinka  (III.  307,  408)  that  all 
five  piissivffrs  arc  Iraginonta  rracncd  Irom  Cliancor'a  own  pootic  vci-sion  of  tha 
Latin  work,  which  ho  dates  1373-7  (Chauttr  Canon,  \\  164),  and  that  thfy 
wtTo  insortod  horo  on  tho  rcviaion  of  the  Tnle.  Thus  tho  ovll  communica- 
tions of  ten  Ikink  on  tho  alanzjiic  Pnlnwon  continue  to  comipt  thr  world. 


KoopiK'ralsothinkatheaopnRsagca  derived  from  Chancer'a  veraion  of  Innocent 
it'ngl.  SluH.,  xvii.  lOfl-7,  100);  which  ia  the  moro  odd  becauao  ho  (Uka  ten 
Hrink)  bclicvojt  that  this  work  was  In  proac,  and  that,  whrn  Chaucer  wrote 


tlie  0-prologuo,  it  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  first  few  chapters  of  tha 

?^\y«'s  trettiao  ;  while  all  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Mnnof  Lnxc'ii  Protvx  and 
nit  and  in  tho  Pardoiter't  Tale  arc  from  the  last  chapters  of  the  first  book  or 
from  tho  second.  I  6nd  no  evidence  that  these  passages  are  In  any  sense 
nuotod  from  Chaucer's  tnnsUtlon.  In  the  6rst  place,  tho  manner  in  which 
the  work  U  mentiooed  In  the  Ltgtnd  (0,  418-16)  certainly  eeemt  to  imply  that 
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Pope  Innocent  II F.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Chaucer's  lost 
translation  of  thiu  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend, 
but  only  in  the  second  version,  and  is  the  only  addition  which  the 
hitter  makes  to  the  Hat  of  Chaucer's  works  given  in  the  earlier 
version.  Disregarding  the  use  of  it  here,  it  is  quoted  only  in  the 
Panloner's  Tale  and  perhaps  the  Afoiik's,  both  late.  On  this  and 
other  grounds,  fully  sot  forth  by  Professor  Lowes,  thp  probabilities 
are  overwhelming  that  it  was  written  not  long  before  1394,  certainly 
later  than  138C.^  There  is  no  impossibility,  of  coui-se,  in  the  idea 
that  Chaucer  made  these  quotations  before  ho  had  made  his 
translation ;  yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  pope's  work  was  so 
foreign  to  Chaucer's  disposition  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  one 
of  his  favourite  books,  and  that  ho  is  nut  likely  long  before  he 
translated  it  to  have  acquired  such  familiarity  with  it  that  hi 
could  readily  have  made  these  not  very  striking  excerpts."'*  It  is 
not  a  forced  inference,  then,  that  these  passages  were  written  alter 
(and  probably  a  good  while  after)  1386. 

But  Skeat  would  have  us  believe  "  that  the  Prologue  [Proem]  and 
the  four  inserted  stanzas  were  placed  where  they  now  are  at  the 


it  waa  iu  prose.  Secondly,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever 
advaiiced  very  far ;  if  there  ever  was  excuse  for  Chaucer's  habit  of  dropping 
things  iu  the  midst,  it  was  here.     His  way  ot-apeakiug  of  it,— 

"  And  0/  tfu  Wrecked  Engendring  of  Mankinde, 
As  man  may  in  pojK  IniwcciU  y-fiude,"— 

strongly  suggests  that  the  translation  included  only  the  early  part  of  the 
W(irk.  Tlie  second  of  the  above  lines  seems  to  imply  only  a  partial  version  ; 
and  very  much  as  Koeppcl  points  out,  while  the  title  of  the  original  is  De 
coideviptu  mundi,  sive  tic  vnseria  conditmiis  humanw,  Chaucer's  title  corre- 
BiMjnds  only  to  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  first  of  the  pope's  three  books  ; 
they  alone  deal  with  conception  and  gestation,  which,  according  to  the  poin;, 
are  very  wretched  indeed.  This  is  an  odd  subject  for  Chaucer  to  treat,  but  so 
is  the  whole  book,  which  may  explain  his  getting  no  farther.  Koeii])er8  only 
reason  for  thinking  he  did  get  further  is  the  presence  of  tliese  quotations  in  the 
Man  of  Law' n  Tale  and  elsewhere;  which  is  amazingly  like  rctisoning  in  a 
circle.  Dr.  Koeppel,  in  one  of  his  admirable  source-studies  (Angliu,  xiii. 
176),  uil'ords  us  one  more  warning  illustration  of  the  orthodox  view  as  to 
Chaucer's  "  economy  "  in  cutting  out  purple  patches  from  cast-olf  poems ; 
Koeppel  carries  it  to  such  a  point  that,  iu  speaking  of  St.  Jerome's  "good 
women"  mentioned  in  the  G- prologue  of  the  Legend,  he  says  that  Chaucer 
transferred  them,  alter  ho  had  revised  the  Prologue,  to  Dorigon's  lament  in 
the  Franklin's  Tale. 

•  See  Lowes'  discussion  in  Pidil.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  xx.  790-4  ;  and  pp. 
101-2,  170  above. 

*  "Why  did  he  translate  it  at  all  1  One  cannot  help  guessing  that  Chaucer's 
rendering  was  done  by  request.  As  Lowes  suggests,  it  may  also  have  been 
not  unconnected  with  Deschamps'  version  of  a  part  of  the  De  ContempUi ;  see 
Pull.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.,  xx.  795,  note. 
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time  of  the  roviHion  of  wlint  wan  onco  an  inilopondont  talo"  (III. 
40H).  How  it  mf\y  Imvo  bron  with  tho  jtroom  wo  rannot  toll,  except 
tlint  ifl  far  ninro  cloaoly  cnnncctnl  with  tho  Tnlr  ihnn  with  the 
PmJntfur  ;  but  in  tho  othor  four  passngcn  tho  cvitlonco  is  all  againnt 
Skoal's  opinion.  In  only  ono  caso  (421-7)  do  tho  Huoh  from 
Innocent  form  a  complotc  stanza.  In  tho  last  raso  (1134-8)  ono 
lino  is  in  ono  stanza  and  four  in  anothor,  both  of  which  stanzas 
form  an  integral  part  of  tho  narralivo ;  somewhat  tho  samo  is  truo 
of  linos  772-7.  It  is  Ihcroforo  incorrect  to  ppoak  of  "  the  four 
inserted  stanzas."  At  wor^t,  nono  of  tho  passages  shows  any  more 
sign  of  being  a  later  addition  than  any  of  tlm  oxclanmtory  stanzas 
in  tho  pooni,  ami  I  have  pointed  out  sovoral  times  elsowhoro  that 
in  reassigning  talcs  it  was  Chaucer's  practice  rather  to  neglect 
necessary  revisions  than  to  make  unnecessary  ones.  These  passages 
thoreforo  seem  to  have  been  written  at  tho  same  time  as  tho  rest  of 
tho  Tnlc,  and  hence  Ui  afford  a  rospcctablo  amount  of  evidence  that 
tho  Ma)i  of  iMw'fi  Tnlc  was  written  well  within  tho  Cnvierfiurif 
period,  certainly  after  the  first  Prolo</w  to  tho  Ler/ewf.^ 

But  an  almost  concluRivo  arg\iment  against  putting  tho  Mnn  of 
Law's  Tale  l>oforo  tho  Lei/nuf  of  Good  Wovien  seems  to  me,  as  in 
the  case  of  several  others  of  the  Cnnlprhury  TalfM,  tho  fact  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  tho  Prolni/m  to  that  poem,^  whero  Alccstis  is 
dragging  in  everything  to  Chaucer's  credit  which  she  can  find,  and 
omits  nothing  of  any  length  except  tho  Anelida  and  Arctff,  which 
was  unfinished  and  doubtless  unpublished.  If  tho  talo  of  Con- 
stance had  been  written  as  a  separato  work  before  tho  first  version 
of  the  Prolnrftic,  where  BoethiuA,  the  JIouM  nf  Fame  and  Origen 
on  the  Mo/jdalcn  are  duly  recorded,  nothing  seems  more  unlikely 
than  that  Chaucer  shoiUd  have  ignored  it. 

Tlie  relation  between  Chaucer's  and  Gowor's  versions  of  tho  story 
of  Constance  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Emil  Liicke,'  incidentally 

'  Kofiipp]  (UprriK'd  Arrhiv,  IxxxIt.  411)  noinli  ont  another  more 
trifling  nnk  bctwrcn  the  TnU  and  tho  second  Prolngrie  to  the  Lrgfnd;  with 
if.  L.  T.,  701-2  cf.  L.  0.  ]V.,  prol.O,  313,  629.  I  iniidt  ««y,  howerer,  th»t 
corn  M  h  gymbol  for  learning  and  poetry  occara  also  in  Pari,  qf  FoipU,  22-8, 
and  L.  0.  /»'.,  nrol.-F,  74-8  (<i,  82-4). 

•  Cf.  Kooppel,  En^l.  Slud.,  xtH.  10«,  who  thinka  the  omiaaion  pihowa 
that  the  Tale  followed  even  the  aecond  Teraion  nf  the  PrologM$.  Rnt  the 
reply  will  aerre  here,  aa  in  the  caae  of  other  Talet  of  piona  women,  that 
Thauoer  might  not  wiah  to  mention  a  poem  which  he  waa  reafrring  until  Uia 
C.  T.  ahoola  appear  aa  a  whole. 

•  ^figUtt,  xtr.  188-6  J  whole  article,  pp.  77-122,  147-85. 
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to  a)i  investigation  of  the  obligations  of  buth  to  Tnvct'8  Anglo- 
French  Chronkle.  He  proves  beyond  cavil  that  Trivet  was  the 
uiain  Bource  in  each  case,  but  also  tinds  twonty-sevon  small  rosem- 
blauce8,  founded  on  nothing  in  Trivet,'  which  convince  him  that 
the  two  English  versions  cannot  bo  niutuiiUy  quite  independent. 
Skeat  agrcfs  with  him,  and  quotes  (III.  415-17)  the  more  striking 
parallels.  Even  though  some  of  them  are  trivial,  the  cumulative 
effect  is  irresistible,  csi)ecially  when  we  consider  the  complete 
absence  of  parallels  between  the  two  poets'  versions  of  the  story  of 
Virginia,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  them  between  the 
•  Wi/e  of  BaUCa  Tale  and  the  story  of  Florcnt  in  tlie  (Jonj't^sio.- 

On  the  question  which  of  the  two  waa  written  first  opinions 
differ.  Liicke,  saya  Skeat  (III.  -413),  "draws  what  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  it  was  Chauc(!r  who  copied 
Gowor ;  which  seems  like  suggesting  that  Tennyson  was  capable  of  • 
borrowing  from  Martin  Tupper."  I  cannot  feci,  however,  that  there 
is  the  slightotit  presumption  one  way  or  the  other.  Literary  borrow- 
ing in  the  fourteenth  century  was  quite  a  diiferent  matter  from 
what  it  was  in  the  nineteenth,  and  at  any  time  a  poet  may"  prendre 
son  bien  oh  il  le  trouve."  Chaucer  frequently  borrows  from  writers 
far  inferior  to  Gower,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  ho  had  at  all 
as  low  an  opinion  as  modern  critics  have  of  a  poet  whom  their 
contemporaries  and  successors  constantly  put  beside  him.  Fliigel 
has  pointed  out  ^  that  in  the  best  of  all  his  works,  the  General 
Proloijue,  Chaucer  was  not  above  frequently  drawing  phraseology 
from  Gower's  Mirour  de  I'Oiitme. 

As  to  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  nearly  convincing  that  Chaucer 
borrowed  from   Gower  ^ — not  that  ho  wrote  with  the   Confemio 

*  A  few  others  may  bo  lecorduil.  Conslauce's  prayer  and  her  nity  ior  her 
chihl,  08  she  goes  aboard  ship  (825-68),  resemble  the  episode  in  Gower  after 
they  are  at  sea  (1055-83  ;  in  Tiivet  scarcely  in  germ).  In  botli  Clmucer 
(004  tf.)  and  (iower  (1084,  tl'.),  when  Constance  runs  aground  in  Spain,  she 
is  not  brought  before  the  Spanish  admiral  (as  in  Trivet),  but  remains  in  the 
ship.  There  is  an  analogy  between  their  ways  of  mentioning  the  death  of 
Alia:   . 

"  Decth,  that  taketh  of  heigh  and  low  his  route"    (.1/.  L,  T.,  1142) ; 

"  Dot  he  which  hindreth  every  kinde 
And  for  no  gold  niai  be  forboght, 
The  dethe  comondo  cr  he  be  soght"  (C  A.,  1672-4). 

"  Cf.  pp.  151-2  and  217. 
=•  Anglia,  xxiv.  437-608. 

*  Ten  Brink  favours  this  view  (Hint.  E.  L.,  ii.  166). 
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AtiiautiH  oiiiin  Ijoforo  him,  but  tlmt  lio   liml  road  Clowor'n  »l6ry 
ntlontivoly,  and,  i)orlmp8  not  ftlwnyn  knowing  tl)ftt  ho  did  so,  ropro- 
ducinl  Bomc  of  hia  idoiw  imd  phroBcs.     ll  cortninly  doo8  not  look  us 
if  (lowcr  borrowed  from  Ch(\ucor.     Thcro  is  no  point  nniong  the 
ngrconicnts  of  tho  two  m  iigainflt  Trivot '  whicii  inriHt  hftvo  onmnatod 
from  Chaucor,  iind  which   iH   boyond   Oowct'h  not  inconHidornblo 
nbilili(>H.     Moreover,   whiio  in  every  point  of   nny  conaoipionco ' 
wlioro  (iiiwer  tlilFers  from  Trivet,  Chmicor  agrees  with  Ciowor,  tlioro 
nro  nmny  niher  and  more  inii)orUint  plftcoa  where  Clmuccr  adds  to, 
or  otherwise  dillei-H  from,  Trivot,  and  where  Gowcr  doea  not  follow 
him.     I  sny  nothing  of  Chancor'a  rhetoricnl  mldilionc,  which  Oower 
might  have   wilfully  diHrcgnrdod,   or  of  his  more  subtle  touches, 
which  ho  might  Imvo  missed.     Hut  such  niattors  ns  tho  following 
are  worth  attention.     At  tho  beginning,  while  both  tho  English 
jmotfl  sny  nothing  of  Constance's  learning,  tho  only  jwint  on  which 
Trivot  dwells,  Oower  has  none  of  Clmuccr's  eloquent  prniso  qf  hor 
bonuty  and  goodness  (155-68)  ;  ho  says  nothing  of  her  submissive 
grief  at  leaving  home  for  the  oriental  marriage  (264-87) ;  nothing 
of  tho  conferences  of  tho  soldan  and  his  mother  with  their  councils 
(204-31,326-57);  nor  of  Constance's  prayer  on  being  cast  adrift 
tho  first  timo  (449-62);  nor  of  her  mingled  emotions  toward  her 
husband  when  they  are  reunited  (1055-78).'     Such  omissions  on 
Gower's  part  could  not  bo  explained  by  an  effort  at  condensation, 
for  which  he  shows  in  this  talo    (as  usual)  much  less  disposition 
than  Chaucer  does :  nor  by  unwillingness  to  take  hints,  since  if  he 
was  tho  latter  ho  took  many  email  points  and  onu  or  two  larger. 
"I'o  review  the  evidence  hero  adduced,  I  say  that  nmc^  one  of  the 
English  poets  was  so  familiar  with  tho  work  of  tho  other  as  to 
reproduce  oven  details  of   lang\mge,  sinco  whore  (lower   depart* 
(oxcoi)t  for  tho  worse)  from  their  common  source  Chaucer  doimrts 
also,  and  since   in  many  more  important  points    whero  Clmucor 
departs  from  or  odds  to  their  source  Gowcr  does  not,  tho  probable 
conclusion  is  that  not  Uower  but  Choucor  was  tho  borrower. 

'  floo  Orig.  and  Anal.,  pp.  ri.-x. 

'  Excfpt  for  K  n-w  chanRci  for  tho  woriw,  m  wher«  tho  mlrmcnloni  and 
iniarconntablo  element  in  IncrcMeMl.  8co  numl>or«  3,  6  and  7,  Ihig.  itndAnnl., 
p.  tI.  ;  hud  Cm^.  Am...  II.  010-11,  1460-6,  whoro  Conntano*  twlo*  rtiftuM  to 
toll  her  hnshund  who  iho  in. 

*  Cf.  bIbo  the  throe  writer*'  account*  of  her  rescue  by  the  Roman  Benator 
after  her  lecond  aoHUry  Toyage  (T.,  pp.  89,  41  i  0.,  1116,  ff.  ;  C,  M7-74). 
Here  Gower  roducca  her  toing  and  froing,  Juit  ■•  he  doe*  when  aht  nns 
nground  in  Spain,  but  not  aa  mnch  u  Chaucer  doe*. 
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One  thing  more  will  clinch  the  matter.  Speaking  of  Maurice  at 
AUft'a  feast,  Chuucorsuys  (1009-10) : 

'♦  Som  men  wolde  scyn,  at  rcciueste  of  Cuetance, 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste  " ; 

and  of  the  invitation  to  the  omporor  (1086-7) : 

•*  Som  men  wold  soyn,  how  that  the  child  ^faurice 
Doth  this  mcRsago  unto  this  omporour ; 
But,  as  I  gesse,  Alia  was  nat  so  nyce." ' 

Tyrwhitt'  thought  that  Chaucer  wi\8  alluding  to  Gower,  from 
whom  he  believed  him  to  have  Uikcn  the  whole  story ;  Skeat 
(V.  162-4)  thinks  the  allusion  only  to  Trivet.  It  is  not  Chaucer's 
practice,  or  that  of  mediceval  writers  (jenerally,  to  mention  their 
departures  from  authority — rather  to  plead  precedent  where  they 
have  nono.B  There  was  no  reason  why  Chaucer  should  call  atten- 
tion to  a  deviation  from  Trivet,  who  was  not  an  especially  well- 
known  writer.  But  if  the  reference  is  to  Gower,  all  is  explained  ; 
conscious  that  he  was  dilfering  from  a  poem  which  had  (probably) 
but  just  appeared,  and  was  being  widely  read  in  the  very  circles 
into  which  he  expected  his  own  poem  to  go,  ho  suggests  that  his 
predecessor  may  have  been  mistukon.  I  fuul  it  impossible  to  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Chaucer  had  Civrefully  read  Gower's  story  of  Con- 
stance, and  therefore  that  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  was  written  after 
at  least  the  early  part  of  tlie  Cimfe»do  AinaiUis. 

The  testimony  which  this  conclusion  bears  as  to  the  exact  date 

'  Both  Trivet  and  Gower  rejiresent  the  Invitation  aa  being  carried  by 
Maurice,  but  Chaucer  thinks  it  would  hardly  have  been  court-etiquette 
to  send  a  boy,  as  Professor  Child  used  to  say,  with  thoniofwagc,  '*  Puj)a  wants 
you  to  come  to  dinner."  But  in  the  fornitr  case  it  ia  curions  that  Chaucer's 
memory  played  him  false,  for  neither  of  the  others  says  that  Constance  asked 
that  her  son  might  go,  but  both  merely  say,  as  Chaucer  does,  that  she 
instructed  him  to  keep  in  the  king's  sight. 

»  Kdition  of  1830,  I.  clxxxvii.  f, 

'■'  Cf.  an  example  of  the  usual  attitude  toward  a  source  (at  least  as  avowed) 
in  lines  904-5  of  this  very  poem  : 

" an  hethen  castel  ... 

Of  which  the  name  in  my  text  noght  I  finde.' 

We  may  notice  also  the  dehuitoness  of  "som  men  "  as  compared  with  such 
more  usual  expressions  as  "  but-if  that  bokes  lye."  The  nearest  parallel 
to  these  passages  which  I  find  in  Chaucer  is  that  iu  s{)eaking  of  Cfrisoyde 
and  Diomed  he  says  ( 7".  and  C,  V.  1060)  : 

"  Men  seyn,  I  noot,  that  she  yaf  him  hir  herte," 

where  the  independence  ia  less  and  the  motive  for  it  greater. 
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of  tlio  Mtvi  1)/  /jdir's  Tall'  unfortunixtcly  is  not  perfectly  drlinit*?. 
It  i«  <iuitfl  posnihio  tlmt  Chnucor  road  Oowor'n  tnlf,  on  a  "  private 
vinw,"  8oon  aftor  it  was  written,  and  wlion  this  was  wo  Imvo  no 
moanfl  of  knowing.     rrofeP8or  Maraulay   thinkn  tho   plan  of  the 
Confcmn  wiw  laid  al)out  1386,  "under  tho  comhinod  influence  of 
Clmutcr'n  Ijr<frnil  n/  Goo'l  Wouini  and  of  tlio  royal  command  ; "  if 
wo  ndmit  tho  influence  of  tho  Lci/nutf,  wo  must  bring  tho  date 
a  year  or  two  lut<3r,  but  that  inllurnco  in  by  no  means  clear  (unlcM 
nl  the  very  cud),  and  such  a  dato  would  involve  extraordinarily 
qiiick  writing,  since  tho  poom  wafl  finiRhod  in  1390.    The  Cnnjmnn 
was  cerlflinly  written  after  the  Vox  Cfnttiantis.     This  wn8  probably 
begun  Foon  after  tho  peasant  rising  in  1381,  and  a  third  of  the  way 
through  tho  writer  refers  to  an  event  of  1383.*     It  may  fairly  bo 
supposed  that  before  beginning  his  clabornto  English  poom  Gowcr 
would  spend  some  timo  in  planning  and  collecting  mntorials.     It  is 
difficult  to  boHovo  tlmt  ho  could  havo  reached  tho  second  book 
of  tho  Cnv/rmo  before  138G-7,  tho  vorgo  of  Chaucer's  Canfprhunj 
period,   and   the  earliest  possible   dato,    therefore,   for  tho  Man 
of  Lmrit  Talr.    It  seems  much  moro  likoly,  however,  that  Chaucer's 
knowledge  of  (lowor's  tale  dates  only  from  its  publication,  especially 
since  his  knowledge  of  it  seems  to  havo  been  so  intimate.     Tlioro- 
fore  if  an  almost  certain  duto  is  after  1386,  a  highly  probable  one  is  . 
.  afU-r  1390. 

As  to  tho  meaning  of  tho  way  in  which  tho  Mnn  of  Lnw'i 
Prnlnfjiie,  Proem  and  TaJe  are  put  together,  it  is  impossible  to  come 
to  any  cerlain  conclusion.  Ten  llrink,'  Skcat '  and  others  havo  moro 
or  loss  ingenious  and  unacceptable  suggestions.  Wo  may  bo  qtiito 
sure,  however,  that  tho  tnlo  of  Constance  was  not  written  for  the 
^faii  of  I^w  —one  of  tho  most  unworldly  and  poetic  of  talcs  for  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  prosaic  of  tho  pilgrims.  It  is  far  more 
inappropriate  to  its  toller  than  the  Shipviau'^  Tale,  the  only  other 
one  which  is  at  all  unsuitable,  and  that  was  certainly  written  for  a 
difTerent  person.*  For  whom  tho  story  of  Constance  was  written  it 
would  bo  idle  to  guess.  But  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  tho 
manner  of  Its  assignment  to  the  Man  of  Law  is  moro  ambignons 
r\nd  clumsy  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Canterbury  Tale*.     In 

»  The  Bishop  of  Norwich'i  Croawle  ;  see  bk.  III.,  ohsp.  r\. 

*  Engl  StiuL,  rrit.  32  ;  Hid.  <tf  Engl.  LU.,  II.  16»-9. 

*  III.   409-8  ;  cf.  tlM  Koch,  CKrmology,  p.   68  ;  Ko«pp«l,  En^.   Stud., 
xvii.  19fl.  *  Cf.  pp.  20fr-8  below. 
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iact,  Uie  unanimity  of  the  AIS8.  in  putting  it  after  the  Man 
of  Law's  Prologue  is  the  only  thing  thui  assigns  it  to  him  ut  all. 
Though  the  proem  on  poverty  has  no  connection  of  content  with  the 
Tale',  gmnteJ  that  Chaucer  wished  to  present  it  he  has  efloctt'd 
a  rather  clever  mechanical  cunnection.  But  connection  of  any  kind 
hetween  the  proem  and  the  Prologue  ia  totally  lacking ;  niori)  than 
this,  they  absolutely  contradict  each  other.  Though  the  Man  of  Law 
announces  that  he  shall  *'  speke  in  prose  "  (96),  three  lines  later  he 
begins  his  lyrical  outburst.  Moreover,  as  seems  never  to  have  l)ecn 
remarked,  this  derelict  tale  is  no  more  anchored  aft  than  furwnrJ. 
The  following  Link  begins  : 

"  Our  hoste  up-ou  his  stiropes  stood  unon, 
And  seyde,  *  good  men,  herkneth  everich  on ; 
Tiiis  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones  I ' " 

and  then  proceeds  to  address  the  Parson.  The  only  thing  to  which 
this  passage  is  linked  is  the  Prulogue  of  the  Man  uf  Law  (46),  by 
this  word  l/iri/tg,  which  the  Host  uses  to  assure  the  teller  that  ho 
has  been  better  than  his  word.  Thrlj'tij  is  surely  a  most  non- 
committal, if  not  highly  inappropriate,  epithet  to  apply  to  this  tale, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  other  end-link  in  the  whole  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  which  is  not  indissolubly  connected  to  the  preceiling 
tale  or  its  teller.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
when  the  Prologues  of  the  Man  of  Law  and  the  Shiinnan  were 
written,  the  story  of  Constance  had  not  yet  been  assigned  to  the 
Man  of  Law.  As  to  Chaucer's  original  plan  for  him  wo  may  find 
some  light  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Talc  of  Meliheus.^ 

§  7.  The  Tale  of  MeUbens. 
Before  presenting  evidence  that  Chaucei-'s  Tale  of  Meliheus  was 
written  late,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  some  a  j>r/t»/-/ considerations. 
The  dates  of  the  individual  Canterbury  Tales  have  been  so  little 
discussed  that  one  is  sometimes  compelled  rather  to  anticipate  than 
to  answer  objections.  But  there  is  one  here  which  is  (^uite  certain 
to  be  raised.     If  the  Tales  of  the  Monk,  the  Clerk  and  the  Man  of 

'  See  pp.  195-7  below.  The  problems  couuccted  with  "  Group  B  "  are  more 
interesting  and  puzzling  than  any  others  involved  by  the  growth  of  the 
Canterbury  Talcs.  The  splitting  of  Group  B  in  all  the  MSS.  but  one,  the 
reassignment  of  the  lirst  two  tales,  and  the  variety  of  the  readings  in  Hhipyi. 
Prol.,  1179,  are  all  elements  in  the  puzzle.  I  must  reserve  further  discussion 
for  my  book  on  the  evolution  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  and  for  p.  218  below. 
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iMir  Imvo  boon  thought  to  hnvo  boon  written  enrly,  bcforo  the 
period  of  thn  Canterbury  TaJpn,  bncnuso  of  tluiir  vinraodom 
clmnvctor,  a  fortiori  Buch  a)\  ojiinion  in  fluro  to  bo  ftdvanced  of 
Mrliltcun.  Indood  it  Ima  alrcndy  bocn  advftncod,  cnsimlly  and  tontn- 
tivply,  ovon  by  no  judiciouB  a  critic  as  Dr.  Mathor,'  wlio  is  "  inclined 
to  phco"  tho  composition  of  AfcIiUtu  botwpon  1373  and  1378,  "for 
it  is  diflicult  to  bcllovo  that  Chaucer  would  Imvo  inchulcd  this 
rothor  Htiipid  piece  among  tho  Talr/t  wero  ho  not  working  in  old 
nmtorinl" ;  he  even  Beoms  to  Buggost  a  motive  for  its  inclusion — 
"  Chaucer,  rut  off  in  tho  middle  of  his  Rimf  of  Sir  Thojmg, 
avi>ngcfl  liimsolf  by  tolling  tho  very  dull  proao  talo  of  Molibeufl." 
May  I  bo  permitted  again  to  deprocato  what  Beoms  an  unwiso, 
though  very  natural,  tendency  to  exaggerate  Chaucor'B  modern  side 
and  take  him  too  much  out  of  his  ago  ;  and  the  still  worse  tendency 
to  roganl  tho  Canterhiinj  Tahg  as  a  kind  of  foundling  asylum  for 
tho  waifs  and  strays  of  his  earlier  begetting?  I  shall  endeavour  to 
jxiint  out  both  probability  and  evidence  that  when  Chaucer  put 
MpliJx'm  in  the  Cnnfrrtmrt/  Tofex  tho  value  he  Bet  on  it  was  such 
that  ho  may  perfectly  well  have  just  written  it. 

To  us  Meli/ints  is  dull  because  its  human  element  is  thin  and 
crude  and  its  general  truths  are  commonplaces.  Is  it  impertinent 
to  suggest  that  to  the  media>val  reader  neither  Avas  sol  The 
interest  of  tho  earlier  Middle  Ages  in  croativo  literature  had  \wen 
chiefly  for  lyric  feeling  and  for  action  ;  they  had  produced  little 
analysis  of  human  motive  and  shown  little  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  At  a  certain  stage  in  tho  intellectual  development  of  a 
l)eople,  these  become  intelligible  and  attractive ;  witness  the  rise  of 
literary  allegory  into  popularity  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Now 
MiUltcm  offers  both  ;  strange  as  tho  statement  may  seem  at  first, 
MolihniM  really  shows  insight.  Wo,  tho  heirs  of  all- tho  ages,  do 
not  readily  perceive  it;  but  is  not  tho  casn  of  Uichard^on's  Pan>eta 
somewhat  parallel,  allowing  for  tho  fact  that  it  is  more  than 
three  times  as  near  us  as  MeliUrm  is  1  Can  most  of  us  at  present 
at  all  understand  tho  furore  which  it  excited  all  over  Kuropel 
Again,  though  the  sayings  of  dead  wiseacres  in  MeWmu  seem  to 
ui  uns|)«akably  trite  and  dry,  all  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Agea 
proves  that  they  took  a  different  view  of  such  things.  There  wai 
a   time  when   every  commonplace  waa   fresh  and   startling;  the 

'  ChaMctr't  Froloftu,  ttc,  (Rotton,  1899),  xIt.,  xt.,  mi.  > 
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Middle  Age«  found  mental  stimulus  in  very  obviouH  trutlis,  and 
a  perpetual  relish  in  the  gnomic  style.^  Does  not  Chaucer's 
constant  use  of  it,  notably  through  the  mouths  of  Pandarus  and 
others  in  the  Troilua,  but  everywhere  else  as  well,  prove  that  hu 
could  enjoy  itt  Moreover,  we  shall  see  lat^r  that  Chaucer's 
extreme  familiarity  with  the  "plot"  and  couleuts  of  Mtlibeua 
during  tlie  middle  of  the  Canterbury  period  is  proved  by  its  strong 
influence  on  the  MerchanVs  Tale.  Why  did  he  become  familiar 
with  it  unless  he  admired  ill 

But  we  are  not  wholly  left  to  inference.  In  the  Prohijue  to 
Melibeus^  of  course  written  after  the  tale,  there  is  proof  that 
Chaucer  regarded  it  witli  no  alienated  eye.  Ho  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  version  of  the  work  was  already  extant -' 
(2131-42),  and  apologizes  for  diverging  from  his  original  (2143-54). 
He  thus  shows  solicitude  as  to  the  opinion  of  his  readers.  Can  wo 
believe,  then,  that  as  Mather  seems  to  suggest,  he  deliberately 
alHicted  his  real  readers  in  order  to  punish  his  imaginary  auditors 
for  their  interruption  of  Sir  Thopas  "i  A  prose  tale  of  16,000  words 
forms  a  pretty  extensive  practical  joke.  More  than  this,  the  Mrnik's 
Prologue  does  not  show  a  sign  that  the  pilgrims  regaided  Melibeus 
as  a  penance.  In  the  insertion  of  it  there  was  no  doubt  some  irony 
and  amused  sense  of  contrast  with  the  former  attempt  (cf.  Mel. 
Prol.,  2127-30,  2154);  Chaucer  in  his  own  tales  deliberately 
goes  to  the  two  extremes.  But  the  fact  that  he  apologizes,  not  for 
the  tale,  but  for  deviating  from  another  vei-sion  of  it,  and  actually 
admits  that  he  tells 

"  som-what  more 
Of  proverbes,  than  ye  ban  herd  bifore"  (2145-6),* 

proves   that   he  derived,  and   expected   others   to  derive,  serious 
pleasure  from  reading  it.*     Is  not  the  other  view  something  like  an 

*  The  scribt'S  coiiBtautly  call  attcution  to  adages  or  other  pithy  sayings  iu 
their  texts  ;  J^S.  Harl.  7334  repeatedly  haa  nuia  in  the  margin,  MS.  Ar'cii. 
Seld.  has  A  prwerbe  opposite  jUilL  T.,  3391. 

■•*  Therefore  now,  if  not  before,  he  knew  both  the  French  and  Latin  versions 
(cf.  p.  21ti).  His  intimate  familiarity,  shown  here  and  elsewhere,  with  two 
earlier  vei-sions  of  the  work  certainly  proves  that  he  regarded  it  with  serious 
interest. 

*  This  is  very  odd,  considering  the  character  of  Albcrtano's  version,  to 
which  he  is  alluding. 

*  The  popularity  of  the  French  vei-sion  seems  to  have  been  consideralile 
from  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  early  sixteenth  century  (see  Skeat,  III. 
426-7).  It  is  not  a  little  striking,  moreover,  that  of  all  the  individual  Canter- 
bury Tales  the  only  ones  which  John  Lydgste  thinks  worthy  of  mention  in 
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unconscious  survivnl  of  tho  oldor  viow  of  Clmucor's  relation  to  the 
English  language ;  and  to  roprosent  him  nn  a  man  aloof  from  his 
ftj^o,  and  taking  a  patronizing  or  improving  nttitudo  toward  it! 
Nor  will  it  do  to  atfributo  tho  infloition  of  such  works  as  Me1V>€U* 
and  tho  Parnon^  Tah  to  a  Bud<lpn  whim  or  lato  aberration,  for  thoir 
prologues,  which  presuppopo  tho  flocision,  contain  as  good  writing 
as  thoro  is  In  tho  whole  poom.  A  frank  recognition  of  Chaucer's 
mediioval  side,  it  seems  to  me,  will  promote  both  a  moro  faithful 
estimate  of  him  and  also  that  intellectual  breadth  and  that  power 
of  sympathetic  inaiglit  which  are  among  the  best  things  ono  can 
gain  from  tho  ntiKly  of  mediaeval  literature. 

I'.ut  t«i  turn  now  to  ovidenco  as  to  tho  date.  The  Tale  0/ 
McUhnif  is  in  general  translated  very  faithfully  from  its  French 
original,'  as  I  find  after  a  complete  detailed  eompaiison.  Chaucer 
very  poldom  adtls  anything  of  consequence,  and  hardly  over  omitu 
anything,  except  a  mere  phrase  or  two,  or  a  longer  passage  plainly 
skipped  by  accident :  t^iat  is,  when  two  neighbouring  passages  end 
ill  the  same  word,  Chaucer  or  a  scribe,  glancing  up  after  tran- 
scribing the  first,  confused  tho  end  of  tho  second  with  it,  and  went 
on  from  that  point.'    In  tho  wholu  work  I  find  just  throe  passagea 


tlic  Fitlh  of  Vrintrs  aro  Mrliheun,  Chrk'n  T.  ami  Monk'f  T.  {neo  llio  i>aH«rt>{o  In 
l^nniHliiirv's  Sludicf,  I.  421).  LyilKftto  wan  no  unfavournMe  niK-clmcu  of  the 
cnltivntcil  man  of  tlio  nrxt  ftRp. 

'  Attril)ntP(t  snniotinios  to.lpan  do  Monn.somrtimrs  to  Ronnud  tifl  f.onen^.  It 
Is  most  ftcccHMililo  in  Le  Mi'iingirr  dr  Pnrif  (od.  by  Jonnnfl  Pichon  for  tlie 
^w\M  <lp^  niMioj.liilcs  Frnn^'nis,  rnris  1848),  vol.  I.,  pp.  18fl  2.16.  TliU 
work,  wliich  \VM  written  inP2  4  (iV«iW,,  p.  xxli.),  tlioro  m  no  cviilenrn  that 
Chniirrr  (vcr  nixw.  Tlio  Lntin  original,  I.ibfr  Confotrttionin  ft  Con.'iVii",  liy 
AltiPtffxno  of  Hipm-irt,  was  cJltrd  by  Thnr  Hundby,  and  is.sncd  by  the  Chaucor 
Sooifty  In  187.1. 

'  Ttii^  is  very  froqncnt,  of  rourso,  in  MSS.,  fspoclally  tliouc  In  proso.  Bnt 
of  such  pa.<is(if{p«  omitted  in  ^frlibfu^  thcrp  nro  not  mor«>  than  halfs-dorcn  as 
lonf^  M  two  iinpt  In  tho  Fronrh.  For  ono  of  llip  jminnj^ps  In  Chanrcr  and  not  In 
thp  Frpiirh  toitupopp.  lP3-4bplow.  Anothpr  I.*  in  I.  2157;  ncitlier  the  L«tl)i 
nor  tho  Fnnph  mvnips  thp  dunghtpr.  Thp^p  1110  slnint  thp  mo<it  important  of 
twrlvp  or  no  worth  nicntioninf?.  .Soinp  of  thp^p  pn^«r\BP«  wore  proliably  in  the 
M.S.  whiph  Chanrpr  nxpd.  Tho  lonxr^t  addillon  1^  at  the  pnd,  3074-8. 
Chanrer  ao  oon^tantly,  howevpr,  adda  nnin>portant  or  synonymoua  word^  an<l 
phraapa  (^rnpially  of  an  rxplanatorv  natnrp)  that  tho  tranalation  la  eitrpmrly 
vcrlioae  ami  dilatory ;  the  Frpnch  pontaina  atvint  12740  wonN,  and  the 
Kncliah  al)out  10320.  Miitincr  calls  tho  tranalation  "pntachloden  wortllch" 
{AUrnal,  Spmfh}rrobrn,  li.  873  ;  hia  Introduction  and  notes  are  excpIUnt). 
Home  Idea  of  tta  pha^acter  may  be  fpilnod  by  examining  Znpitta'a  quotation! 
from  tliH  original  In  Koepiiel's  article  in  Hrrrlg'a  Airhiv,  l«x»l.  80-8. 
Chanppr'a  MS.  of  the  French  was  rather  diffprent  from  that  published  In 
the  M^yuififr,  and  better;  ae«  Affl  2177,  S18B,  S23fi-8,  2408-10,  2fi81-3 
{^Unngitr,  pp.  187,  188,  1P2,  20S,  212),  bnt  In  22S2-8  and  8616,  «.  g., 
Chaucei'i  reading*  are  leaa  goiVl.    The  French  rerelon,  on  the  other  hind, 
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of  two  Unea  or  more  in  the  French,  th«  omuuion  of  which  by 
Chaucer  ia  not  clearly  due  to  this  cauBo.  Two  of  these  (between 
2702  and  2703,  and  2776-7;  see  the  Mencu/ier,  pp.  218,  222)  are 
unimportant,  and  thero  is  no  visible  reason  for  their  omission,  But 
the  third  ia  in  quite  a  different  category ;  it  is  more  than  twice  as 
long  OS  any  other  omitted,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  for  sucli  a 
skipping  as  I  have  described,  and  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  its 
intentional  omission.  Prudence  is  instructing  her  helpless  husband 
as  to  what  sort  of  advisers  he  is  to  avoid,  and  ends  in  the  Kuglish 
thus :  "  Thou  shalt  also  eschewe  the  conseilling  of  yong  folk ;  for 
hir  conseil  is  nat  rype"  (2389).  But  the  French  text  continues: 
"  De  quoy  Salemon  dit :  doleuto  est  la  terre  qui  a  enfant  i\  seigneur ! 
Et  le  philosopho  dit  (luo  nous  n'eslisons  pas  les  jeunes  en  princes 
car  conimun»5nient  ils  n'ont  point  de  prudence  ;  ot  dit  encores 
Salemon :  dolente  est  la  terre  de  (juoy  le  prince  no  se  li^ve 
matin ! "  ^  The  meaning  of  this  omission  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Chaucer  was  thinking  of  Richard  II.,  ami  was  anxious  not  to 
annoy  him  and  his  family.  Melileus  must,  therefore,  have  been 
written  after  June  8,  1376,2  when  Edward  the  Black  P/ince  died, 
and  Hichard  became  heir-apparent.  More  definite  than  this  we 
cannot  be  with  equal  certainty,  except  that  in  the  later  nineties,  till 
the  very  end,  Richard  was  Uidtlier  so  young  nor  so  imprudent  that 
the  cap  would  have  fitted.  In  the  earlier  nineties  the  memory  of  past 
unpleasantness  would  still  bo  fntah.  Tlie  fit  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly exact,  of  course,  in  the  middle  eighties,  but  at  any  time 
from  1376  to  (say)  1395  a  tactful  and  courtierlike  person  would  not 

ileparts  widely  from  the  Ijitiu,  and  should  really  be  callid  ft  parai>hra80.  It 
is  much  shorter,  and  makoa  important  omissioi's,  some  additions,  odd  miatrana- 
lations,  aud  o'her  changes.  In  particular,  on  p.  202  (between  Mel.  2389  and 
2390)  it  omits  almost  two  pages  (Sundliy,  63-5) ;  and  on  p.  203  (between  Mel. 
2400  and  2401),  about  a  page  (Sundby,  57-8).  In  this  latter  passaj^e  is  tlie 
quotation  from  the  pscudo-Heneca  on  the  virtue  of  pi-udonee  montionc-d  in  my 
article  on  Chancer  and  Dante  in  MmL  J'hilol.  iii.,  p.  368  ;  therefore  tliia 
can  hardly  have  been  the  source  of  T.  C,  V.  746-9.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Chaucer  Society  published  the  ultimate  instead  of  the 
immediate  source  of  Mel.  ^Ve  may  hope  that  before  long  some  one  will  give 
us  a  ciitical  cditiou  of  the  French  version,  perhajis  in  iiarallel-columns  with 
Mel.,  at  any  rate  with  line  for  line  references ;  and  with  a  disous-sion  of  the 
character  of  the  MS.  which  Chaucer  used. 

'  Mihiayier,  i.  202,  aud  cf.  the  foot-note.  Apparently  one  MS.  substitutes 
for  everything  after  seiyneur  the  clause  :  "  et  de  laiiuelle  le  prince  se  desjusne 
matin."  This  and  the  end  of  the  alternative  reading  seem  to  be  due  to 
Albertano'a  "et  cujus  principes  mane  comeduut"  (Sundby,  i).  63). 

"  See  e.  g.  Armitage-Smith,  John  of  Ouunt,  p.  129  ;  Richard  was  bom 
January  6,  1307  (Hid,,  p.  44). 
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hnvn  hoflitntod  to  mnko  tlio  omisBion.^     Romowlioro  bptwcon  these 
dnton,  tlioroforo,  Mrlihrni^  prolmlily  falls;  cnrtninly  after  1376. 

Ono  ftrf^uinent  for  f\  Into  (Into  for  Mrlihntn  in  tho  fnct  that  none  of 
Chaucor'«  workfl  which  Bhow  itfl  influence  nvoxw  to  1)o  early,  ns  is 
flhown  by  T^r.  Kooppd'e^  article.  Of  tho  parallelfl  which  he  quotes 
bctwpon  tlH<  TrnihiA  and  AfrJiheiiA  I  phall  nponk  in  a  moment.  Tlio 
parallelfl  between  Mrlihnm  and  tlio  Wifo  nf  Batlin  Prohi/ur  (itaolf 
late)  wo  flhall  boo  ore  probably  of  no  confloquenco.  licsiden  thofle, 
tho  only  works  in  which  Knoppol  findfl  parallels  aro  Clmurn-'B 
Prnvcrhn  (of  unknown  date),  tho  Nun'^  Pricft't  Prohfjw  and  Talf, 
the  Afan  nf  Lnw'if  Tale,*  tho  Panlomr^  Tale  and  tho  Mnrhant't 
Talc.  Cotiflidering  tho  quotablo  character  of  tho  work,  and  Chaucer's 
fondness  for  pithy  "sentence,"  this  is  a  considorablo  argument. 

That  Mrlihnin  was  written  after  tho  Troilm  is  not  only  proved  by 
tho  date  1.37G,  or  Inter,  already  arrived  at,  but  is  of  course  strongly 
probable  a  priori;  for  ono  thing,  the  proverb-loving  Pnndarus* 
wouM  havo  boon  so  particularly  likely  to  show  tho  influenco  of  tho 
work  that  probably,  when  ho  wrote  tho  Troilnn,  Chancer  was  not 
even  familiar  with  tho  original."  But  there  is  strong  iwsitivo 
evidence  for  tho  prioritT  of  tho  Trail nn,  In  one  of  his  characteristic 
sententious  spoeches  (I.  950)  Pandarus  pays  : 

"  lie  hasloth  wcl  that  wysly  can  abyde." 
As  vSkeat  ami   Kocppcl   point  out,"  tho  same   words  occur  in 
Mdihrvj*,  2241 :  "Tho  provorbo  soith  ;  •  ho  hnsteth  wel  that  wysely 
con  nbydc';  nnd  in  wikked  hasto  is  no  profit."^     Chaucer  wont 

'  WnUiii^jlmm  frrqupntly  ronnnpnta  on  lliclmnr^  youth  timl  folly  ;  Boe, 
f.  fit.,  ii.  00,  70,  07,  11.3  (RoIIr  .Spiics).  lie  even  nuofnn  (nn<lor  (Uto  1383)  tho 
mnin  worl«  of  Holomon  whicli  Chancer  omit*  ;  ''  Vm  tcrrrr,  ciiju*  rex  nuer 
est"  (p.  P7).  Ono  of  tho  untliors  of  Pirra  Plo\cv\nn,  also,  who  wm  rcstrtlned 
by  nn  conrticr^hip,  nnotrn  tho  nixmn  nft««(\>jo  In  tho  H-text  in  1877  (Pro).  191 ; 
crt.  Bkrftt,  I.  Irt),  anil  it  romainn  in  the  Ctoxt,  about  1303. 

'  Arfhi\\  Ixxxvi.  30-9. 

'  I  havo  trjpd  already  to  dl^provo  tho  view  that  this  in  tn  early  work. 

•  It  should  lie  remarked  that  tho  uao  of  prorerht  ii  charticteriatio  of  the 
poem  in  Rpneral  rather  than  of  thli  particular  jierson  in  it ;  Troilui  and 
Diomed  MSP  thom  a«  well. 

•  Korppel  cites  two  parallel  passages  in  the  two  works  (Herrig'i  Arthiv, 
Ixxxvi.  30),  but  of  course  Iwlievrs  that  T.  C.  antedates  ^ffl.  (p.  82).  The  f\nit 
of  thom  is  BO  commonplaco  as  to  be  nugatory  (cf.  W.  Ilacckel,  Am  Sprieh- 
yroribtiChnwtr,  Erlangrn,  1800  ;  pp.  24-ft).  The  other,  quoted  above,  prove* 
Shi,  to  1.,.  the  later. 

•  Oj^ord  Chn^uxr,  v.  208  ;  HerrlB"*  ArrMv,  Ixxxvl.  80. 

^  With  the  last  rlau*e  cf.  Par*.  T.,  1003  i  Skeat,  Ilaeekel  and  Roeppel  alto 
refer  to  T.  C,  IV.  1667-8.     A  poem  containing  fimilar  aentimenta  Is  attributed 
to  Lydgate  by  RItaon  (Bibl.  Pott.,  p.  71;  and  ia  therefor«  probably  not  by 
him). 
DBT.  on.  0 
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out  of  hia  way  to  insert  thia  passage,  for  it  b  in  neither  the  Latin 
nor  the  French  original.*  Moreovor,  though  thoro  are  plenty  of 
parallels  for  the  sentiment  of  the  proverb,'  none  have  been  found 
for  the  form.  But  the  striking  thing  is  that  not  only  are  the 
words  in  Melibeus  identical  with  those  in  the  Troilus — they  form 
a  complete  metrical  line,  which  stands  out  as  conspicuously  from 
Chaucer's  amorphous  prose  as  a  flint  in  a  mass  of  clay.  Cun  any 
one  doubt  that  the  poem  which  contitins  the  proverb  preceded  the 
prose  work  $ 

That  Melibeus  followed  the  Kni(jltVs  Tale  there  is  similar  evi- 
dence. Not  only  is  there  not  the  least  suggestion  of  the  influence 
of  Melibeus  on  it,  but  of  this  poem,  t<^)0,  there  appears  to  bo  a  lino 
embedded  in  the  prose  work.  In  Arcite's  farewell  to  Emily,  he 
speaks  of  lying  in  the  grave, 

"  Allone,  with-outen  any  companye  "  (2779). 

In  her  discourse  on  poverty.  Prudence  says :  "  And  if  thy  fortune 
change  that  thou  wexe  povre,  fivrewel  frecndshipe  and  felaweshipe  ; 
for  thou  shalt  be  allone  with-outen  any  companye,*  but-if  it  bo  the 
companye  of  povre  folk  "  (2749-50).  This  would  put  Melibeus 
after  1384-G.4 

Though  I  do  not  wish  to  use  excessively  the  argument  from 
the  silence  of  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  I  must  point  out  that 
Melibeus,  had  it  been  written  thun,  would  have  been  a  much  more 
suitable  work  to  mention  in  the  first  version  of  the  Prologue  than 
Boethius,  the  Home  of  Fauie,  and  perhaps  some  others.  This 
would  date  it  after  1386.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  revised  Prologue,  if  it  was  destined  for 
inclusion  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  That  it  comes  from  their  period 
is  clear  from  this  date,  and  the  busy  fulness  of  the  next  year  or  two 
perhaps  justifies  us  in  putting  it  forward  to  1388  at  earliest. 

Next  may  be  noted  a  bit  of  evidence  that  Melibeus  was  written 
before  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Man  of  Lato's  proem  on  poverty  was  written  about  the  same 

*  See  Albortano  in  Thor  Suutlby'a  edition  (Chaucer  Society),  p.  12  ;  .ind 
Lc  Meimyier  cU  I'aris,  I.  192.  I  have  said  that  Cliauecr  vury  raiely  adds 
anytliing  of  importance. 

*  See  liaeckel,  Das  tSprichwort  bei  Chaucer,  \).  25. 

^  For  the  wliole  passage  from  fare iccl  to  folk  tlie  Freucli  has  only  "  lu 
demoureraa  tout  scul "  (Mdmgier,  I.  221 ;  or  Zupitza's  note  in  Koeppel's  article, 
Archiv,  Ixxxvi.  34).     The    Tcneide  has  nothing  corresponding. 

*  See  p.  82  above. 
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timo  M  tho  rost  of  tlio  poom.  Hoth  draw  li\rgoly  on  Pope 
Innoront's  Dn  Contcmptu  Afuixli,  find  I  Imvn  uliown  in  my 
ilisousaion  of  Iho  tnlo  tlmt  thn  Innocent  poABftgoB  within  it  cnnnot 
bo  (I  Ifttcr  dddition.'  BosidcB  tliifl,  the  Innocent  part  of  tho  proom 
grows  into  an  npostiopho  to  rich  niorchnntfl  (120-C),  which  lends 
skilfully  into  tho  nmin  niwrntivo ;  tho  proem  hnn  not  nil  tho  air  of 
having  hiM^n  added  when  tho  poem  was  amigiiod  to  tho  Man  qf 
Ldtr.  Now  a  part  of  tho  passage  in  tho  proem,  linos  99-121, 
which  is  (somowlmt  freely)  translated  from  Innocent's  Latin,' 
appears  also  in  McHf>rw,  2758-01,  attributed  to  Innocent  and 
Htill  moro  closely  translated  from  Iho  froo  French  version  of 
Alberlano'a  Latin,  which  qnotes  tho  pope  fairly  accurately.'  There 
is  not  tho  least  suggestion  of  mutual  influence  between  tho  two 
Chaucerian  passages.  If  tho  Man  of  Lnw'a  proem  had  preceded 
MrlUx'Uj^,  wo  should  expect  that,  in  writing  tho  latter,  Chaucor 
wordd  have  recalled  his  former  direct  and  natch  moro  oxtonsivo  uso 
of  Innocent,  and  that  at  least  a  phrase  or  two  of  his  neat  and 
harmonious  poetic  version  would  havo  stuck  in  his  memory,  so 
retentive  of  wonls,  and  come. forth  in  his  prose*  "Wo  havo  just 
seen  that  a  f(^w  lines  before  in  MrlihcuM  he  does  quote  tho  Knighf'i 
Talc  vnlxdifUf  and  elsewhere  tho  Tmilun,  departing  from  hio 
original  in  so  doing.''  On  tho  other  hand,  there  is  loss  probability 
that  a  prose  version  shotild  nITect  one  in  vei-se,  since  verso  requirfls 
more  manipulation  of  tho  material,  and  Chaucer's  proso  is  always 
loss  polished  than  his  verso.  Besides,  in  the  poem  he  is  translating 
from  Innocent  directly,  and  in  Mclibe\i»  only  from  a  small,  and  by 
no  means  literal,  oxcerj)t  in  Frenrh.  If  this  evidence  is  allowed 
Bomo  weight,  which  I  believe  it  deserves,  a  relatively  early  date 
is  suggested  for  Mdil>cw. 

Now   can  wo  form  any  plausible  conjecture  as  to  tho  original 

'  Cf.  pp.  181-.1  fthovo.  Profp^'^or  Lowes  Mcmi  hardly  to  recognlxo  the 
irRnmeniM  for  thl«  view  (P\M.  Mod.  lAing  A»»oc.,  xx.  796);   bo«  GbIow. 

*  For  wliirh  convcnirntly  «po  Skcnt,  III.  407. 

'  For  AlWrtAno's  lAtln  ioe  Sundhy'i  edition  (Ch.  Roc),  p.  100;  for  tho 
French  see  hf^nagier,  I.  221-2,  or  Znpitwi'i  noto  in  Kocppel'ii  ftrtiole.  Herrig'i 
Arthiv,  Ixxxvi.  83.  In  a  nolRhbonrina  paiwrtgo  there  is  a  noMible  Ter>4l 
retnlnlnconco  between  Chaucor'i  two  worki  \  cf.  Mtl.t  2749  and  M.  L.  P.,  118 
(not  In  either  originftl). 

*  K.  g.,  Mtl,  2761,  and  M.  L  />.,  114  i  "bot  it  !•  to  dye  than  for  to  hare 
«wich  porerte."  "  bet  Is  to  dyen  than  hare  indlR^nce." 

*  See  p.  i\3  for  t  pomible  Bimilar  caae  of  reminiecenoa  from  IPi^e  (ff  SaW$ 
Prol.  to  U«l.  nnd  then  to  ^ferch,  T. 
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purpofiu  of  Alelibetu  t  Lounsbury,^  I  believo,  first  suggested  that 
the  Man  of  Law's  Prologue,  96,  indicates  that  Chaucer  had  in- 
tended a  proao  tale  for  the  Man  of  Law.^  Skcat  makes  the  same 
suggestion,  though  without  conviction,  and  also  the  further  one 
that  this  tale  was  MeUhern,  Ho  then  proceeds  to  reject  both  ideas.* 
Dr.  Lowes*  takes  up  the  first  suggestion,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Man  of  Laio'e  Prologue,  especially  11.  46,  90-6,  seems  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  Chaucer  intended  for  the  Man  of  Law  not  his 
present  tale  but  something  in  prose,  of  a  pedestrian  character ;  I 
need  not  rehearse  his  arguments,  which  of  course  are  obvious 
enough. 

It  is  imposaible  to  regard  with  as  much  favour  his  very 
tentative  suggestion  that  what  Chaucer  meant  for  the  Man  of 
Law  was  his  prose  translation  of  Pope  Innocent's  De  Contemptn 
Mundi.  The  Man  of  Law  is  nowhere  represented  as  being  of  a 
"sombre"  turn  of  mind,  as  Lowes  seems  to  think.  And  could 
Chaucer  conceivably  have  ever  meant  to  have  such  a  thing  recited 
as.  a  talel  The  only  thing  which  oven  approaches  it  in  character 
is  the  Parson's  Tale,  which  is  suitable  to  the  teller,  and  for  the 
Insertion  of  which  he  fully  accounts  in  its  prologue.  Certainly 
the  Man  of  Law's  Prologue  does  not  prepare  us  for  any  such 
extraordinary  selection  as  Innocent's  work.  Moreover,  if  he 
wrote  Innocent  for  a  Canterhurij  Tale,  and  just  before  the  second 
Prologue  of  the  Legend,  as  Lowes  believes,^  how  came  he  to 
mention  it  in  that  poem  I  The  obvious  explanation  of  his  omitting 
to  mention  such  infinitely  more  appropriate  works  as  Physicians 
Tale,  Melibeus  and  perhaps  others,  is  that  he  was  holding  them  in 

»  studies  i)i  Chaucer  (N.  Y.,  1892),  Hi.  436. 

■•""  But  of  my  tale  how  slial  I  doon  this  day  t 
Mo  were  lootU  bo  lykiieJ,  doutolces, 
To  Muses  that  nieu  clepo  Pieridea — 
Mckimorphcacos  wot  wliat  1  mone  : — 
But  nathelees,  I  recchc  noglit  a  bene 
Though  1  come  after  him  with  hawe-bake  ; 
I  speke  in  prose,  and  lat  him  rymea  make.' 
And  with  that  word  he,  witli  a  sobre  chero, 
Bigan  his  tab;,  as  ye  ahal  after  here  "  (J/.  L.  P.,  00-8). 
'  Vol.  III..  406.     Ilia  idea  that  "  I  speke  in  prose"  refers  to  the  lawyer's 
pleading  in  the  courts  seems  to  mo  very  unlikely  ;  for  one  thing,  the  Man  of 
Law  has  been  just  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  tale  he  is  about  to  tell, 
contrasting  it  with   those   which   Chaucer  habitually  writes.     Mr.   A.  "NV. 
ToUard  (Primer,  123-4)  also  suggests  Mdibc%t,>i  for  the  Man  of  Law,  with 
more  conviction  than  Skeat. 

*  Publ.  Mod.  Lany.  Assoc.,  xx.  794-6.  *  Z.  c,  p.  793. 
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roflprvo  for  tlio  Cmitrrhiiri/  Talrg.  Finally,  Lowoh  points  out  that 
the  actual  j}fnu  of  Diw'h  Tah  begins  with  a  (piotntion  from 
Innncont,  and  Rugf^onts  tlmt  this  and  other  bitfl  of  InnocoTit  were 
(lorivi«il  from  his  own  version  and  worked  in  when  ho  waa  adaptinK 
the  Constance-story  to  thn  Man  of  I.nw.  l^ut  I  point  out  clsowhcro 
tlmt  the  evidence  is  clear  against  any  of  those  passages  having  bcon 
oddod  on  rovision.  Therefore,  from  tho  first,  Innocent  was  fpiotcd 
in  tho  present  Man  of  Laic's  Talc.  Therefore  tho  connection 
between  Innocent  and  the  Man  of  Laic's  Prologue  is  rm  tho 
present  Man  of  Laws  Tale  and  not  the  earlier.  Therefore  all  tho 
evidence  an<l  an  enormous  weight  of  probability  is  against  tho 
opinion  that  Chaucor  meant  Innocent  for  the  Man  of  Low. 

Wo  have  seen,  then,  that  at  one  time  Chaucor  probably  meant 
a  proso  tale  for  tho  Man  of  Law,  but  that  it  was  not  his  version  of 
Innocent.  If  tho  tale  was  ever  written,  and  has  not  disappeared 
without  leaving  tho  slightest  trace,  we  must  return  to  Skoat's 
suggestion  and  concludo  that  Chaucer  originally  meant  Melihous 
for  tho  Man  of  Law.*  In  this  view  I  think  there  is  great 
probability.  From  beginning  to  end  McHbciis  is  one  series  of 
arguments,  and  formal  ones  at  that,  with  constant  appeal  to 
precedent  and  a\ithority.  There  is  not  a  singlo  other  pilgrim  to 
whom  it  would  havo  boon  half  so  appropriate  as  to  him  of  whom 
it  is  said  : 

'*  Discreet  ho  was,  and  of  greet  reverence  : 
Ho  scmed  swich,  his  \vordc8  weren  so  wyso. 


In  tormes  haddo  ho  caas  and  domes  alio, 

Tlmt  from  the  tyme  of  king  William  wore  falle." 

It  is  perfectly  prepared  for  by  tho  talk  of  the  Man  of  Law  in  his 
prologue,  whore,  after  answering  tho  Host  in  legal  phraseology, 
ho  deprecates  comparison  with  Chaucer's  mythological  and  poetic 
tales.  It  sooras  to  mo  that  thoroforo  "wo  have  excellent  reason 
to  boliovo  that  Mrlihcus  was  at  one  time  intended  for  the  Man  of 
Law,  and  was  perhaps  written  for  hira. 

'  It  doea  not  necewarlly  follow,  of  conrte,  though  it  U  rery  likely,  that 
he  composed  it  for  him,  nor  ii  ther«  the  ilighteat  ifgn  that  b«  compoMa  It  to 
recite  himself. 
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S  8,  The  Wife  n/  BaOi'a  Prologue  and  Tale,  the  Shipman'a 
Tale,  the  Merchant's  Tale. 

Ou  the  dates  of  the  pooma  to  be  xiiscuBsed  in  this  section,  the 
Wife  of  Bath't  Prolo(jue  and  Tale,  the  Shipinan'i  Tale,  and  the 
Merchant's  Tale,  hardly  anything  has  been  written.  Ten  Brink  ^ 
dates  tiie  first  and  the  last,  whose  general  resemblance  he 
recognizes,  about  1390,  earlier,  however,  than  the  conception  of  the 
Canter  liury  Tales.  The  name  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  he  thinks, "  had 
probably  been  a  sort  of  proverb  before  the  poet  undertook  to  make 
it  immortal "  (p.  126).  For  these  strange  and  unpamlleled  views 
he  gives  no  reasons  which  need  bo  discussed  here.*  We  have 
therefore  a  clear  field  before  us,  for  research  and  for  conjecture. 

There  is  something  about  the  Merchant's  Tale  which  niore  than 
calls  for  comment,  which  demands  explanation.  Every  one  knows 
that  Chaucer  was  no  cynic.  We  can  throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul 
into  accord  with  his  moods  of  mockery  and  his  flings  of  derision, 
as  we  cannot  with  those  of  such  a  man  as  Swift  or  Byron,  uecause 
we  can  see  that  under  his  severity  and  contempt  are  inexhaustible 
stores  of  good-humour  and  tolerance  and  charity.  But  with  the 
Merchant's  Tale,  if  we  read  it  with  undorstauding,  we  cannot  do  so. 
Its  spirit  is  anything  but  agreeable.  Its  satire  on  woman  and  on 
marriage  is  the  bitterest  that  Chaucer  has  anywhere  permitted 
himself,  on  this  or  any  subject.  The  fact  that  it  is  somewhat 
covered^  only  makes  it  the  bitterer.  The  poem  certainly  does  not 
strike  one  as  an  overflowing  of  jollity,  or  as  a  tour  de  force.  The 
satire  has  a  serious  air,    the  emphasis  is  not  at  all  on  the  brutal 


»  History  of  English  Literature  (Engl,  tr.,  London,  1893),  ii.  126-32. 

^  See  Hist.  E.  L.,  iii.  267,  and  Chauccra  Syrache,  §  31,  but  cf.  p.  169  above. 
His  only  important  points  I  treat  later. 

*  One  or  two  writers  on  Chaucer  hav«  actually  been  mialed  into  thinking 
tlie  first  part  of  the  poom  (1246-1392)  sincere  praise  of  woman  and  marriage. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  caustic  lines  which  are  interspersed,  it  is  astonishing 
that  any  one  should  imagine  ho  finds  sincere  domestic  sentiments  in  the 
preface  to  such  a  story.  We  must  choose  between  bitter  intentional  sarcasm, 
or  still  bitterer  and  very  stupid  unintentional  sarcasm.  The  ironical  con- 
cessions which  Chaucer  niukcs  in  this  passage,  and  which  depend  for  their 
antidote  oa  the  tacit  criticism  supplied  by  the  tule  which  follows,  are  wholly 
paralleled  by  the  pillorying  of  men,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  female 
sex,  in  Mane.  T.,  187-95.  Merch.  T.  is,  however,  well  olfset  by  some 
beautiful  passages  at  the  beginning  of  Frankl.  T.  ;  note  that  M.  T.,  1260  — 
/'.  T.,  8UD,  verbatim,  and  with  M.  T.,  1379  cf.  F.  T.,  751-2. 
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humour  of  tho  eitufttionH ;  tho  toller  even  apologircB*  for  his 
indelicate  speech  : 

"  Ladies,  1  proy  yow  that  ye  bo  nftt  wrootli  ; 
I  cfin  nat  Klt'so*  I  fti"  ft  rude  man  "  (2350-1); ' 

"  it  may  nat  ben  oxprcBsod, 
Hut  if  I  wolde  spoke  uncurteiply  "  (2362-3). 

Not  only  is  the  conrsenoss  loss  light-hearted  and  naturalistic  than 
in  tho  Miller'n,  Rccvc'n  and  Humrwr'A  Tnlcji,  and  tho  cynicism 
inherent  in  tho  story  heightened  in  overy  way ;'  there  is  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  onmostncsfl  and  almost  pathos,  and  the  danger- 
ousnoss  of  woman  and  tho  folly  of  marriage,  especially  when  the 
husband  is  old,  aro  dwelt  on  at  extraordinary  length  and  with  a 
notable  air  of  fooling.*  The  openly  satirical  flings  are  peculiarly 
frequent  and  koon ;  the  following  passages  may  be  especially 
noted  : 

"  '  Wedlnk  is  so  csy  and  so  clenc, 
That  in  this  world  it  is  a  paradys.' 
ThijH  soydo  this  oldn  knight,  tliat  was  so  wys  "  (1264-6) ; 

"  A  wyf  wol  lasfo,  and  in  thyn  hous  onduro, 
Wcl  longer  than  thoo  list,  paravcnturo  "  (1317-8); 

"Thoy  boon  so  knit,  thor  may  noon  harm  bitydo, 
And  namely  ujvon  tho  wyvos  sydo"  (1391-2); 

"  'And  olios  god  forbndo,  but  ho  sonto 
A  wcddod  man  him  graco  to  repcnte 
Wol  of  to  rathor  than  a  scnglo  nmn,"   (lGCr)-7) ; 

'•Whan  tcndro  youtho  hath  wedded  stouping  ago, 
Thor  is  swich  mirtho  that  it  may  nat  be  writen  ; 
Aspayoth  it  your-solf,  than  may  ye  witen 
If  that  I  lyo  or  noon  in  this  matcro  "  (1738-41)." 

'  Tlip  only  otlier  npology  In  a  cosnw  story  is  in  ^fane.  T.,  205-11.  Cf.  alio, 
of  course,  riitvuccr'n  own  npolopty  in  Prol.,  726-42  ;  and  M//.  Prol.,  3167-flfl, 
siul  Rtn'c'i  Vrol,  .3917. 

«  or  rniiMn  tlif  IftHt  plifftsn  must  not  bo  taken  too  MriouMv.  The  Impreca- 
tion on  "  the  curded  monk  dan  ConMAntyn"  (1810)  la  another  auggestlon  of 
tlip  rofincnicnt  and  BprinuHneM  of  tho  toiler. 

"  Cf.  eippciftUy  1967-79,  where  tho  narrator  loaves  Go<l  to  decide  why  May 
fell  so  eixmly  ;  1987-94,  where  ho  affecta  to  praL-io  her  for  her  "  franchyse  "  and 
aoft-hoartwlnoM  j  218B-218,  where  In  one  breath  ihe  deolarci  with  teara  her 
honour  and  flilelity,  and  coufjha  to  Damlan. 

*  Cf.  oupccially  1283-71,  1634-G6,  and  the  aiwechea  of  Jnatlnua  and  Pluto. 

»  Hero  and  eluewhere  one  is  almost  Inclined  to  feel  that  Chaucer  wu  writing 
somehow  from  hia  own  experience.  If  not,  the  Intenalty  of  MtTch,  f.  U  a 
little  hard  to  account  for,  eren  with  my  explanation,  to  M  mentioned  Utar. 
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Even  Chaucer'a  own  "  favourite   line"  ^  appears  in  a  connection 
which  turns  its  milk  of  human  kindness  sour :  it  is  when  May  has 
resolved  to  grant  her  love  to  Damiun  that  the  narrator  comments  : 
"  Lo,  pitee  rennoth  sone  in  gentil  horto"  (198G). 

It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  when  the  poem  is  barely  begun  the 
narrator  makes  a  long  and  quite  independent  discourse,  uniJarallelod 
elsewhere  in  the  Canterbury  Talet^^-  126  linos  of  veiled  and  grave 
irony.  And  as  to  the  gist  and  upshot  of  the  story,  January's 
expectations  and  their  outcome  are  a  perfect  commentary  on  the 
words  of  the  Epistola  Vaierii:  "Amice,  nulla  est  Lucretia,  nulla 
Penelope,  nulla  Sabina;  omnes  time."  'ilio  anti-feminine  quality 
of  the  tule  is  the  more  striking  because  the  character  of  the  "  oldo 
dotard  holour  "  January  (as  the  Parson  v.-ould  call  him)  has  been 
such  that  we  cannot  but  regard  his  cuckoldry  as  poetic  justice ;  • 
the  emphasis  with  which  Chaucer  reads  the  story  contradicts  its 
natural  emphasis. 

Now  how  is  all  this  to  bo  explained  %  An  amount  of  it  greatly 
less  in  quantity  and  intensity  might  bo  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
ventional misogyny  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  passing  allusion  to 
Chaucer's  own  experience  or  observation,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
following  story,  or  as  mere  wanton  luunour.  But  the  discourse  at 
the  beginning  and  the  tone  all  through  suggest,  it  seema  to  me,  if 
they  do  not  imply,  a  definite  purpose.  Wo  should  not  like  to 
believe  that  it  is  to  set  forth  Chaucer's  own  convictions,'*  and  wo 
cannot  if  we  read  the  first  part  of  the  FrattUvi's  Tale.  Nothing 
remains  except  that  the  tone  of  the  Merchant's  Tale  is  a  dramatic 
device.  Yet  in  the  description  of  the  Merchant  in  the  General 
Prologue  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  account  for  it.  Nor  should  we 
seek  an  explanation  in  the  Merchant'^  Prolu<jue  or  EjHlogue.  The 
latter  was   certainly  written   after   its  tale,  and   the  former,  like 

The  poem  comes  to  strike  oue  aa  cccupyisg  somewhat  the  same  puzzling  and 
graceless  position  in  Chaucer's  works  as  the  Troilus  and  Crensida  does  in 
Shakspcre  8,  though  of  course  tho  explanation  must  be  quite  dilTerent. 

*  It  occurs  four  or  five  times  in  Chaucer's  poetry  ;  see  Skt-at,  V.  383. 

*  The  only  abstract  digressions  elsewhere  ore  of  about  a  fourth  the  length  ; 
see  Phys.  T.,  67-104,  and  Frankl.  T.,  761-86. 

*  No  doubt  because  Chaucer  wished  to  keep  the  story  well  within  the  limits 
of  comedy. 

*  In  one  of  Chaucer's  poems  ho  does  set  forth,  with  every  appearance  of 
seriousness,  an  unfavouraole  view  of  wedlock — Leiivuy  a  L'ukton ;  it  refers  to 

ir.  B.  P.,  and  is  full  of  parallels  to  its  phraseology,  but  it  is  utterly  unliko 

JJfTCh,   T, 
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almoRt  qU  llio  prologues,  most  likely  wns.  With  its  improlmble 
oxnggorntion,  its  account  of  liis  wife's  "  passing  cnjoltco"  after  only 
two  months  of  mnrriago,  it  has  every  appearanco  of  having  been 
written  to  account  for  the  extravagant  animosity  of  the  tnlo  which 
follows.  So  wo  are  slill  loft  with  an  inviting  field  for  conjecture 
to  run  riot  in. 

Wo  may  get  some  light  on  tho  suhjoct  if  wo  obsorvo  the  amiia- 
tions  of  the  Merchant's  Talc  Tho  parallel  passages  in  it  and  the 
Wi/e  of  Bafh't  Prolofjue  aro  numerous  and  important ;  especially 
is  tho  procopt  of  tho  former  constantly  supportcil  (or  refuted)  by 
tho  Wife's  example  in  tho  latter  : 


'  For  dlie  wol  claymo  half  p<irt  »1  hlr 
lyf"  {M.  T.,  l.JOO;  rf.  1348). 


'•.  .  .  Slio  tlmt  wdlteth  tiy 
Aftor  thy  griod,  muI  hf\th  don  many  s 
dny"'  (1303-4  ;  cf.  1270). 


8ho  spjth  not  ones  "  tiny"  whan  ho 
aoith  "ye"  (134B). 

RufTro  tliy  wyves  tongo,  as  Caton  bit : 
Slie   RhnI   comande,  and   thon  ahalt 
guffron  it  (1377-8). 


For  sondry  soolci  makon  sotil  clcrkes; 
Wommftn  of  minyo  acoloa  half  a  clerk 
In  (1427-8). 


Rut  tol  mo  this,  why  hydoBtow,  with 

sorwp, 
Tho  koycfl  of  thy  chp«t«  awoy  fro  mt  I 
It  is  my  good  ns  wd  aa  thyn,  pardee 

(;r.  n.  7'.,308-io), 

They  hnd  me  yeren  hlr  gold  and  hlr 

trcRoor ; 
Mo  nrdod  nftt  dolcngor  dlUgonce 
To    winno  hlr  love,   or  doon    hem 

revcrpnco  (204-6  ;  cf.  197,  626). 

For  hy  my  tronthc,   I   qultte  hem 

word  for  won! 

(422  ;  cf.  425  and  379-02). 
Sufrrpth   alwoy,   sin   yo  so  wel   can 

prorhP  (437). 
.  .  .  Rith  a  man  In  more  renonahle 
Tlmn  wommftii  In,  yo  mi>«to  boen  nuf- 

frablo  (441-2  ;  c(.  434). 
Dirorso  ncolcs  makcn  iiarfit  clorkcs, 
Divors     prnktik,    in    many    aondry 

workon, 
Makoth  the  workman  parflt  ncklrly. 
Of  fy  vo  hnnbondps  Hcolpring  am  I 

(betwppn  44  and  46).' 


'  Tho  first  two  paiqajjpq  in  Mrrch  T.  are  from  Thoophraatna. 

'  Thp-'P  llnpn,  with  two  moro,  aro  to  bo  found  In  only  a  fow  MSS.;  benldfi 
tho  thrro  mrntlonpd  by  Skpat,  thpy  are  In  MH.'=<.  Trin.  Coll.  3.16,  Ilo\'al  17  D, 
Chrint  Ch.,  New  Coll.  and  Arch.  .''pld.  They  arc  in  no  other  MS.  in  any 
public  library  in  England  or  Parin  (lutt  I  have  not  examlnpd  MS.  Sion).  No  one 
can  doubt  thpirgenul.iPnPM.  biitTyrwhltt  and  Bkoat  regard  them  aa  roject«iI  on 
revision.  The  fact  that  thpy  rcnomblo  tlio  linea  In  }fereA,  T.  aoemi  to  bo  no 
rpaaon  whatever  for  tlila  opinion  ;  Chaucer  la  particularly  unlikely  to  have 
rojprtpd  the  more  for  tho  less  elaborate  version.  The  connection  between  the 
Including  lines,  44-B,  Is  so  perfect  that  we  may  well  believe  the  extra  lines  to 
have  l>cpn  Inserted  later,  and  their  presence  In  some  of  the  MSS.  to  be  dns  to 
contamination  wUli  a  separate  copy  of  fK.  B.  P.  There  It  other  evidence  that 
It  circulated,  somewhat,  apart  from  tho  rest  of  the  U.  T.  Tbew  Unet  should 
certainly,  I  think,  be  restored  to  the  text. 
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Butiir^.  by  yonr  leve,  that  am  uat  I     Aud  lordingea,  by  your  leve,  that  am 
(UMy  nati  (112). 

But  I  wot  beat  wher  wringeth  me  my     Whan  that  his  thoo  ful  bitterly  him 
bho  {libi)»  wrong  (492). 

Paraunter  she  may  be  your  purga-      By  god,  in  erthe  I  was  his  pitrgatorie, 
torie  1  (1670;  cf.  1647).  For  which  I  hopehissoule  beiuglorie 

(489-90). 

Ho  was  al  coltish,  ful  of  racerye.  And  I  was  vong  and  ful  of  ragorye, 

And  ful  of  largon  as  a  Hekked  pyo  Stiborn  and  strong,  and  loly  as  a  pye 

(1847-8).  (455-G). 

And  whan  he  wolde  paye  his  wyf  hir   '  That  man  shal  ycldo  to  his  wyf  hir 
dette  (2048*;  cf.  1452).  detto  (130). 

Though  such  roniiniscencea  are  frequent  in  Chaucer,  wo  have 
found  some  significance  in  such  numerous  parallels  as  connect  the 
Troilus,  the  Knujht'n  Tale,  and  the  Legend,  and  are  justified  in  find- 
ing it  here. 

Another  link  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  which  ure  quoted  in 
the  two  poems.  The  Parson's  Tale  is  quoted  in  the  Merchanf$ 
more  frequently  than  in  any  otlicr  of  Chaucer's  works  except  the 
Pardoner's  Prologue  and  I'ale,  and  next  most  frequently  in  the 
Wi/e'8  Prologue.*  Ho  uses  St.  Jerome's  work  against  Joviniun, 
and  the  extract  from  Theophrastus  which  it  contains,  more  ex- 
tensively in  tho  Wife's  Prologue  than  anywhere  else;*^  next  to  this 
and  the  Fran/din's  and  Sumner's  Tales  ho  uses  them  oftenest  in  tho 
Merchant's  Tale,  where  he  also  refers  explicitly  to  Theophrastus 
(1294-5,  1310).«  Walter  Map's  Ejnstola  Valerii  ad  Rufnnim  he 
mentions  and  quotes  in  the  Wife's  Prologue  ;  elsewliero  ho  quotes 
it  only  in  the  Merchant's  Tale.'' 

Certain  other  points  of  contact  between   the  Wife  of  Bath's 

*  Cf.  Melihcus,  2278.  See  p.  213  below.  The  order  of  composition  is 
perhaps  W.  B.  P.,  Mel.,  Merck.  T. 

'^  From  Jerome  against  Jomiiaa. 
s  Cf.  Para.  T.,  940. 

*  See  Koeppel  in  Henig's  Archiv,  Ixxxvii.  39-46.  Sonio  of  the  passages  are 
biblical,  but  tho  more  one  investigates. Chaucer's  reading,  tiio  nioru  convinced 
one  becomes  that  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible  (and  other  rjuotiible  liteiuture, 
like  Cato  aud  Seneca)  was  largely  at  socond-hand. 

'  See  Koeiipul  in  Henig's  Archiv,  Ixxxiv,  414-16  ;  and  in  Angliu,  xiii, 
176-6  ;  W.  W.  WooUcombe  in  Chaucer  Society  Ensayt,  297-304.  The  use  of 
Theophrastus  is  the  reason  for  the  resuniulauce  between  some  of  tlio  remarks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mcrcn.  T.  and  those  quoted  by  the  AVife  from  her  old 
husband,  as  is  noted  above  ;  cf.  1294-310  with  248-378. 

*  Anylia,  xiii.  178-80. 

'  The  "  Valerie"  referred  to  in  L.  0.  IV,,  G-prol.  280,  is  doubtless  Valeriua 
Maximus,  See  Anylia,  xiii,  181-3  ;  and  also,  on  all  this,  Skeat'a  index  and 
notes. 
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Proloi/nc  Mv\  tho  Mcrchnnf'i*  Tulc  mnko  it  (lilUcult  or  impogfiblo  to 
dovibt  not  only  tlmt  tho  two  woro  written  noar  together,  but  alao 
tlmt  tho  Ifttlcr  wm  written  nftor  the  former ;  further,  not  only  that 
Chaucor  had  tho  Wife  of  Pnth  and  her  prologue  in  mind  when  ho 
wrote  tho  Mnrhnnfii  Talc,  but  alflo  thnt  ho  monnt  liin  rendom 
to  have  thorn  in  mind.  Jiinuary  is  remarkably  like  the  Wife 
of  IJath's  old  husband.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  dozen  or  so 
of  analogues  to  tho  story'  none  soom  to  liavo  anything  about 
difforcnco  of  n^'o  between  the  huRband  and  wifo  excopt  Boccaccio's, 
which  barely  mcntionfl  it  {Dcrmnrrov,  YIJ.  9);  it  is  natural  that 
tho  only  two  great  modirrval  writers  who  treated  tho  story  should 
develop  this  dramatic  contrast,  but  Chaucer  lays  much  stress  on 
it  May  ha"?  striking  points  of  similarity  to  the  Wifo  of  Bath 
(with  3/.  T.,  2187-20G,  23G8-415,  cf.  W.  B.  P.,  443-50,  226-34); 
she  certaiidy  follows  tho  Wife's  principles,  and  docs  rather  more 
than  bear  her  husband  "  on  bond  tho  cow  is  wood."'  Again,  just 
as  Pluto's  talk  is  supgeslivo  of  Jankin's,*  Proserpina's  is  a  curious 
reminiscence  of  tho  Wifo  of  Bath's ;  women,  she  says,  shall  never 
lack  tho  power  of  facing  out  their  ofTenceB,^  and  she  flouta  the 
authority  of  Solomon."  Another  suggestion  of  tho  Wife'e  ProJmj^tf 
ii  that  January  will  have  none  of  an  elderly  wifo  : 

'•  And  eek  thiso  oldo  widwos,  god  it  woot. 
They  conno  so  muchel  craft  on  Wades  boot, 
So  muchel  broken  harm,  whan  that  hem  leste, 
That  with  hem  sholdo  I  never  livo  in  rcsto. 
For  flondry  scoles  makon  sotil  clerkis  ; 
Womman  of  manyo  scolos  half  a  clerk  is"  ^(1423-8). 

'  Cf.  one  oxternnl  touch  : 

"  The  ilftkke  «kin  alioute  lii«  nckko  «h(iketh  "  (1849) ; 

"  Moto  thy  wplkcd  nrkkc  be  tobroko  I "  (  W.  B.  I\,  277). 

•  Spo  Originals  and  An/tloffiirx  {CU.  Soc),  pp.  177  IT.,  341  (T.  ;  nnd  Vnrnhngcn 
In  Anglin  vil.,  An^iriRpr,  p.  163. 

'  UnlcM  tliin  WM  »  l>y-word,  it  shows  that  Cliftucpr  know  the  rerelon  of  tlie 
Toll-tftlo  Hinl  story  which  ornuM  in  tlio  romnnro  of  the  Scvfn  Snort ;  cf,  p»r- 
ticiilirly  /r.  Ii.  /'.,  233-4.  If  he  .lid,  it  is  odd  thnt  he  nsed  for  the  Afnnnplr-i 
Tale  tho  TMtly  inferior  and  1pm  Clianccrian  version  found  In  Orid.  Sre 
SVpat'i  notn,  and  Aai'l'mu,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  2.39. 

•  With  hferch.  T.,  2237-63,  cf.   /♦'.  11.  P.,  041-785. 

•  It  Is  true,  of  courif,  that  the  way  In  which  May  alUyt  her  hnjib«nd'« 
Indi^n'^tion  is  one  of  thn  traditional  eloment*  in  the  itory. 

•  With  Merck.  T.,  2284-2310,  cf.  JV.  B.  P.,  229-234,86-48,  »nd  the  whole 
early  part.  It  is  •triking  that  whenever  Cliauoer  portrayt  a  aceptio,  it  It  u  a 
woman.  Hit  four  loeptlca  are  the  Wife  of  Bath,  Proterplna,  Partlet,  and 
Crispyde. 

T  Cfr.  ;K.  B.  p.,  AOI-O,  44o-44f,  and  pauim. 
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It  is  true  that  Chaucor  along  here  is  using  Albertano's  Liber  Je 
Anwre,  but  all  that  the  latter  says  is :  "  £t  uxorem  accipias  potius 
.  .  .  puellam  quara  viduam ;  dixit  enim  quidum  philosophua : 
*  Acoipe  puoUam  in  uxorom,  quamvis  sit  vetula.' "  *  January's 
remarks  sound  very  much  like  a  deliberate  dig  nt  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
and  certainly  reflect  her  language.  Clearly,  then,  the  Merchant's 
Tale  was  written  with  one  eye  on  the  Wife  of  liatli'H  Prulmjue, 
and  Chaucer  must  have  known  that  his  readers  would  bo  aware 
of  the  fact. 

But  finally  the  allusions  to  the  Wife  of  Bath  became  explicit. 
JustinuB,  at  the  end  of  his  temperate  and  comparatively  optimistic 
advice,  some  of  which  contains  reminiscences  of  her  prologue, 
openly  appeals  to  her.  Skeat  tries  to  make  the  lines  an  interpola- 
tion of  the  narrator's,  and  prints  the  passage  thus  : 

*' '  My  tale  is  doon  : — for  my  wit  is  thinno. 
Both  nat  agast  her-of,  my  brother  dore.' — 
(But  lat  us  waden  out  of  this  matere. 
The  Wyf  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  understondo. 
Of  mariage,  which  we  have  on  hondo, 
Declared  hatli  ful  wel  in  litel  space). — 
•  Fareth  now  wel, god  have  yow  in  his  grace '"  (1682-8). 

In  this  endeavour  to  save  Chaucer  from  himself  I  think  the  editor 
makes  two  mistakes.  For  ive  (1686)  all  the  eight  published  MSS. 
except  the  Camb.  Dd  and  the  Hengwrt  read  i/e ;  ^  and,  therefore, 
though  Dr.  Skeat  would  doubtless  explain  it  as  caught  by  a  scribe 
from  the  line  above,  I  think  we  should  accept  it.  Secondly,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  such  paraphernalia  of  dashe  j,  parentheses 
and  quotation-marks  as  Dr.  Skeat  needs  to  bolster  up  his  inter- 
pretation, it  is  certain  that  any  reader  would  have  understood  these 
lines  to  be  a  part  of  Justinus'  speech,  as  any  one  will  bo  convinced 
who  will  glance  at  the  passage  in  the  Six-Text ;  what  the  reader 
would  have  understood  wo  may  be  sure  Chaucer  meant,  even  if  ho 
had  been  capable  otherwise  of  such  a  piece  of  monstrously  and 
gratuitously  bad  style  as  the  editor  attributes  to  him.  Chaucer 
therefore  deliberately  perpetrates  bO  gross  a  dramatic  impropriety  as 

*  Kooppel,  in  Archiv,  Ixxzvi.  42. 

"  Ye  13  the  reading  of  eight  others,  in  Lomlon  and  Oxford  (Laud  COO  and 
739,  Harl.  1768  and  7333,  Royal  17D  ajid  18C,  and  81oane  1685  and  1680)  ; 
we,  of  six  others  (Bodley  086,  Arcli.  Seld.,  Karlow  20,  Kuwl.  149,  Egerton, 
Addit.  6140;  passage  imperfect  in  Harl.  7335).  Mr.  George  Stevenson  has 
kindly  given  nie  this  information. 
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to  mftko  ft  clmrftctcr  in  ono  of  tho  tiiloB  rolor  to  ono  of  the  pooplo  on 
tho  i)ilgrimngo ;  why,  unless  sho  hnd  hoon  in  his  mind  all  along, 
nncl  ho  wished  to  nmko  tho  connection  explicit  1* 

Tho  Shipnmn'n  TnJc  must  now  bo  brought  into  tho  diicuBflion. 
To  begin  with,  two  verbal  panillols  niny  bo  noted  between  it  and  tho 
Mrrchnnt'n  7'nln  (1199  and  1315,  iippiirontly  inkcn  from  Parmm^H 
Talc,  10G8  ;  and  1559  and  23'J2,  apparently  from  Lc  Roman  tie 
In  Rofic)}  Tho  two  plots  in  outline  nro  also  more  nliko  than  either 
is  to  any  other  except  tho  Miller  i^  Talc,^  They  stand  together  and 
qnito  apart  from  any  other  of  tho  coarso  tales*  in  thoir  higher  literary 
and  (if  I  may  so  put  it)  social  tono.  They  aro  moro  refined,  and 
more  cynical.  Ectwecn  the  Shijwinn'n  Talc,  and  tho  Wi/e  of  Bath's 
rrolo'jun  thoro  aro  ono  or  two  rather  striking  parallel  passages ; 
compare  Sh.  T.,  1194-209  with  W.  B.  /'.,  337-56  (on  the  extrava- 
gance of  wive.'i  in  drcHsing,  and  its  perils),  ond  1303-7  with  257-62 
(on  the* six  good  jvjints  of  a  husband  ond  those  of  a  wife).*  Iksidca 
these  there  is  tho  general  congeniality  between  the  woman  in  tho 
tale  and  the  Wife  of  l^ith  in  her  prologue. 

If  those  points  of  contact  between  tho  Shipiimn'n  Talc  and  tho 
other  two  poems  do  not  seem  very  significant,  there  is  onothcr 
which  is  qviilo  conclusive.  Tho  Shipwan^  Talc  was  certainly 
written  not  for  the  Shipman  but  for  a  woman  ;  six  times  the  speaker 
classes  himself  among  wives  (1202-9,  1364)."     The  Shipman  no 

'  Anotlirr  rofcrrpico  to  tlio  Wife  of  lUlli,  wliidi  is  almont  an  iilnin,  nnd 
wliiih  in  a  manner  mrxkcs  amnnrction  l)ctwcrn  Merrh,  T.  and  /T.  ji,  J'.,  is  in 
.^fnch.  h'pil.,  24;i.'J-40.  Tim  Host  rcf^rrts  tlmt  ho  is  l>nnnd  to  a  shrewish  wifi-, 
hut  will  sny  no  moro  of  her,  for  fear  his  words  should  ho  r(|>orl»'d  to  her  by 
Kome  woman  in  tho  company.  It  is  as  plain  as  possihlo  that  2437-8  mean  tho 
Wife  of  Hath. 

•J  Cf.  Kocpi)nl  In  yf»7/iV»,  x\v.  2^7. 

'  As  InnR  aji^o  as  1877  Mr.  Kloay  noted  thoir  rosemblanco  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  tl'ifc  of  Hnth's  Tnlc  (apjiarcntly),  and  pURgest^^d  that  they  were  written 
in  the  order,  W.  D.  T.,  Mnrh.  7'.,  .STi.  T.  (Gutde  to  Chnvrrr  and  S}Knser, 
p|i.  fiB,  62).     ?n  f^cneral,  however,  Fleay'a  little  book  is  a  blind  Ruidc. 

*  Unless  norhaps  tho  rather  slij^ht  Mnnciple'i  Tale. 

'  Korsinillar  or  complementary  passnj^es,  seo  JK.  /?.  T.,  02.1-^0  ;  K.  P.  T,, 
4102-7.  With  Sh.  T.,  1417,  aUo  compare  IK.  /?.  P.  812  (alio  /fc/re'i  T., 
4264,  and  Sumn.  T.,  104.1). 

«  First  pointed  out  by  Tyrwhitt  (Undon,  1830  ;  Iv.  280)  i  "  Which  would 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  this  Talo  was  originalljr  intended  for  a  female 
character."  Tho  matter  was  noted  also  by  A.  .1.  Mlis  {Karly  Kn^li^h  Pro- 
Hunriation,  \.  244),  llertrherR  (Oerman  translation  of  the  U.  T.,  p.  644), 
Furnivall  (Tnnp.  Prr/.,y.  10),  Fleay  (duifif  tn  Chnucfr  and  SjtniMer,  64), 
Ivounshury  (StntiifJi,  ill.  48ri),  nnd  Hkoat.  Rkeat  soems  to  be  referrinjj  to  thli 
confusion  of  s««xcs  in  ."vA,  T.,  but  In  a  manner  still  moro  confused,  when  he 
mentions  the  li^ife  of  Bnth'i  Tnie  In  TK«  Chaxufr  Canon,  p.  110.  Famlvall 
and  8keat  snegcst  that  Sh.  T.  may  have  been  meant  for  the  Wife  of  Uath'i 
Mcond  tale  {Ttmp.  Pr^,,  10,  note ;  t.  108). 
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doubt  had  his  faults,  but  muliebrity  was  not  oue  of  thorn.  Nor  is 
the  subject,  drawn  from  trivial  social  life,  appropriate  to  him. 
And  tliere  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  woman  is  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  since  the  only  other  women  in  the  party  are  nuns. 
Two  or  three  passages  in  the  talo,  already  mentioned,  are  especially 
appropriate  to  her — those  on  dress  and  "  society,"  and  on  the  six 
good  points  of  a  husband.  Considering  the  way  in  which  the 
Canterbury  Tales  grew,  it  seems  to  mo  much  less  likely  to  have 
been  meant  for  her  second,  than  to  have  been  displaced  from  the 
position  of  her  tii-st  tale. 

But  to  recapitulate.  We  have  seen  that  the  Shipnian's  Tale  was 
certainly  written  for  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Wo  have  found  many 
points  of  connection  between  it,  the  MtvchanVs  Tale  and  the  Wife 
of  Bath's  Prulof/ue ;  strong  probability  that  the  MtrdianVs  Tale 
was  written  near  the  Wife's  Proloyue,  and  irrefragable  proof  that 
it  was  written  after  it.  Next,  it  is  plain  that  tlie  Merchant's 
attitude  toward  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and  "al  hir  sucto,"  is  by  no 
means  an  amicable  one ;  that  he  betrays  a  deep-seated  and  cynical 
animosity  toward  the  latter,  and  pretty  clearly  also  toward  the  Wife 
herself,  whicli  is  by  no  means  accounted  for. 

Now  wo  must  observe  that  the  victim  in  the  Shipuiayi's  Tale  is  a 
merchant,  who  has  considerable  points  of  resemblance  to  him  of  the 
Prologue.  We  may  note  three  things  especially.  The  French 
merchant  has  business  in  Flanders  (1245,  1490,  etc.);  so  has 
Chaucer's  (272,  277  ;  cf.  p.  146  above),     llio  former  says  (1479) : 

• '  We  may  croaunce  whyl  we  have  a  name  " ; 

of  the  latter  Chaucer  says  (279-82) : 

"  This  worthy  man  ful  wel  hi&  wit  bisette  ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  estatly  was  he  of  his  governaunce. 
With  his  bargayncb,  and  with  his  chevisaunce," 

This  statement  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  Chaucer's  Merchant  teas 
in  debt,  and  his  presence  on  the  pilgrimage,  are  illustrated  by  some 
of  the  other  merchant's  remarks  to  his  wife  (1420-4) : 

"  We  may  wel  make  chere  and  good  visage. 
And  dryve  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be, 
And  kepen  our  estaat  in  privitee, 
Till  we  be  deed,  or  elles  that  we  pleye 
A  pilgiimage,  or  goon  out  of  the  weye." 
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Though  it  ^voulll  ho  too  much  to  say,  pcrhapn,  that  tho  pornonalily 
of  tlio  mcrchnnt  in  iho  talo  is  imitatod  from  him  of  tho  Prolniftie, 
in  tho  former  Chaucer  ccrtiiinly  followed  tho  typo  of  tho  kttor.' 
}>\y  mnin  point,  however,  is  that  in  tho  Shipinfin'n  Tale  it  is  a 
mercliant  who  is  put  iji  n  pitiahlo  and  ridiculous  situation  hy  boing 
cuckoldoil  and  choatod  of  his  money.  Tho  Merchant  on  tho  pil- 
grimago  thoroforo  had  as  much  and  tho  same  reason  to  tako  ofTonco 
at  this  talo  os  tho  Rcovo  had  to  tako  offonco  at  tho  Mi'llcr'ti  Tahy 
and  nearly  as  much  as  tho  Sumnor  had  to  tako  oflenco   ut   the 

What  I  propose  is  that  horo  wo  havo  tho  vdstigcB  of  Chaucer's 
original  design  for  an  exchange  of  hostilities,  a  polito  quarrel, 
between  the  Wifo  of  Ikth  and  tho  Merchant,  somewhat  like  thoso 
which  wo  actually  havo  between  tho  Miller  and  Koovc,  and 
between  tho  Friar  ond  Sumner.  If  tho  two  tales  wore  a  part  of 
tho  samo  design— t.  o.,  if  Chaucer  had  not  changed  tho  assignment 
of  one  iKiforo  ho  wrote  the  other,  somo  such  explanation  Rcems 
inevitable.  If  such  n  tiff  was  intended,  there  is  point  in  tho 
direct  rcforenco  to  tho  Wife  of  Bath  in  tho  Merchant's  Tale, 
lG8r);  what  is  lost  in  dramatic  propriety  within  tho  tale  is 
gained  if  wo  consider  it  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole ;  tho  im- 
propriety of  tho  reference  in  Justinus'  mouth  vanishes  before  it« 
oxfiuiflito  appropriatonosH  in  tho  Merchant's.  If  wo  reject  such  an 
explanation  tho  passage  becomes  an  extraordinary  aberration.'  And 
I  think  also  that  my  suggestion  helps  to  account  for  tho  earnest, 
ilisagrooablo  and  cynical  character  of  tho  Merchant's  Talc, 

Chaucer's  procedure,  I  think,  can  bo  restored  with  both  plausi* 
bility  and  completeness.  He  first  wrote  tho  Sfn'jmian's  Tale  for 
tho  Wife  of  Bath,  following  out  more  or  less  tho  characterization 
of  her  which  ho  had  given  in  tho  Prologue,  and  perhaps  without 
intending  any  particular  allusion  to  tho  Merchant.  Ho  then  wont  on 
to  write  a  prologue  for  tho  talo ;  and,  becoming  moro  interested  in 

'  On  tlic  wliolr,  Clmnccr  drftln  throiigliout  his  worki  In  tItIiI  typed  rather 
tliRii  inclividimld.  As  another  illustmtion  of  tliP  fart,  in  somo  pointa  there  ia 
ft  tcftcinlilance  aI«o  botwcrti  the  Monk  on  the  pilRrimnRO,  and  him  of  the  Sh,  T, 
Thouf^l)  tho  former  ia  tlio  older  man,  atreM  ia  laid  on  the  gnwl  looki  of  both 
of  them  (A,  105,  107;  H,  1216,  1218);  Iwth  arc  " outriders"  (A,  168; 
M,  1265-0),  and  hishllTora  (A,  200,  205-6|  H,  1260-4);  both  are  mtacullne, 
pnulcnt  and  worldly. 

*  At  l/ounibnry  deem*  It  (Studia,  ill.  49Bh  but  ia  it  not  a  little  too  eitra* 
ordlnanr.  like  the  blundon  m  to  Aloeatii  identity  In  the  0>prologua  of 
L.  O.  fr,,  to  be  a  mere  elip  produced  In  •trtightforward  writing? 
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her  peraoDolity,  procoedeil  to  far  greater  length  aud  elahoratiou 
than  he  had  intended.^  It  then  occurred  to  him,  perhaps  not  im- 
mediately, to  write  a  sort  of  masculine  rejoinder  to  her  prologue  ; 
and  the  Merchant's  Tale  ia  the  result.  The  whole  gist  of  the  poem, 
when  it  is  read  after  the  Wife's  Pivloyue,  is  :  "  Now  just  look  at  it 
from  the  man's  point  of  view  ;  not  only  are  elderly  widows  untrust- 
worthy— even  young  girls  are."*  And  into  whose  mouth  should 
the  retort  he  put  but  his  who  had  suilcred  most  from  her  tale  t 

But  why  did  Chaucer  change  his  pluni  It  is  natural  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  ho  should  have  couio  to  see  tlmt  the  S/npman's 
2'ale  was  not  wholly  suitable  to  put  into  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
mouth  after  she  had  recited  her  prologue.  Her  tone  in  the  latter 
is  one  of  bold  self-vindication,  ic  is  true,  but  she  is  a  little  on  thu 
defensive.^  and  was  by  no  means  so  bad  a  woman  as  the  wife  in 
the  Shij/iiuin's  Tale.  To  tell  such  a  story  would  have  exposed  her 
to  damaging  retorts.  Chaucer's  change  of  i)Ian  may  have  been 
hastened  by  the  striking  appropriateness  of  the  story  which  he  has 
used  in  her  actual  tale,  the  gist  of  whiclt,  the  sovereignty  of  woman, 
lias  often  been  pointed  out  as  o::actly  that  of  licr  prologue.  There 
was  now  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  Merchant  to  take  personal 
umbrage  against  her,  and  for  some  reason  Chaucer  gave  up  the  idea 
of  any  direct  answer  to  her  prologue ;  therefore  the  Merchant-Wife- 
of-Bath  unpleasantness  was  cancelled.  But  the  idea  of  an  exchange 
of  hostilities,  beginning  after  the  ]yi/e's  Prologue  or  Tale,  being 
still  in  Chaucer's  mind,  he  transferred  it  from  her  and  the  Merchant 
to  the  Friar  and  the  Sumner.  The  sopamtely-rubricated  part  of 
her  prologue  (829-56),  containing  this  quarrel,  would  tlicrefore 
be  much  later  than  the  rest  of  it.*     After  cancelling  the  original 

'  The  self-revelation  of  the  AVife  of  Bath  comes  near,  nt  times,  to  being  as 
iniimdcnt  as  the  rardoner's  ;  or  that  of  Placebo  in  Mcrch.  T.,  1491-f)06,  or 
tlie  Friar  in  Sumn.  2\,  2074-8.  May  wo  not  regard  this  sort  of  thing  aluiobt 
an  a  conventional  device  to  show  the  speaker's  state  of  mind  and  character, 
like  the  stage  soliloquy,  an,  c.  g.,  thuso  of  lago  and  Richard  III.  ;  and  thcre> 
fore  not  to  be  tested  too  strictly  by  reali&m  t  The  Hource  of  Chaucer's  con- 
ception of  the  Wife  ia  discussed  by  Professor  Mead,  in  I'ubl.  Mwi,  Lang. 
Assoc.,  xvi.  388-404.  I  find  that  he  makes  a  remark  similar  to  the  one 
above,  that  jy.  1>.  P.  and  Punl.  P.  belong  to  a  well-marked  literary  form  ; 
they  "are  alike  in  that  thty  are,  in  a  sense,  coufcssiona— a  popular  mediieval 
type,  by  the  way  "  (p.  388). 

-  Cf.  1393-14G8.  »  Cf.,  e.  y.,  229^30,  485,  82f.. 

*  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  Friar's  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  Wife  of 
Bath  and  her  prologue  is  admirably  characteristic,  and  wholly  ditfereut  from 
that  which  I  have  postulated  of  the  Merchant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  actu.il 
\V.  B.  T.  (865-81)  she  gets  in  a  little  dig  at  the  friars. 
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ftRRij^niniMit,  lio  Imd  to  lianRft-r  tlio  Shipmnn'^  Tufr  to  r,nino  ollior 
of  the  lops  rofinod  jiilgrima ;  tho  Bhipman  is  by  no  innana  tippro- 
priiito,  but  for  tho  moro  Builablo  poisons  probably  Ijo  bad  mado  or 
planned  otbor  arranRomontfl.^  In  order  to  account  for  tho  fooling 
with  which  tho  Morc-b mt  Rpoaks  of  >vomftn  and  marriage,  ex  pn$t 
furio  domestic  infelicity  vim  mannfaclnrcd  for  him,  of  which 
there  is  not  n  hint  in  tho  Cionrral  PrnJorjnc.  Chaucor'fl  failurn  to 
adapt  tho  tales  to  tho  new  conditions'  of  course  ngrocs  with  his 
general  carolessness  of  nnch  things  in  the  Cnniorhiry  T'lJrit. 

This  whole  theory  I  advance  quite  tentatively,  as  a  conjecture. 
Hut  it  seems  to  mo  natural,  to  contradict  no  facts,  and  to  explain 
somo  things  which  call  for  explanation. 

And  now  what  light  bavo  wo  on  the  dates  of  tbcso  pooms  1  Tho 
early  limit  is  fixed,  with  a  fair  amount  of  positivencss  and  exactness, 
by  the  certainty  that  the  Wife  nf  Jinth'f  Prnlnrjuc  was  written  after 
tho  Onin-af  Vvnhxmc.^  ^Vhatever  antecedent  probability  there  nioy 
bo  in  the  case  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  view,  but  there  is  good 
ovidenco  as  well.  Tho  Panlonor's  interruption,  164-8,  is  a  clear 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  tl>o  Ocucral  Prologue*  Ihit  besides  this, 
tho  Wi/o  of  Ihtli'H  Pt'ohijun  was  surely  developed  and  modified 
from  her  description  in  tho  (Im/'ml  Proloqxir.''  It  is  rather 
suggestive  that  of  St.  Jerome's  treatise  against  Jovinian,  to  which 
so  mucli  of  tho  Wife  It  Prologuf  is  due,  thero  is  not  a  trace  in  tho 
(I'rjirral  Prnlotjnr.  One  of  tho  bits  derived  from  Ln  liowau  <h  la 
Rm "  is  also  suggestive  ;   in  tho  Gomral  Prologm  wo  aro  told  : 

'  Tlicro  f«  Rood  ronHon  (in  tlio  lo-cnllod  Shipman'n  Prolofjui'  In  at  leMt  five 
MMS.)  to  l)Hipvo  tlmt  lie  nicnnt  st  tlrst  to  rriiMif<n  it  to  tlio  Sumnor,  before 
the  FriarSumncr  qunrrol  wrvs  arranRpd.     Roo  p.  218  l)elow. 


''  .So  tie  Sl\inmon  clasHPs  himsrlf  smonc  womrn,  nud  Jnslinnn  still  msVos 
.iicn  rclorpiipp  to  tho    NVifi-   of  ]^^^\\. 
Mfvrh.   T.  Ir  in  l.lO.'i  0.     C'lmiicnr   pnilmbly  wrote  of  this  conplot  only  the 


his  utranRn  relorpiipp  to  tho    NVifi>   of  Iktii.      Another  rrvisinn  neglected  In 


wonU,  "And  if  thou  tnko  a  wyf,"  and  tho  MS.  roailinj^  for  the  rent  are 
i\II  Rpurious.  .Rome  of  tho  M.'^,  rondiiiKi  nro  ^iven  liy  Skeat,  V.  8B4-B  ;  a 
larpo  nnml)or  aro  to  bo  found  In  ionic corios  of  tho  Sir-TrH  (Introd.,  pp.  70  IT., 
bitween  F  and  0),  hut  (oddly)  not  in  othci-^.  Chaucer's  neglect  here  Is 
another  illustration  of  hU  habit  of  rarely  romling  his  own  works. 

*  I  have  already  mentioned  ten  Hrlnk's  wholly  unsupported  opinion  tliat  U 
\\as  written  before  It. 

*  LI.  088-91. 

'*  One  or  two  ])oliits,'  It  Is  true,  may  seem  to  sncRest  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Pml.,  416,  on  her  deafness,  may  seem  to  bo  an  allusion  to  the  Incident  narrated 
In  ;r.  /?.  r.,634  6,  788-810.  Mut  It  may  cfpially  well  be  a  casual  and  arbltrartr 
detail,  like  the  Cook's  mormal,  and  not  have  been  developed  till  Iati>r;  if 
Chaucer  had  already  written  Jl^ .  li.  P.  this  U  hardly  the  point  with  whioh  he 
would  have  becun  his  second  description. 

*  The  nso  oiLi  Roman  de la  Rtm  In  tho  two  poemi  ii  Intereitlng  (iM  ot)  thli 
DEV,  ClI.  P 
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"  Housboudes  at  chirche-dore  she  haddc  fyvu, 
Withouten  other  companye  in  youtho ; 
liut  therof  nodeth  nat  tu  spuko  as  nouthe  "  (460-2), 

but  in  her  own  discourse  slie  pretty  much  contradicts  this : 

•*  For  lordingea,  sith  I  twelf  yeer  was  of  age,* 
Thouked  be  God  that  is  oterne  on  lyve, 
Housbondes  at  chirclie-doro  I  liavo  had  fyve  ; 
For  I  80  ofto  have  y-wcdded  bo  "  {W.  li.  P.,  4-7). 

Obviously  bho  could  not  have  had  much  "  companyo  in  youthe  " 
before  she  was  married ;  so  probably  the  passages  were  written  in 
this  ortler.2  Finally,  all  the  proportion  and  emphasis  of  her  per- 
sonality are  otlier  and  lighter  in  the  Ceueml  Prologm  than  in  the 
Wifn^i  Pruloijue.  In  the  former  she  is  merely  a  capable  and  ambitious 
housewife,  who  excels  in  making  cloth ;  there  is  no  suggestion  whatr 
ever  of  her  relations  with  her  husbands,  and  almost  nothing  about  her 
character.  This  description  is  a  little  more  individual  and  Ici-s 
typical  than  most  of  those  in  the  ProUxjue,  but  otherwise  does  not 
differ  from  them.  Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  it  was  written  before  the 
most  vivid  and  detailed  piece  of  charactei-di-awing  that  Chaucer  ever 
did  1  This  gives,  as  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Prulo(/ue,  1388. 

For  the  later  limit  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Pi-oh<jue  the  most  reliable 
evidence  has  been  pointed  out  by  Skeat.  In  Lcnvoy  a  Buhtvyi, 
after  warning  his  friend^of  the  risks  of  matrimony,  Chaucer  says,  in 
words  which  strikingly  resemble  those  in  the  Merchant's  Tale  : 


Skeat'a  notes,  Moad  in  Fuhl.  Mud.  Luiig.  Assoc,  of  America,  xvi.  391-404,  and 
Koeiipcl  in  Anglia,  xiv.  250-6)  ;  in  /K  B.  1\  it  is  very  extensive,  and  in 
trV/i.  I'roL  two  lines  are  duo  to  its  account  of  La  Vieille,  who  guards  Bel-Acueil. 
Lino  461,  on  hor  "otlier  companye  in  youthe,"  is  duo  to  "Car  j'avoie  autre 
conijiaiguio  "  (13369,  ed.  Pierre  Marteau,  Orleans,  1878  ;  bho  is  recaliiiig  hor 
youth)  ;  and  476  is  translated  from  "  t,)u'el  scet  touto  la  viello  dance  "  (4078  ; 
the  phrase  also  occurs  in  the  Troilns,  III.  695,  and  in  rhija.  T.,  79).  Chaucer's 
first  concej)tion  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  was  partly  due  to  La  Vieille.  It  was  the 
last  two  lines  of  her  description  in  the  Oeneral  PTolotjiie  that  he  took  as  his 
l)oint  of  doi)arture,  almost  his  motto,  for  the  later  and  fuller  iiortraiture  ; 
they  may  have  led  him  back  to  Lc  Jiivnan  dc  la  Hose,  whence  he  now  drew 
also  largely  on  its  account  of  Lo  Jaloux  (9697  If.,  Marteau's  edition  ;  cf.  Mead, 
/.c,  pp.  398  403). 

*  Twelve  was  the  marriageoblo  ago  for  fomalea  according  to  canon  law.  Cf. 
p.  164  above,  note. 

'•'  On  her  pilgrimages,  cf.  I'rul.  4C3-7  with  JF.  li.  J'.,  405,  f.57  ;  and  on  hor 
teeth,  468  with  602-4.  The  tone  of  easy  allusion  in  the  passages  in  /r.  Ji.  P. 
rather  suggests  that  they  were  the  later. 

^  Tyrwliitt  was  mistaken  in  identifying  him  (edition  of  1830,  I.  xlviii.)with 
Peter  de  Buketon  ;  among  several  Buktous  of  whom  there  is  word  in  the  re- 
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'•  Tho  Wyf  of  nntho  I  pray  you  tlmt  yo  rfiln 
Of  this  matoro  tlmt  wo  Imvo  on  Hondo"  (29-30). 

In  liiB  introduction,  Skoiit  doclftrcs  tho  nllunion  to  bo  to  her  IaIo;  in 
hia  note,  to  her  prolnguo.'  Wo  cnnnot  doubt  thixt  tho  latter  is  tho 
cftso ;  but  it  will  not  pmttor,  for  tho  tnlo  wo  plmll  ago  must  bo  later 
than  tho  prologue.  Tho  dato  of  niihfon  may  bo  fixed  with  great 
exactness  and  certainty.  Tho  reference  in  lino  23  to  tho  dis- 
advantnges  in  being  taken  prisoner  "  in  Fryso  "  is  amjtly  explained 
by  Froiflsart's  '  account  of  tho  expedition  against  Fricsland  between 
August  24  and  the  end  of  September,  1>T9G;  Ihcrcforo  tho  poem 
cannot  have  been  written  before  October,  1390.  Nor  later  than 
January,  1397,  since,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  note,  Robert  Bukton 
must  have  been  married  by  that  time.  So  tho  date  which  Skeat 
assigns  to  /?M/r/o»,  "  about  tho  end  of  tho  year  13!)G,"  is  absnlntely 
and  exactly  ealablislipd.  At  latest,  then,  by  the  end  of  1396,  a 
copy  of  tho  Wifr'if  Prologue  was  in  tho  handf  of  Chaucer's  friend 
llukton,  and  may  have  Ihjcu  sent  as  a  gift  with  tho  Knrotj. 


cords,  it  i«  caiy  to  jii.iko  n.  rlioicp.  Quppii  Anno,  liy  letters  pixtont  of  Doccmbor  1 , 
1301,  Rrniilrcl  for  Iter  lifcliino  "  to  lirr  rsqiiiro  Uobcrt  Ibicton  "  "ft  qnnntity  of 
imnturo  siul  wood  called  'Oosowold'  inlior  lord«liip  of  Kya";  Octol)or6,  1303, 
tliln  liPiicfactloti  \\M  PiilnrKcd  "  itito  a  girviit  of  tlip  namp  to  lilni  und  Ills  liplrs 
liy  tlio  yearly  m-rvlco  of  tlin  rent  of  a  rose  nn  of  thn  honor  of  Kyc  j "  and  Sop- 
tcnjhfv  29,  l;)91,  a  few  niontlis  after  licr  death,  Rrant  wn«  made,  "  for  life,  to 
the  kinp'B  cHnuirc  llnhert  Uncton  of  the  conRtaMcsliip  of  tlie  castle  of  Eye,  co. 
.Suffolk  "  (Cnl.  Fnt.  liolh,  1301  6,  pp.  321,  4er)).  He  may  have  been  tho  Bftme 
Unbert  wlio  had  i)Of'n  njijiointcd  in  October,  1300,  one  of  four  kinf^'s  junticci 
for  .South  Wales  (ifciV/.  1388-92,  )».  43M.  Theiiucen'a  iterant  of  Oooscwold  w*« 
eonfmnrd  by  Henry  IV.  in  1300,  nnu  Ilnkton  wai  utiil  constable  of  Kyn  In 
Heptenibrr,  1101  (ifci''.,  1309-1401,  pp.  16,  540).  In  .July,  1402,  and  Sop- 
teniber,  1103,  ho  was  j^iven  a  Con  mission  of  Array  for  tho  county  of  SulTolIc, 
but  liis  militia  glories  seem  not  to  liavo  i)revented  liis  brinR  sued  for  dobt  in 
1402  or  1403  {ibid.,  1401  -.'i,  pp.  114,  140,  288,  291).  Chaucer  himself  wa« 
still  cilled  "king's  es(]niru  "  in  1391,  and  may  have  fre<|iicntly  seen  Hukton 
before  the  latter  retired  into  tho  provinces.  Hut  for  our  most  vabiablo  intclll- 
pencp  wemiistgoto  tho  Culnxdar  nf  Pnjxil  RrgUtrrn  ;  Pnjyil  LrUtrf,  vol.  v.  (pp. 
fi7,  03).  Marcli  14,  1397,  indults  were  prantedin  Rome  to  "Robert  Rukton, 
donsel,  nobleman,  and  Anno  his  wife,  noble  woman,  of  the  dioccao  of  Norwich," 
in  which  Kye  was,  ami  is,  situated,  to  have  a  portable  altar  and  to  hare  mam 
celebratpd  hefore  daybreak.  Obviously  tho  young  man  cAnnot  have  been 
married  later  than  January,  1397;  nor  earlier  than  October,  1390,  since  the 
A'ni-oy  was  written  not  earlier  than  that  time,  and  shows  that  he  was  still 
unmarried  tlien.  It  is  curloun  to  see  that,  like  I/ord  .lanuary,  he  lost  no  time 
in  flontinR  .Tustlnus-C^iaucor'a  advice.  In  spite  of  tho  intense  pioty  of  the 
Lady  Anno  Rukton,  we  can  Imagine  what  kind  of  t  welcome  Chaucer  would 
receive  in  the  caatlo  of  Eye. 

>  I.  86,  669. 

'  Ed.  by.I.-A.  Buchon  {Chrmiaiwi /rnnfaimji,  vol.  xxxvlL  !  Parli,  1826), 
vol.  xili.,  870-7  (book  !▼.,  oh.  60);  tr.  by  Thom«  Johnw  (J.  Wlnchert«r, 
N.  Y.,  n.d.).  p.  686  (bk.  tv.,  oh.  79). 
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But  thero  are  aUo  some  grouuda,  rather  ticklish  it  is  true,  for 
dating  it  before  the  G-prologue  of  the  Legend  of  Ou(xl  Women, 
which  wo  have  found  good  reason  for  putting  about  tlio  latter  part 
of  1394.  We  have  seen  how  extensively  Chaucer  uses  Jerome 
against  Jovinian  in  the  Wife  of  ButlCs  Prologue,  far  more  than  in 
nny  other  of  his  works ;  it  is  not  unnatural  to  infer  tliat  liis  great 
familiarity  with  it  dates  from  his  writing  of  that  poem.  Now  the 
manner  in  which  ho  refers  to  and  uses  it  in  the  Legend,  G-prol., 
281-304,  implies  great  familiarity;  the  other  five  authors  men- 
tioned in  the  G-prologuc  are  dismissed  with  a  word,  and  Jerome's 
work  is  hartlly  one  to  bo  referred  to  for  laudation  of  women 
except  by  one  who  knew  it  well,  a  fact  which  is  illustiated  by 
the  surprise  of  some  of  Chaucer's  critics  at  its  occurrence  here.^ 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  evidence,  at  any  rate,  that  ho 
even  knew  the  work  before  he  wrote  these  poems.-  In  the  absence 
of  contrary  evidence,  this  may  perhaps  justify  us  in  tentatively 
puttini;  the   Wife  of  Batlis  Prologue  not  later  than  139  i. 

But  we  may  be  able  to  push  it  still  further  back,  for  I  think  the 
indications  are  that  it  was  written  before  Mtlihem,  which  there  is 
some  alight  reason  for  dating  earlier  than  1394.^  At  lust  sight  the 
arguments  seem  weak,  for  they  are  mainly  ex  silentio,  and  not  even, 
some  one  may  at  first  think,  dead  silence.  Between  the  Wife's 
Prologue  and  Mdibem  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  parallel  passages. 

1  Skeat,  Lcijaid  of  Goal  fVomcn  (Oxford,  1889),  p.  HI  (but  cf.,  of  course, 
his  larger  edition,  III.  302-3)  ;  Koch,  Chronoloiiy,  p.  83.  Kocli  does  not  aeem 
to  sec  any  diti'creuce  between  writing  against  women  and  against  marriage. 
Neither  did  most  of  Chaucer's  contemporaries,  but  Cliaucer  and  the  Fathers 
did.  It  is  wortli  noticing,  however,  that  here  in  praising  women  Chaucer 
praises  virginity,  and  tliat  the  Legend  of  Quod  IVonien  in  general  is  rallier 
against  men  than  in  favour  of  women  ;  so  that  its  general  tendency  is  at  least 
as  much  against  love  and  marriage  as  in  favour  of  lliem.  If  the  comparison 
will  not  bo  thought  in)j)iou8,  Clmucer  liero  is  not  free  from  tlie  iluctuating 
point  and  purpose  which  is  tliu  miiiu  fault  of  Gower's  Confcs^io,  That 
characteristic  mediiuval  (juidity,  iucoiigruity,  is  frequeutly  present  in  Chaucer, 
ns  in  other  mediiuval  poets  ;  tlie  more,  many  times,  for  the  very  reason  of  his 
literary  greatness.  Often  enough,  too,  it  adds  more  to  his  interest  than  it 
detracts  from  liis  perfection.  Tliis  incongruity  is  sometimes  due  to  his  failure 
quite  to  unify  material  of  diverse  origins,  as  hero  in  the  Lcyend  and  iu  Dorigen's 
lament  in  the  Frunklin's  I'ale. 

'  See  i>p.  100-1  altovo.  The  belief  that  ho  knew  it  rather  early  depends  on 
the  belief  that  Prologue  0  is  the  earlier  ;  cf.  r.  </. ,  Mead  in  I'lM.  Mod,  Lunj, 
JsHtic,  xvi.  401.     See  also  my  article  in  Mixleni  I'hiluloyy,  iii.  1308-70. 

•'  Besides  it.s  omission  of  the  reference  to  young  kings,  we  may  jierhaps  put 
Mel.  before  J/..  A.  I'roctn  and  Tale,  these  about  the  same  time  as  Innocent, 
and  that  certainly  no  later  than  1394,  the  probable  date  of  L,  0.  //'.,  0-J'rol. 
Of  coune  ull  this  is  exceedingly  risky. 
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III  BppnkinK  of  Christ's  procopt  of  virginity,  tho  Wifo  of  Path 
iu\y«: 

"  Ho  8pf\k  to  liom  tlmt  woMo  livo  pnrfitly  ; 
And  lordingB,  by  your  lovo,  tlmt  ftm  nat  1 "  (111-12). 

rmdcnco,  in  hor  Bolf-tlofcnco,  is  sprnking  of  "  jfxnglorcsaps  " ;  "of 
whicho  wommon,  men  Boyn  tlmt  'throo  thingos  dry  von  a  mnn  out  of 
liifl  houB ;  tlmt  is  to  soyn,  smoko,  dropping  of  rcyn,  and  wikkcd 
wyvos';  nnd  of  awicho  wommon  scith  Salomon,  that  'it  wnro 
bottro  dwcllo  in  dosort,  than  with  n  womman  that  is  riotous.'  And 
sir,  by  your  h^vn,  tlmt  atn  nat  I ;  for  yo  Imn  ftil  oft<i  assayed 
iny  grcto  silonco  and  my  grct  pncicnco  "  (2270-9).  Tho  French 
original  runs  :  *'  fcmmos  jongloresfes  desquellos  on  dit :  trois  choses 
Hont  qui  gettont  hommo  hors  do  sa  nmison,  c'est  assavoir  la  fumde, 
liv  goutiero  et  li\  fi^mmo  mauvaise.  Et  de  tc.llcfl  femnies  parlo 
Salomon  quant  il  dit:  il  vauldroit  niicuU  habiler  en  terrc  ddserto 
(pio  av(>c  femme  riotousn  et  courrouccusc.  Ov  urez-tu  Innx  que  tu  ve 
j</'(W  jxM  troHVi'c  telle,  iiina  as  souvent  osprouv6  ma  grant  silence  et 
nm  grant  son  (Trance.  .  .  ."^  Now  the  indications  aro  tlmt  tho  phrase 
which  (Jlmuccr  repeats  was  usi-d  fi>r  the  lirst  time  in  tho  Wi/o't 
Prologue.'^  One  noticeable  point  is  that  in  Melihenn  it  is  as  nearly 
metrical  as  it  can  be,  and  we  have  seen  tlmt  twice  elsewhere  in 
MeWyem  ho  quotes  lines  from  hifl  own  po(>try.'  Secondly,  Chaucer 
quite  wantonly  departs  from  tho  French  in  using  it,  a  thing  which 
I  have  snid  lie  rnrely  does;  tho  timid  and  liteml  character  of  liis 
translation,  of  which  any  one  may  soon  convince  himself  by  a 
comparison,  la  well  illustrated  l)y  tho  renminder  of  tho  passages 
quot<^d  above.  His  iiidepi>nd<<nco  at  this  point  is  nalurnl  enough. 
The  phnise  which  he  ri'p(>at8  is  a  neat,  forcible,  ami  strilting  one  ; 
tlmt  it  Ktuck  for  soidc  time  in  his  memory  is  shown  by  its  recurrence 
in  the  Aferrhniif'it  'rule,*  nnd  I  have  known  modern  students  of 
Clmucer  in  whose  memory  it  1ms  nlso  strangely  stuck. 

The  other  parallel  passage  in  tho  Wife  of  Jiath't  Prologue  corw- 

'  LfU^.uigirr  rl-  Pnrtit,  p.  IP.";  ;  tlio  Itnlic*,  of  cownc,  «ro  niinp. 

*  It  is  true  that  it  Is  not  quito  m  strictly  grammatical  there  u  In  Mti,  but 
It  U  perrcptly  koo<1  Cliiupprlan  dtyle. 

*  8to  pp.  193-4  sbovo. 

*  Where  it  ii  1cm  apt : 

"  Or  for  that  ech  of  horn  iholde  helpen  olhrr 
In  nifdchlpf,  aa  a  ^1814^  nhal  tho  brotlipr  ; 
And  liTe  In  chastltoe  ftil  hollly. 
But  elrw,  by  yonr  lere,  that  am  nat  I  "  (146J-6). 
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spondci,  curiously  enough,  to  the  first  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Melibeiu:^ 

"  Thow  suyat  that  dropping  houses,  and  euk  smoke, 
And  chyding  wyves,  maken  men  to  flee 
Out  of  hir  owene  hous  ;  a  1  hemdicite  I "  (278-80). 

This  cannot  be  held  to  prove  a  connection  simply  because  it  is 
an  extremely  common  saying.  Without  the  **  smoke  "  it  occurs  in 
Parson's  Tale,  631,  and  many  other  places;  smoke  and  all,  it 
can  be  found  at  least  in  four  Latin  works  (including  Innocent's 
De  Contempt u),'  two  French  and  one  non-Chaucirian  English 
work.^  Of  these  the  most  likely  source  is  Gower'a  Mirour  de 
I'Otiime,  4117-22  : 

"  Trois  choses  sont,  ce  dist  ly  sage, 
Que  Tommo  boutent  du  cotage 
Par  fine  force  et  par  destresco  : 
Ce  sont  fumde  et  goute  eauage, 
Mais  plus  encore  fait  le  rage 
Du  male  femme  tonceresse." 

We  know  that  Chaucer  often  quotes  the  Mirour  in  the  General 
Prolofjue  and  elsewhere.*  Thert^fore  of  tlic  two  passages  common 
to  the  Melibeus  and  the  Wife  o/  liatJis  Pruluijue,  one  proves 
nothing,  and  the  other  rather  indicates  that  the  latter  is  the 
earlier. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  complete  absence  of  other  parallels. 
The  argument  from  silence  is  strong  because  of  the  freciuency  with 
which  Chaucer  borrows  elsewhere  from  Meliht'us  and  the  works  of 
Albertano,*  especially  in  tin-  Merchant's  Tale,  which  wo  have  seen 
was  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  Wife's  Prolo</ue  ;  and  by 
the  obviousness  of  quoting  such  u  work  as  Melibeus  in  such  a  work 
as  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Proloijue.     Would  not  Jankin  have  been 

'  Possibly  his  recollection  of  tho  first  passage  in  }V.  B.  P.  suggested  the 
UHO  of  the  secoud. 

'^  Wliicli  ia  suggested  as  Chaucer's  source  by  Koeppel,  in  llerrig'a  Archiv, 
Ixxxiv.  414  ;  but  cf.  Ixxxvi.  31. 

»  Vicn  PloiLinnn,  li,  xvii.  315-22  ;  C,  xx.  297-304.  See  Skcat,  V.  207  ; 
■  cf.  also  How  the  IVine  Man  Tmujht  his  Hon,  Ritsou's  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry  (1833), 
p.  94.  It  is  composed  out  of  sevcial  passages  in  tho  IJook  of  Proverbs.  There 
18  obviously  not  the  same  reason  for  expecting  the  iutiucnco  of  Chaucer's  poetic 
on  his  prose  version  (if  tho  second  is  tho  later)  which  we  found  in  the  case  of  tlio 
Man  of  Law's  Tale  and  Melibeus  ;  the  passage  is  much  shorter,  and  in  the 
poem  he  is  not  quotiug  the  original  sources. 

*  See  Flugel  in  Anglia,  xxiv.  437-508.  IV.  P.  P.  727-32  is  doubtless  from 
St.  Jerome  ;  but  cf.  alsc  Mirour,  4165-88. 

*  Koeppel  inllerrig's  Archiv,  Ixxxvi.  29-46, 
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lik<-ly  in  sucli  n  \)n»M^o  an  775-87  to  havn  bIiowu  tho  influonco  of 
fltjcli  ft  i»asai\go  M  Mi'HhruH  22ir)-301,  which  in  fl(>voriil  timi'S 
quot<Ml  in  tho  Mvrrhnnt'n  Tnlv ;  and  tho  "Wifo  Ijcrsolf  to  Imvo 
horrowpd  nt  times  from  rrndoncf  t  Tho  two  workn  mnnt  havo 
boon  written  near  tnjfotlior ;  I  find  it  hard  to  hdiovo  tliat  tlio  nioro 
orij,'inaI  fniln  to  nhow  tlio  innncnco  of  tlio  translation  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  writlon  earlier.  Thoroforo  it  may  Imvo 
come  oven  somo  yearn  1)of()ro  l.'^nO,  when  Ihiklon  liad  a  copy. 

A«  to  tho  dato  of  tho  Mn'chnnVn  Tair,  tho  only  ovidonco  anido 
from  itn  conncrtioti  with  tho  Wi/n'n  Prolmjur.  \n  tlio  certainty  that 
it  wan  written  after  }f>'lthrux,^  pmliahly  jiint  nftor.  Of  the  many 
parallel  passagen  in  tho  two  works,  all  in  tho  Mn'chnnfn  Talo  aro 
pootic  paraphmHos  of  Chaucer's  own  proso,  as  Koeppol's  arliclo 
makes  ]iorfoctly  clcar.^  If  ho  had  borrowed  iti  tho  poem  directly 
and  only  from  tho  original,  his  language  in  the  proso  translation 
would  hardly  agrco  with  tho  poetic  passages  so  closely,  yet  always 
without  rhythm,  except  whoro  it  is  inovitablo;  in  contrast  with 
tho  cases  already  shown  whoro  ho  ombalmeil  a  bit  of  rhythm  in 
tho  very  cloudy  amber  of  his  proso.  Ihit  more  than  this,  tliough 
curiously  onnugh  it.soems  never  to  havo  ])oen  observed  boforo, 
Afrlihrit)f  has  even  nffoctod  tho  plot  and  charactcrizAtinn  of  tho 
Merchunl't  Tah'.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  tho  whole  first 
part  of  tho  MerrhnnVi*  Tah  is  Chaucer's  own  addition  to  tho  story; 
thoro  is  not  tho  least  suggestion  of  it  in  any  of  tho  analogues  which 
havo  boon  found,  and  I'rofessor  Varnhagen,  who  has  investigated 
tho  history  of  tho  story,  attributes  to  Chaucer  all  but  the  pear-treo 
opisodo,  tho  baro  kernel.^  Now  when  January  has  resolved  to 
marry  ho  sends  for  his  friends  (l>y  no  means  an  obvious  thing  to 
do),  states  tho  case,  an<l  calls  for  their  advice,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  they  know  what  advico  ho  desires  (1397-4GM).  Jnst  so, 
ftfter  his  family  misfortunes,  Melibcus  called  a  conclave  (2194  fF.)» 
"showed  hem  his  cas"  and  thou  "  axed  ho  hir  conseil  upon  this 

'  If  nny  evidence  worn  npo.l(><l  thnt  ^ferrh,  T.  wai  writtm  iifler  137S,  wo 
■hnnld  bsvo  noino  little  in  tho  fact  that  in  linp«  124r)-8  Climicrr  t«lU 
us  thftt  .Iftnnsry  wur  a  worthy  knight  born  in  Pavin  and  living  in  Ijomlmnly, 
local  details  which  wore  prolmhly  not  in  his  «nnrco.  His  flmt  Itnlian  journey 
had  not  lod  him  at  all  Into  those  parts;  bat  hi«  second  took  him  to  Milan, 
the  rapitnl  of  I/onibardy,  and  only  twenty  miles  from  Favia. 

•  Herrig'a  Arthiv,  Uxxvi.  34-48.  It  ii  plain,  from  liln  article,  that  tho 
connection  of  Mtl,  with  Mtnh,  T.  l«  far  cloaor  than  with  any  other  of 
Chftucer'i  works. 

»  Anrflia,  rll.,  Anselgor,  \\  103. 
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luutere,"  though  "by  the  manere  of  his  speche"  he  showed  wliat 
counsel  ho  wished  (2198-200).  In  tlie  Merchant's  Tale,  after  other 
8i>oeche8,  the  flattoriug  Placebo^  advises  Lord  January  to  follow  his 
own  wishes,  discoursing  on  the  wisdom  of  "working  by  counsel" 
and,  very  unditimatically,  on  the  folly  of  giving  lords  unwelcome 
advice.  Complaisant  advice  similar  to  Placebo's  is  given,  also  after 
othere  have  spoken,  by  Melibeus'  llattcrers  (2208-10).  Placebo's 
two  specific  points  just  mentioned  are  based  on  Melileuti  2193  and 
2340-3,  and  even  the  idea  of  his  character  is  drawn  from  the 
latter  passage.  The  indebtedness  in  its  plot  of  the  Merchant's  Tale 
to  Melibeus  is  unmistakable.'^  Therefore,  considering  the  strong 
influence  of  Melibeus  in  general  and  in  detail,  the  conclusion  is 
in'esistible  that  when  ho  wrote  the  Merchant's  Tale  ho  hud  made 
his  translation,  and  probably  just  made  it.  Koeppel  finds  no 
evidence,  it  is  true,  that  Chaucer  used  Albertan(t's  Latin  at  all  when 
he  wvoiQ  Melibeus ;  while  one  or  two  passages  in  the  Merchant's 
Tale  which  are  taken  from  the  Latin,  and  are  in  neither  the 
French  nor  Melibeus,  show  that  by  that  time  he  had  procured  a 
copy.3  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  any  considerable 
iime  elapsed  between  Melibeus  and  the  Merchant's  Tale.*  He 
may  have  owned  the  Latin  all  the  time ;  when  he  had  elected  to 
translate  the  shorter  French  version,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  consult  the  original ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  admiration 
which  led  him  to  translate  the  French  version  that  finally  brought 

*  The  nami'  seems  drawn  from  Pars.  T.  CI 7,  but  Skcat  gives  otfior 
parallels.  Of  coin-se  it  is  a  joke  on  the  vespei-s  for  tlio  dead,  aud  may  b« 
l»ioverbiid.  Pla<;ebo'8  discourse  recalls  tlie  siiuiiarly  undramatic  self-revelationa 
of  Chaucer's  Pardoner  and  of  the  friar  in  the  Summr's  Tale. 

*  And  is  80  extensive  tliat  the  latter  deserves  to  be  called  one  of  its  sources. 
Another  bit  of  tlie  idot  apparently  borrowed  froni  an  earlier  work  of  Chaucer's 
own  is  where  lovelorn  Damian  takes  to  his  bed  and  May  pays  him  a  visit 
(1932-5).  This  strikingly  recalls  the  scene  where  Crisoydo  makes  a  similar 
visit  to  Troilus  (III.  64-76),  which  is  Chaucer's  own  addition  to  i\\Q  Filostrato. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  irony  in  making  January  play  the  |>art  of  I'andarus. 

*  See  Herrig's  Archiv,  Ixxxvi.  29,  38-9.  I  have  shown  conclusive  evidence 
that  when  he  wrote  Piol.  to  Mel.  he  knew  the  I^atin  of  Albertano,  and 
expected  that  his  readers  also  would  know  it.  In  lines  2131-42  he  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  two  versions  were  extant  already,  and  in  2143-54  apologizes 
for  diverging  from  his  original— Albertano,  since  he  does  not  diverge  from 
the  French  version.  In  the  same  volume  with  the  JAbcr  C'on.silii  was  very 
likely  Albertano's  Liber  dc  Ainc/rc  Dei,  which  ho  "Iso  quotes  in  Merch.  T.  and 
probably  only  there  (KoeiUKil,  /.  c,  pj).  40-4  ;  the  parallel  passages  in  T.  C. 
are  from  Solomon  and  Seneca);  and  possibly  also  Allx-rtano's  Dc  Arte 
Loquendi,  used  in  Muru'.  T.  Tliis  may  liave  a  bearing  on  the  date  of  that 
poem. 

*  Skeat,  for  no  very  visible  or  good  reason,  puts  several  years  between 
(V,  353). 
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tho  nriginrtl  to  hand,  too  l(\to  to  bo  used  in  tho  trnnRlfition.  Thcro- 
foro  tlioro  is  notliing  to  contmdict  tlio  obvions  ronclupion  tlint  the 
MrrchauCn  Tain  was  written  shortly  after  Mdihom,  very  prolmbly 
not  Irttor  thi\n  1394. 

Tho  theory  which  I  hf\vo  ndvancotl  of  courflo  implies  that  the 
Wife  of  Bnfh't  Tale  wnn  written  for  tho  Wifo  of  Ikth  and  fiftcr 
hor  projognn.  This  nobody  doubts,  and  tho  ovidonco  for  it  is 
quito  concluRivo.  Linos  925-50  and  1258-G4  am  full  of  parallcU 
to  thn  Wifo  nf  Bath*!*  Prnlnrjuc  Cortain  jmssasos  (it  is  truo)  in  the 
Shipmmi'it  Tnle,  1191-209  and  13G3-7,  which  also  parallel  tho 
Wiff  of  liiith'i'  Prnlnifiin^^  y(!t  wero  written  clirlior,  aro  a  natural 
on(iu^,'h  commont  on  tlio  ensuing'  tido  and  dovelopniout  from  the 
charaeterizntion  of  tho  Wife  of  Ilath  in  tho  General  Prolngup. 
V>\\i  tliene  linos  in  tho  ir//"''**  Tale  aro  in  qiiito  n  dilToront  category  ; 
they  contain  very  nnttiorous  detailed  rosomblances  which  show 
that  her  cl)araetcr  wns  already  fuily  developed.'  As  to  her  Tnh 
and  tlie  MerrhnnfH,  thero  is  no  internnl  ovi<lenco  to  show  which 
camo  fii-st.  Tho  ITj/cV  Tnh-  contains,  it  is  true,  no  parallels  to 
}frlil>ptiJt  ,•  but  the  abstract  topics  on  whicli  thcro  is  discourse  in  it, 
gentility  and  the  advantages  of  poverty  and  of  old  and  homely 
wives,  aro  not  treated  in  the  prose  work.  Therefore,  especially  if 
it  was  written  somn  timo  aft<>r  Melihem,  wo  should  expect  no 
influence.  Thero  is  nothing,  arconlingly,  against  the  rerpiircmcnt 
of  my  theory  that  the  Wife,  nf  liaih'n  Tale,  shall  have  been  written 
after  not  only  her  prologue  but  also  tho  Merrhnvi^^  Tale* 

'  rr.  p.  20fi  ftliovc 

2  Wo  dlionld  ob«Pi-vn  pnrli.ulnrly  02«<.  n2n-n«.  937  (of.   IV.  P.  P.,  663-8), 

9M  nr.  n.  p.,  r.m  42),  1027,  <\u<\  rU  of  isr.s  m. 

'  Itmsy  lir>  fnkod  wh'flirr  tliorn  in  niiv  vi«ibIo  rflntion  brf  worn  Gown '■t*lp 
of  Floront  ('•.  ,-f.,  I.  1107-«01  :  imlilislicd  in  1300)  find  JK.  B.  TnU,  nuch 
M  wo  h»vp  found  holwoon  tlio  two  poofs'  Rtorio§  of  Con^fsncc,  whioh  might 
aid  ni  to  dAtc  tho  Ifi/r  of  Pnlk'n  Tilr.  It  ill  qnilo  clrnr  that  noithor  of  the 
poPTnn  wd«  tho  Koiirro  of  tho  othrr  (kpo  Dr.  0.  II.  Mnynardior.  Thf  Wife  of 
fiath'n  TnU,  I^ndoii,  IPOl  ;  pn.  128-lfl).  Tho  only  vorh»»l  roicmbltncf 
which  I  And  dosrrilios  tho  kiil(jl\t  n  dintroM  over  hiii  ilMookinji  bride  1 

•'  Hot  M  Ml  onlo  flotli  1)0  nyhto 
Out  of  hllo  othro  briddon  nyhtc, 
Rlht  no  thin  knyht  on  d(\lo«  brodo 
In  don  lilm  hiold,  snd  nrhnn  hi^rodo 
On  nyhton  timn"  {C.  A.,  n27-Sl)  ; 

"  For  prlvcly  hn  weddod  liir  on  a  mnrwp, 
And  ftl  day  aHer  hldde  him  aa  an  onle  "  ( W.  B.  T.,  1080-1). 

It  awsmfi  to  be  the  gfnoral  tIow  thut  Chf»ucor'i  poom  followed  nower'«,  wMrh 
U  eoDflrmed  by  the  probabllltiet  aa  to  lt«  data.     Rat  here  there  ii  no  reliable 
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The  question  may  uow  uriso  as  to  the  tumporul  rehition  of  tliese 
poeme  to  some  of  the  minor  pjirts  of  the  Canterhury  Taltn.  Wo 
can  squeeze  out  a  few  more  inferences,  though  they  do  not  all 
depend  on  the  foregoing.  The  Pnoress'  Pi-ulu(jtie  waa  not  written 
till  after  the  S/iijmian's  and  Merchant's  Tales  and  the  Wi/e  of  Bath's 
Prologue,  and  after  the  change  of  plan  in  regard  to  them,  since  it 
refei-s  to  tlie  tale  of  the  Shipman  as  already  assigned  to  him.  Lines 
829-50  of  the  Wife's  Prohujiie,  containing  the  beginnijig  of  the 
Friar-Sumner  squabble,  I  have  shown  would  be  later  than  the 
change.  So,  no  doubt,  with  the  present  Shipinan's  Prologue  ;  ^  so 
also  with  the  Merchant's  Prologue  and  Epilogue.-  The  pame  ia  pro- 
bably true  of  the  Monk's  Prologiui,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  after  thu  Merchant's  Epilogue.  In  the  latter  the  Host  says 
(2427-30) : 

'  I  have  a  wyf,  though  that  she  povre  be  ;^ 
IJut  of  hir  tonge  a  labbing  shrewe  ia  she, 
And  yet  ahu  hath  an  heep  of  vyces  mo ; 
Ther-of  no  furs,  lat  alio  swiche  thingea  go." 

eviilonce.  W.  B.  T.  olFera  anotlicr  parallLl  to  Gowcr.  On  the  ubiquity  of 
the  friars,  cf.  W.  B.  T.,  865-81  with  Fox-  Clamantis,  IV.,  cap.  xxiii.  Note 
eapecially  867-8  (but  cf.  the  whole  contexts): 

•'That  serchcn  every  loud  and  every  streeni, 
As  thikke  as  luotea  in  the  souue-beem  " ; 

"  ludoos  spcrsos  fratrum  dispersio  siguat. 


Nescio  si  supcra  sibi  clauserit  ostia  celum  ; 

Dat  mare,  daut  ampues,  totaque  terra  viani"  (1113, 1123-4). 

The  Protestant  l'il(jrivi's  Talc  (ed.  Furnivall,  in  Appendix  to  Thynno's 
Animculvcrsions,  Ch.  Soc,  1875  ;  see  11.  8S-100,  pp.  79-80)  makes  interesting 
quotations  from  this  jiart  of  the  tiile.  A  partial  analogue  to  /K.  B.  T,  is 
suggested  by  a  pussa^'o  in  Miss  Edgoworth's  Modern.  (Jrisclda,  chap,  ix,: 
"...  the  Princess  lilu'zzia,  in  the  Pirsiau  Tales  ;  who  was  blooming  and 
charming,  except  when  her  husband  entered  the  room  .  .  .  doomed  to  this 
fate  by  a  vile  enchanter." 

*  Hence  it  was  probably  later  yet  (sue  j).  188)  that  .1/,  L.  T.  was  assigned 
to  the  Man  of  Law.  Modern  editions  obscure  the  puzzling  jtroblems  connected 
with  Sh.  J'.,  which  I  hoi)e  to  treat  more  fully  at  another  time.  The  indica- 
tions are,  I  think,  that  Ciiaucer  meant  at  first  to  reassign  Hh.  T,  to  tlio 
Sumner,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  far  more  appromiate  than  to  tlio 
Shipman,  and  that  he  wrote  the  present  Sh.  I'rol.  for  the  former.  The  read- 
ing "Sompnour"  in  line  1179  found  in  five  MSS.  would  therefore  be  the 
original  one.  The  unification  of  Group  IJ  made  by  Hradsiiaw,  modern 
editions  and  MS.  Arch.  Seld.,  I  believe  was  intended  by  Chaucer,  but  never 
actually  accomplished.  To  treat  this  subject  further  would  anticipate  a  future 
book  on  the  evolution  of  the  (,'.  7'. 

■•*  The  latter  still  maintains  the  allusions  to  /r.  B.  I'rol.,  a  work  which  is 
striking  enough,  even  without  the  intended  tiff,  to  be  in  mind  during  the  later 
part  of  the  C.  T. 

•'  Did  Touchstone  remember  this  line  {As  You  Like  It,  V.  iv,  65)  ? 
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Thi«  cnnsplciiouHly  ipnoros  tho  fur  morn  dfanilod  nn«l  vivacloiii 
ftccount  in  tlic  Mnnk'i^  rrnlmpio  of  tho  maiincrB  and  cuRtoniB  of 
^fistI•('fl(^  Ilftilcy.  Surely,  thnrcforo,  it  nniRt  Imvo  been  writlon 
boforc  it.* 


Thi"  cnncludcR  tlio  pronont  (liscupnion  of  tlio  clironolof^y  nnd 
(lovoloiMnont  of  tlin  Cnuhrhnry  Tnlci*.  It  is  liurdly  noroRsury  to 
pny  tlint  tlii^  ovidonco  prcRcntrd  Ihih  diircrotl  in  vnln(>,  nnd  tlio  con- 
clupionfl  nccordinj^ly  in  certainty.  Thoy  aro  presontod  for  wlint 
tl  py  nro  worth,  bocanso  tho  publication  of  pli\ufliblo  conjecture, 
founded  on  investigation  and  n-oopiizcil  an  conjecture,  leads  in  tho 
lon^  run  to  tho  niost  fruitful  and  reliable  roHultfl.  Up  to  tho 
proBent  time  Burpriwiiif^dy  little  invoRtigalion  Imfl  been  done  on  the 
Cnnfirlmvn  Talen,  con«idoring  that  thoy  htivo  been  recognized  for 
(Ivo  centurioB  n«  the  groatcflt  work  of  our  fiifft  great  poot.  Tho 
rcnBon,  no  doubt,  is  the  complexity  of  tho  problem,  and  tho  in- 
acrcRsibility  of  much  of  tho  evidence.  Chaucor  Rtudonta  nwait  with 
deep  interest  tho  publication  by  Mr.  Goorgo  Stevenson  of  n  full 
description  and  analysifl  of  all  the  nixty-odd  MSS.  of  tho  C'lufpv- 
Jmry  Tah».  Wo  may  Ihen  bo  in  a  position  to  show  that  tho  very 
puzzles  whicli  mako  the  study  of  tho  work  perplexing,  such  m  the 
difforerit  readings  in  tlic  Shlpman'n  Pmlnifuc,  1179,  and  tho  proscnco 
in  Bomo  MSS.  of  the  "  Host-ntanza"  after  tho  Cfcd'i*  Knvny,  help  to 
provide  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  In  puttijig  tho  poem 
together,  Chaucor  did  not  cover  hin  own  tracks,  lly  painstaking 
examination  of  all  tho  evidence,  and  by  harmony  among  reasonable 
RUCRsos  as  to  separate  problems,  wo  may  hope  to  arrive  at  something 
like  certainty  as  to  tho  way  in  which  the  Cnnlcrlmry  Ttilrs  camo 
into  being  and  into  their  present  form.  15ut  tho  time  has  not  quito 
come  yet  for  putting  rcRultfl  together. 

'  Snvrrftl  otlirr  partu  of  C.  T.  ftro  more  nrlon*  olonoly  coiuuTtcd  witli  Sh.  T., 
W.  Jt.  /'..  or  Mrreh.  T.,  cithrr  l>y  pr\nillcl  piw^nRco,  by  Hlmwinp  tho  Infliioner 
of  tlin  «(imn  rcmllng  or  by  mrnio  linking  rorrrijionilcncn  In  ^nbjort ;  thrso  lire 
ParH.  J'rol.  nmX  T.,  Mill  Vrol.  nnd  T.,  Iteex^'n  Prol.  and  T.,  FmvXl.  T., 
Sumn.  T.,  Mnnc.  T.,  Pnrn.  T.  It  mniit  1v>  mU\,  however,  that  tlio  pviflancfd 
of  connertion  aro  iim(;h  ulight^T  than  In  tho  cn*c^  which  I  hftrn  Hlncu««o<l.  I 
advanfo  nnthliiR  m'  in  tho  datrn  of  thrw  nooinii }  I  aimply  rat««»  tlie  finery 
whothor  tho  connection  moann  anythinR.  Mr.  Ooor^fe  Shirley  (M.  L.  A.,  x. 
27R-6)  »ihow«  Homo  rcaaon  to  beliero  that  Fmnkl.  T,  directly  allndot  to 
»',  //.  T.,  and  norhai^i  even  t7.  T.  ;  of.  F  746-7,  761-2,  764-fl,  792-8  with 
.   [I.  g.)  D  1038-41. 


APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX  A. 
The  Date  of  Ooicer'a  Mirour  de  TOinme. 

The  date  of  Gower'a  Mirour  de  VOmme  is  of  no  little  importance 
in  Chaucer  investigation,  for  it  will  aid  in  ascertaining  the  dates 
of  more  than  one  of  Chaucer's  poems,  especially  the  Troilun, 
Professor  Macauluy  determines  it  to  be  about  1376-9,*  but 
the  matter  is  so  important  that  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  and 
strengthen  his  evidence. 

Macaulay  points  out  that  lines  22801-24  refer  to  the  conditions 
at  the  end  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign,  especially  to  the  domination  of 
Alice  Peners: 

"  Voir  dist  qui  dist  feinme  est  puis^saut, 
Et  ce  voit  om  du  niciutenant.  .  .  . 
Qe  fenimo  in  terre  soil  regnant 
Et  Roi8  soubgit  j>our  luy  servir. 
Hois  est  des  femnies  trop  d('<,-u,  .  .  . 
])ont  laist  honour  pour  folddit." 

This  implies  a  date  some  time  later  than  August,  1369,  when  Queen 
Philippa  died,  after  which  the  liaixun  became  more  open  than 
before ;  *  and  very  likely  a  good  deal  later,  since  things  gradually 
became  woise.  In  1370,  Parliament  had  to  legislate  against  the 
Perrers  woman.3  But  the  passage  may  quite  well  have  been  written 
after  Edward's  death,  Juno,  1377.  It  uiay  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  Gower  would  have  cared  to  express  himself  so  fully  and 
frankly  on  the  king's  shortcomings,  before  the  king's  death,  in  a 
poem  meant  for  publication  ;  his  other  two  great  works  were  clearly 
meant  to  reach  the  royal  eye.  Tlie  passage  simply  expressed 
generally  contemporary  conditions,  and  may  well  denote  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

.  *  Complete  Works,  I.  xlii.-xliii. 
"  Diet,  of  Nat,  limjr.,  xvii.  66. 

=*  Stubba,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  431  ;  Th.  Walsiiigham,  i.  320. 
220 
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LiiiPB  2222r)-3r)9  worn  almont  cnrUiinly  wrilton  hy  or  nftor  1371. 
At  tlin  very  bogiiining  of  Gowor'n  cliscovuBO  ndilrrsflctl  to  kin^'fl,  lio 
(lovntrM  liiiuRolf  to  a  king'i!  duticfl  to  the  Church  nnd  to  tho  prclntos 
and  dwclla  with  especial  diflapprovnl  on  excrysivc  taxation  or  pillag- 
ing of  tho  Church  (22212-5,  2227G-8,  22297-359  ;  hero  comoa  n 
long  lacuna).  Now  in  1371  the  action  of  I'arliamont  was  nioro 
strongly  anti-clorical  than  for  many  years  before  ;  very  heavy  taxes 
were  laid  on  tho  Church,  there  was  even  talk  of  confiscation,  and 
Bovcral  bishops  were  ousted  from  civil  offices,  a  movement  which, 
according  to  Stubbs,  King  Edward  may  ev(m  have  instigated.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that, this  passage  was  written  not  earlier 
than  1371,  and  since  ( lower  was  a  strong  and  conservative  supporter 
of  tho  ('hurch,  his  feelings  may  well  liavol)cen  keen  for  some  little 
time  after  that  date. 

In  several  papsages  it  is  difTicult  not  to  see  tho  influence  of 
Oowcr's  friend  Chaucer's  journey  to  Italy,  which  gives  1373  as  the 
earliest  date  possible.  All  arc  agreed  that  Gower  knew  no  Italian. 
Yet  lines  3831-4  nin  : 

•'  Siconimo  ly  sages  la  repute, 
EnVio  est  cello  peccatiicc, 
(j>es  nobles  couriz  de  sou  odico 
Dcmoort  ct  est  commune  j^uic," 

which  cannot  bo  independent  of  Dante's  words  on  envy  : 

"  La  merctrice,  che  mai  dall'  ospizio 
l)i  Cesaro  non  torso  gli  occhi  }iu(ti, 
Morto  cnmnur^  e  dclle  corti  vizio  " 

{Inf.,  XIII.2  61-6). 

Th(    pbra'^o  It/  Knrjrif  Gower  frequently  uses  to  introduce  quotations 

from  various  sources.     "We  can  hardly  avoid  believing  that  Chaucer 

read  or  repeated  tho  passage  to  Gower.'     Secondly,  the  reference  of 

'  StnM)M,  Const.  Ifitt.,  II.  420-4;  Orocn,  Short  UOitory  (N.Y.,  1890),  234 
(clmn.  v.,  UPC.  2). 

"  l^/fno,  cnrionnly,  oochih  In  lino  C.  and  prrcntrici  (the  only  timo  In  tho 
A  C.)  in  XIV.  80.  Chancer  of  course  i, noted  tho  Ramo  pMSJvge,  Icm  exactly, 
in  L.  G,  ly.j  Prol.  F,  3ri8-«0.  Oower  qnoton  It  ngnin,  far  lew  exactly  and 
ninny  years  later,  In  Cnnf.  Am.,  11.  309B  (T.  Ily  thin  time  ho  had  forgotten  It* 
oriffin.  and  attriluitcd  It  to  "Henec,"  hut  llaaac's  pxhnnatlTe  Index  ihowa,  aa 
'Imrped  we  xhnnld  expect,  that  it  U  not  In  Roneca'*  writing*  ;  nor  do  Fratlcelll, 
acarlarzlnl,  Monro,  or  Paget  Toynhoe  attrlhnte  Dante'i  worda  to  Scnera  or  to 
any  one  pI(w>. 

•  '  Thia  in  the  only  dear  cane  of  Dunto'a  Influence  on  Oower.  Bat  }f.  0. 
llflfi3-8  Bounda  Dantesque.  The  anecdote  of  Dante  In  C.  A.,  VII.  SSaO*  If., 
aeem*  nior«  likely  to  hava  oome  through  Chaucer  than  through  a  work  of 
Petraroh'i  or  otharwiao 
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"la  geate  deTroylus  et  de  la  >)olle  Creaoido"  (5253-5)  seoiua  to  me 
quite  certainly  to  Cliaucer's  poem,  and  therefore  poatdatea  1373, 
preaumably  by  aome  yeara.* 

For  lines  2142-8  the  date  of  1377  or  earlier  is  quite  certain, 
as  Macaulay  ahuws ;  ^  for  us  an  example  of  tlie  sin  of  Inobedicnce 
Gower  speaks  of  the  French  as  in  rehellion 

•'  A  ccUuy  qui  do  sa  neacanco 
Le  droit  depar  sa  mere  prent." 

This  can  only  refer  to  Edward  III.  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
and  must  liave  been  written  before  Juno,  1377,  when  he  died. 
Butitnjay  well  have  been  written  only sliortly  before;  from  1 360,  jubt 
after  the  Treaty  of  lh<itigny,to  13G9  '*  peace  was  fairly  preserved," 
but  during  1374  Aquitaine  revolted  from  England  and  joined  France, 
and  dui-ing  the  ensuing  years  hostile  relations  were  only  partly 
interrupted.^ 

For  lines  18817-40  the  date  1378  or  later  is  ecjually  certain, 

as  Macaulay  also  shows ;  Gower,  in  addressing  the  Court  of  Kumo, 

speaks  of  the  monstrous  birth  in  the  Church  of  one  body  with  two 

heads,  obviously  refening  to  the  Great  Schism,  which  began  in 

.  September,  1378.* 

This  date  may  seem  inconsistent  with  a  somewhat  later  passage. 
In  discoursing  on  emperors,  and  addresrfiilg  Kome  and  speaking  of 
her  spiritual  head,  Gower  aaya  : 

*  Two  doubtful  points  may  be  added.  In  23233-68  Gowtr  discourses  on 
the  excesses  and  oiitrafjes  of  tyrants  of  Lonibardy,  iu  a  rather  liearsay  style 
("asouus  diont,"  *'oin  sokit  iliio  ").  One  thinks  immediately  of /,.  (/.  /K., 
Prol.  F,  374,  and  womlers  if  Cliancer  was  not  tlie  reporter,  in  1373  or  j)crliai»3 
after  his  niission  to  tlio  Milanese  Visconti  iu  1378.  In  18697-732  the  Court  of 
Konio  is  re|ii  Daehed  for  nejjlecting  to  make  peaeo  between  Knglund  and  France  ; 
the  reasons  for  its  neglect  are  said  to  be  lack  of  charity  auu  of  iniitartiulity, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  wars  of  its  own  iw  Koniagna.  The  two  latter  reasons 
would  apply  to  pretty  much  any  of  the  Avignnncbo  popes  ;  but  Milman  tells  us 
(Lut.  Vhridianity,  N.Y.,  18t)2,  vii.  201,  218,  219-220)  that  about  1352, 
1370,  and  1370-77  Innocent  VI.,  Urban  V,,  and  Gregory  XI.  (especially  the . 
last)  did  try  more  or  less  sincerely  to  makepeace.  Ikit  the  humiliating  failure 
of  the  negotiations  of  1374-5  might  well  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  Court  by 
an  Englisliman  irritated  by  the  diplomatic  victories  of  the  Pap-icy  over  Kngland 
in  "the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  at  Bruges  for  a  concordat  with  the 
pope,"  under  the  shadow  of  which,  according  to  Stubb8(C'o/i^.  Hist. ,  ii.  427),  the 
peace-conference  met.  There  were  also  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  peace  in 
1376  and  1377,  but  the  war  of  course  lasted  on  for  years. 

2  I.  xlii. 

■'  Thomas  Walsingham,  i.  317-18;  Green,  Sfujrt  History,  pp.  233-4. 

*  Macaulay  (p.  xlii.)  suggests  that  this  passage  may  be  u later  addition,  not 
seeing  that  the  passage  about  Alice  I'errers  nuiy  well  have  been  written  after 
Edward's  death. 
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'•  S'il  rtvicnt  qu'il  t'cst  prochoin, 
Lors  tolt  dn  toy  lo  Hour  ot  gn-in, 
Kt  Inist  la  puilo  doin/,  ta  bondo, 
Et  puis  BO  iiont  do  toy  foroin"  (22190-8). 

This  Rccnis  to  bo  nn  equally  cortnin  allusion  to  an  oarlior  state  of 
liiinpo,  tho  Rabyloniflh  Captivity,  1305-1377,  but  utanda  moro  tlian 
3000  liucfl  later  tlmn  tlio  rcforonco  to  tho  Scbi«m.  Yot  it  in  not  at 
all  nocopsary  to  bcliovo  that  it  was  written  bcforo  tho  discoutflo  on 
tho  Konmn  Court.  Urban  V.,  oloctcd  in  1362,  Imd  been  zealous  to 
n^storo  tho  Papal  Soo  to  Home,  but  did  not  do  bo  till  1367,  and 
rotumod  to  Avignon  in  1370.  Gregory  XI.,  elected  in  1370, 
permanently  restored  tho  Papacy  to  Romo  in  January,  1377,  but  at 
his  death  in  1378  lio  also  van  meditating  a  return  to  Avignon.' 
For  Bonio  years  tho  permanency  of  tho  Papacy  in  Porno  munt  have 
seemed  highly  doubtful,  and  such  wonls  as  Oowcr's  quilo  natural- 
Thifl  passage  is  tho  only  suggestion  that  the  Papacy  liad  over  boon 
anywhere  but  in  Pome,  though  over  600  lines  aro  devoted  to  tho 
Curia,  and  though  tho  abuses  of  tho  Avignoncso  court  were  particu- 
larly obvious  to  Iho  English.  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  implied  or  stated 
again  and  again  that  the  seat  of  tho  Papacy  is  Rome,  and  Avignon 
is  never  montioncd  in  tho  poem.  A  bull  comes  "  du  R^manie" 
(189'J5);  of  tho  upright  clerk  in  contrast  with  tho  sinioniacal 
"  provisour"  it  is  said  : 

•'  N'a  Romo  s'cn  vait  pas  sorchant"  (16109)  ; ' 

cf.  3330,  7360,  18450,  18.'502, 18421-19056  ixu^nm,  20349,21446. 
In  many  of  these  cases  tho  mention  of  Avignon  would  have  barbed 
tho  shaft.  And  in  many  cases  Oowcr's  omission  to  mention  tho 
domination  of  tho  Papacy  by  tho  Crown  of  Franco  would  bo  strange 
indeed  if  it  was*  so  dominated.  So  there  is  nothing  against  the 
opinion  that  most  of  tho  Miiour  was  written  after  tho  termination 
of  the  Pabylonish  Cai)tivity. 

At  first  sight,  tho  mention  of  "  Innocent"  '  in  18783  suggests  the 
pontificate  of  Innocont  VI.  (1352-62).    Yet  this  passago  stands  bat 

'  MIlmMi'i  TMin  ChrinlianUy,  vil.  209-26. 

•  Cf.  Via  anm.;  III.  1661,  1676  ;  hs  calli  the  provlsor*  "Romlpct*." 

'  "  LVstftt  du  papo  on  m  nntare 
Ne  porr*  fairc  forsfaituro 
En  tant  comnie  pano,  aim  Innocent  .  .  . 
Cll  paet  meifalro  iraTonlare." 
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ihirly-fuur  liaea  before  the  mention  of  the  Great  Schism.  Macaulay 
is  doubtless  correct  in  thinking  the  name  "  only  a  representative 
one,"  and  this  allusion  may  ua  well  denote  a  foregone  coni-lusiun 
as  that  to  Eilwurd  and  Alice  Perrers,  both  alike  being  used  to 
illustrate  geuend  truths.  Gower  may  have  meant  some  irony  in  the 
use  of  the  name  Innocent,  he  may  have  thuught  it  less  disrespectful 
to  use  the  name  of  a  dead  rather  than  of  a  living  pontill',  and 
was  doubtlebis  glr.d  of  the  rhyme  in  a  stanza  which  requires  six 
of  each. 

So  early  a  date  na  1362  is  contradicted,  and  the  other  evidence 
confirmed,  by  the  fact  that,  as  no  one  who  has  toiled  tln^ugh  the 
Miroxir  needs  to  be  told,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  very  young  man. 
This  is  also  clear  from  specific  internal  evidence ;  ^  formerly,  he 
says  (27337  ff.),  he  abandoned  himself  to  "  foldelit,"  and  wrote 
♦'  fola  ditz  d'amourt*,-'  but  now  all  is  changed.  He  has  come  late  to 
repentance  (27300).  But  he  lived  till  1408,  and  about  1300  pro- 
duced the  CoJt/cmo  Aviuiitis,  the  liveliest  of  his  works.  Macaulay 
conjectures  that  he  was  born  not  far  from  1332,^  which  fits  all  the 
conditions.  So  for  tlie  Mivunr  some  time  about  the  seventies  would 
seem  to  be  indicated. 

Finally,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  poem  was  finished  before 
or  by  1381.  As  Macaulay  points  out,  the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381 
produced  a  j)i-ofound  eflect  on  Gower's  mind  ;  in  tlie  Vux  Clamanih 
it  forms  the  subject  of  the  whole  first  book,  and  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  ascertaining  the  causes  of  it.  That  Gower  dimly  fore- 
saw such  troubles  is  shown  by  a  number  of  remarkable  passages  in 
the  Miruur,  which  Macaulay  points  out  (p.  xlii.) ;  but  of  the  events 
of  1381  there  is  not  a  word.  The  arytontntum  ex  nileuHu  seems  to 
me  convincing.^ 

Everything  indicates  that  the  compositiou  of  the  Mirour  must 
have  fallen  wholly  or  almost  wholly  in  the  seventies.  The  effect  of 
all  this  may  be  more  convincing  if  put  in  tabular  forna : 

1  Cf.  Macaulay,  I.  Ixii. 

-  I.  Ixii.  Cf.  Macaulay's  note  in  the  Athenmnn,  no.  8856,  ^i.  38f> 
(September  21,  1901). 

*  It  ia  woilhy  of  remark  also  that  there  ia  not  a  word  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich'a  Crusade  aj^ainat  tlie  Flemings,  1383,  which  is  dwelt  on  in  the  Fuu; 
III.,  cap.  vi. ;  yet  a  mention  of  it  would  have  given  peculiar  point  to  some  of 
the  remarks  in  the  Miivur  on  the  bishopa  and  the  regular  ilei>,'y.  Another 
matter  ignored  which  is  prominent  in  Gower'a  later  work  is  the  growth  of  the 
Lollards  ;  it  was  in  1382  that  Archbishop  Courtenay  began  hi«  campaign 
against  Wyclif,  and  that  the  Lollards  may  be  said  to  have  first  risen  to  a  bad 
eniiueiice. 
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IkhcllinuH  Fronrh,  |.  2l4'J 1377  or  cdilicr. 

Dftnto  qiioti'd,  3R;11 1373  or  Intor. 

Troilud  inoiitlonid,  (Mi aftor  1373. 

l(roi><>'ii  tirjrlwt  to  niako  pcnco,  18700    ...  1374-6  or  later.) 

(Irrntacliium,  lflH17    1878  or  latrr. 

(Mab.  Cant,  nlln.lod  to,  22195   1377  or  tliorrabouU.) 

Antl-cloriiftl  movoiiicntji,  22207    1371  or  lutor. 

Alice  Pcrrorn,  22807    1309  or  later. 

Oowrr  not  a  vouiiK  mnii Imnlly  Iwiforo  1366. 

hnh.  ("apt.  iifmo<«t  ifjnorrd 1377  or  later. 

rcnsant  Ilovolt  Ignored  1381  or  earlier. 

If  my  (\rf,Miment8  nro  ncci-ptcd,  it  will  bo  Been  linw  perfectly 
RnlJBfnctory  nr\(\  coiipiRtcnt  thin  all  is.  Kvorytliinf,'  8upi)orl»  tlio  two 
crucinl  iirgumrntB  addurod  by  Jlncnulny — tbat  2142  ff.  was  written 
in  1377  or  earlier,  nnd  18817  (f.  in  1378  or  lutor;  nnd  the  practical 
ignoring  of  tbo  Babylonish  Captivity  indicalca  tliat  the  middle  of 
the  poem  must  have  been  reached  not  earlier  tlmn  1377.  There 
ifl  not  the  Bmalltat  reason  for  believing  that  the  poem  was  not 
written  in  about  the  order  in  which  wo  have  it,  or  for  jiostulating 
ititcrpolationB.  My  concluHion  reafiirniR  Macnulay'p,  except  that, 
considering  the  great  length  of  the  poem,  I  flhould  extend  the 
limitfl  to  about  1375-81. 

The  poBfiago  (5245-50)  in  which  the  TroUm  is  mentioned  must 
have  been  written,  in  all  probability,  by  1377,  Binco  18817-30000 
was  written  bolwoen  1378  and  1381.  If  wo  accept  the  reference  as 
>>eing  to  Chaucor'8  poem,  wo  may,  without  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
declare  tlmt  it  cannot  have  been  made  much  earlier.  8o  it  seems 
to  mo  that  for  Gowcr's  reference  to  the  Troilm*  the  date  about  1377 
may  bo  accepted  with  considerable  confidence.' 

'  A  recent  «nd  rather  oxtennlye  thesin  on  French  and  Latin  loorcei  of 
Oower'n  treatment  of  the  vicoii  and  rirtuoa  (unimportant  for  my  purpoaea) 
la  hy  MIm  R.  E.  Fowler,  Bu)>mltt«d  for  the  doctorate  of  the  irnivuraitT  of 
Paria  (Macon,  1006).  In  a  MS.  In  the  Hritiah  Mnaeum  (Addit  16609, 
ff.  6'-86')  la  an  allegory  on  the  Seren  Deadly  fllna  and  the  contrary  yirtaea, 
which  may  be  worth  mentioning  aa  a  parallel  to  Gowcr'a.  The  allegory  la 
military,  baaed  on  the  aiege  of  Jeraaalem  by  Nabugodonoaor. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  Knight's  Tale  and  the  Tescide :  A  Table  of  Parallels. 

On  this  table  is  based  much  of  the  reasoning  in  chapter  111., 
section  1,  which  will  explain  its  peculiar  form;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  contents  of  it  may  prove  otherwise  useful  to  Chaucer 
students.  Each  column  coiTosponds  to  one  line  of  the  ottava  tima. 
The  number  before  the  sign  of  equality  always  indicates  a  line  of 
the  Kiiiyht'ti  Tide,  according  to  the  Chaucer  Society's  numbering ; 
and  the  numbers  after  represent  the  book  and  stanza  of  the 
Temde,  the  column  indicating  the  line  of  the  stanzii.  Parentheeos 
show  that  one  English  lino  corresponds  to  two  or  more  Italian 
lines,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them,  but  it  has  not  always  seemed 
necessary  to  take  account  of  a  very  trivial  part  of  a  line.  Therefore 
a  line-number  in  parentheses  always  appears  in  at  least  two 
columns.  I  have  meant  to  include  every  Italian  line  to  which  an 
English  lilic  is  clearly  due,  even  though  there  may  be  no  verbal 
agreement.  Italics  indicate  that  the  tmnslatiou  is  very  close. 
Where  two  lines  in  the  English  answer  to  one  in  the  Italian, 
occasionally  one  is  a  close  translation  and  the  other  not ;  this  is 
indicated  thus— 55<^5-G. 

In  preparing  this  table  I  have  been  very  materially  aided  by 
Mr,  Henry  Ward's  marginal  references  to  the  Italian  in  the  Chaucer 
Society's  Six-Tcu-t  edition.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  these  notes 
are  somewhat  deficient  in  both  extent  and  accuracy ;  but,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  reflect  on  the  labours  of  their  author,  I  must  add 
that  my  own  may  not  be  faultless,  though  they  have  been  prepared 
with  the  utmost  cure,  and  thoroughly  verified.  Very  nice  cases 
constantly  arise,  and  not  only  would  the  tables  of  no  two  men 
agree  perfectly,  but  any  man  would  possibly  revise  his  own  every 
time  he  reviewed  them.  What  errors  there  may  be,  however, 
cannot  be  serious,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
always  one  of  proportion. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Cliauerr'fi  Troatmmi  of  tJiP  Ti>»n'f1e, 

RKAniNO  tho  Kni'iJit'H  Tnlr  with  tho  TcMdr^  ono  is  frequently 
struck  with  tho  protomntuml  condonBation  of  tho  Tdh  ^  timl  wondcru 
liow  Chaucer  could  have  left  out  bo  much,  RomctimcB  such  fine 
toucliofl  and  jJaspngcB,  of  Boocaccio'a  adniiraMo  poem.  In  tho 
Trnei(fe  tho  portroituro  of  Emily  is  far  more  vivid  and  complete 
than  Chaucer's.  In  hook  III.,  for  example,  she  hears  Pnlamon'i 
'•Om6!",  hecomos  perfectly  aware  that  tho  prinoners  are  in  tho 
habit  of  watching  her  from  tho  window,  and  Rhows  a  littlo  harm- 
loP9  coquetry ;  when  Arcito  haa  relumed  to  Athena  (book  IV.) 
Kmily  rocogni?.oB  him  at  a  fej\Bt,  wonders  about  liim  but  discreetly 
holds  her  peace.  Emily  is  tho  first  to  see  tho  couainB  fighting  in 
tho  wood,  standfl  nlnrilUa,  then  erica  to  Theseus  (V.  81).  In  her 
attittide  towards  her  suitors  there  aro  many  nice  touchea  ;  In  apito 
of  her  desire  to  remain  single,  sho  feels  a  certain  attraction  towanls 
them  (VII.  85),  and  her  soliloquy  during  the  tournament  is  extremely 
goml — sho  is  not  worthy,  sho  says,  of  tho  courage  which  is  ])cingdi8- 
idnyed  (VIII.  97).  Elsewliero,  too,  Chaucer  omits  good  passngeB. 
He  manages  less  plausibly  Palamon's  escape  and  mooting  with 
Arcite,  in  books  IV.  and  V.  of  tho  TfHenfr,  whoro  tho  detail  "by 
helping  of  a  frond  "  is  fully  accounted  for ;  ho  saya  not  a  word 
of  Palamon'a  devoted  Sfiuiro  Ppr.filo,  and  wholly  omits  Arcito'a 
triumphal  prorossion  after  tho  tournament,  which  Boccaccio 
strikingly  portrays,  and  which  wo  should  suppose  would  at  least  bo 
mentioned — Arcito  has  to  bo  carried,  and  for  his  pleasure  tho 
vanquished  knighta  follow  voluntarily  (IX.  30-4). 

Ono  characteristic  change,  however,  Chaucer  does  make,  in  the 
treatment  of  tho  charartors  of  Palamon  and  Arcito.  In  tho  TfM>i{fp, 
though  Arcito  cuts  slightly  tho  letter  figure,^  they  are  hardly 
distinguished,  and  both  aro  valoroua  and  honourable  young  knighta 

'  When  h«  ii  rrloMfd  (Vom  prison  (III.  74-0),  Arrlt«  lakM  a  t«nd«r 
fnrewell  of  Pslamon  ;  and  U  itrj  pathetic  and  regr«tf\il  (V.  46  ff.)  when 
raUmon  demand*  a  oombat. 
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full  of  all  worthy  eniotiouB.*  But  Chaucer  draws  such  a  sharp 
distinction  between  them  that  it  can  hardly  liave  heen  unconscious. 
Arcite  is  veiy  liighly  praised  by  the  poet  and  by  his  own  associates 
for  his  physical  development  (1422-5)  and  for  his  character 
(1429-32).  He  is  an  agreeable  spectacle,  like  Chaucer's  own 
Squire,  in  his  cheeriness  and  youthfulness  over  his  ramble  on 
May-day  (1500  £f.),  and  in  his  falling  into  lovers  dumps  (1630). 
Ho  is  judicious  in  his  retorts  to  Palamon's  reproaches  (11 G2-8G, 
160C) ;  honourable  and  generous  (1G08-16),  modest  and  manly 
(2393-9) ;  and  shows  the  last  magnanimity  in  commending 
Palamon  to  Emily  (2783-97).  Palamon,  on  the  othor  hand,  is 
more  jealous  and  less  affectionate  toward  his  cousin  (1281-1333) ; 
despairs  readily  when  discovered  by  Theseus  (1716  ff.),  is  ungenerous 
towards  Arcite  (1722-31,  1740  2);  has  no  desire  for  victory,  but 
only  cares  for  the  possession  of  Emily  (2234  ff.) ;  and  cares  no  more 
what  becomes  of  her  after  his  death  than  the  Pardoner  aV>out  the 
souls  of  his  dupes  after  theirs.  With  this  passage  it  is  curious  to 
compare  the  Italian  lines  from  which  it  is  altered  : 

"  Thanne  rekko  I  noght,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lyf, 
Though  that  Arcitu  winne  liir  to  his  wyf "  (2257-8) ; 

"  Che  non  sarebbe  senza  lei  la  vita, 
Vedendola  non  mia,  ma  si  d'Arcita"  (Vll.  49). 

Such  a  change  as  this  must  be  the  result  of  a  purpose.  Palamon's 
only  amiable  traits  are  his  courage  (1591-5),  and  his  grief  after 
Arcite's  death,  and  that  seems  to  be  only  conventional  (2882-4, 
3062). 

Yet  it  is  he  who  after  all  wins  Emily.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  subtle  and  perhaps  only  half-deliberate  satire  which  runs 
through  the  KiivjIiV^  Tale.  Poetic  justice  itself  shows  in  a  rather 
ironical  light  where  Chaucer  reverses  Boccaccio's  order  and  gives 
Palamon  tlie  better  claim  to  Emily  by  letting  him  full  in  lovo 
with  her  half-a-minuto  before  Arcite.  A  tone  of  levity  and  oven 
of  gentle  ridicule  rises  hero  and  there  all  through  above  the  state 
and  pathos  of  the  poem,  and  contrasts  with  Boccaccio's  perfect 

'  KibHtiur,  in  his  cxcolloiit  dissertatiuu,  Chaucer  in  seincn  lieziehuuyen  zur 
ilalkiiUdicn  Lilcnitur  {\).  63),  says  thnt  Chaucer  misses  tlio  poiut  of  the 
Teseide,  which  is  the  coiitUet  between  friendship  and  lovo. 

■''  In  the  Teseide  (V.  86)  it  is  Aieite  ("Peuteo")  who  liist  siieaks  when 
Theseus  discovers  them  ;  he  does  not  accuse  liia  cousin,  as  Palamon  does 
in   Kn.  T. 
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gravity.  Rnliro  in  oaHier  to  flUBpoct  than  to  prove,  pnppcially  in  a 
popin  writlon  when  idctXB  of  wlmt  is  ludicrous  and  tlio  connotnlioin 
of  words  wpro  so  ilifTorpnt  from  wlmt  tlioy  aro  now.  It  nmy  perhaps 
bo  purely  modem  to  boo  a  sliglit  lack  of  Boriouanofls  in  the  account 
of  Palnmon's  tears  wetting  the  fetters  on  his  groat  shins,  and  of  tho 
tower  rpsnunding  "of  his  yowling  and  clamour;"  and  in  the 
description,  condensed  yet  exaggerated,  of  tho  sylvan  combat.  But 
levity  is  iinpossihlo  to  mistako  in  tho  paBsago  about  Emily's  bathing 
(22H2-8).'  In  what  Chaucer  says  of  tho  experiences  of  Arcito's 
soul  there  is  certainly  a  lack  of  soriuusnoss ;  after  tho  piercing 
pathos  of  Arcito's  death  thorn  camo  a  reaction.  Tho  remarks  of  tho 
oKl  lOgcuR,  who  Professor  Child  Uflod  to  say  was  "delicious,"  read 
like  a  satire  on  commonplace  consolation,  and  after  his  beautiful 
thought  that  just  ns  nobody  dies  without  first  living,  bo  nobody 
lives  without  dying,  Chaucer  adds  (it  would  seem  with  a  littlo 
irony)  "over  al  this  yet  seyde  ho  muohel  more  to  this  elFoct." 
These  aro  the  most  striking  passages,  but  they  aro  not  tho  only 
ones. 

The  light  and  satirical  tone  of  the  Kmi/fit'it  Talc  socms  to  mo 
to  favour  tlio  viow  that  it  was  written  near  tho  time  of  the 
Canfcrhnrij  Tales ;  just  as  tho  omission  of  so  many  of  Boccaccio's 
good  touches  suggests  that  ho  grcotly  condensed  from  the  first, 
and  that,  thoroforo,  tho  Knight'i*  T<ile,  m  wo  have  it,  is  practically 
identical  with  tho  Palamon  and  Arcite, 

'  Dryclnn  attrihnton  tho  narrator'n  hcjiUtlon  about  upcaVing  freely  to  tl>e 
f«ct  that  Iho  ritos  were  pagan  but  Racrcd.  This  U  only  one  of  many  cMct 
whero  Drydon  nilasoa  Chaucor'a  point,  and  tries  to  make  more  imposing  what 
Chancer  meant  to  l)«  light.  Two  others  are  his  expansions  of  ttie  two  last 
passagrs  mrntioned  in  the  above  paragraph.  8««  Palamon  and  ArriU,  III. 
lP7-'iOfl,  844-63,  883-80. 
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